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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Hae MENT in industry in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a further 
marked increase, the gains being somewhat 
more substantial than those noted on the 
same date in previous years of the record. 
This statement is based on statistics tabulated 
oy the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
returns received from 6,137 firms, each with a 
minimuri of fifteen employees representing 
practicaily every industry except agriculture, 
fishing and highly specialized business opera- 
sions. These firms employed 896,956 workers, 
as compared with 875,090 at the beginning 
x June. The Beilovineat index number 
(January, 1920100), computed from these 
eecturns stood at 108.4 on July 1, 1927, 
compared with 105.9 on June 1, 1927, and 
with 103.7, 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 at 
he beginning of July in 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. Thus, the situa- 
‘ion ghdtinued to be more favourable than 
44 any previous time since 1920. Reports 
seceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small decline in 
he volume of business transacted in June, in 
;omparison with the previous month and also 
vith tae corresponding month last year. At 
he beginning of July the percentage of 
inemp!lcyment among the members of report- 
a trade unions stood at 3.2 as compared 
with percentages of 5.2 at the beginning of 
une and 4.1 at the beginning of July, 1926. 
Phe July percentage is based on returns 
eceived by the Department of Labour from 
661 local trade unions with an aggregate 
nembevship of 167,711 persons. 
The average cost of a weekly family budget 
twenty-nine staple foods was $10.92 at the 
yeginning of July as compared with $10.86 
or June; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
uly, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 


ly, 1923: $1027 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 


1920 (the peak); $13 for July, 1918; 
$7. 42 for July, 1914. In wholesale prices 
he index number calculated by the Dominion 
ireau of Statistics based upon prices in 1913 
pet to 152.0 for July as compared 


1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for 


with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 1926; 
158.1 for July, 1925; 153.9 for July, 1924; 
153.5 vor July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 1922; 
163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 (the 
peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 199.5 for 
July, i918. 


The time loss due to induattial disputes in 


* July, 1927, was less than during June, 1927, 


and less than during July, 1926. Thirteen 
disputes were in existence at some time 
during the month, involving 1,923 workpeople, 
and resuiting in a time loss of 8,803 working 
days. Corresponding figures for June, 1927, 
were: sixteen disputes, 1,751 workpeople and 
16,1389 working days; and in July, 1926, 
eighteen strikes, 10,891 workpeople and 49,058 
working days. 


During July no new appli- 


Industrial cations for Boards of Con-. 
Disputes ciliation and Investigation 
Investigation under the Act were received 
Act, 1907 by the Department. In 


connection with a dispute 
involving electrical workers in Manitoba, for 
which a Board had been requested in the 
previous month, a friendly settlement was 
effected through the personal intervention of 
the Minister of Labour. Am account of the 
recent proceedings under the Act is given on 
page 839. 


In the discussions of pro- 
posed ‘trade union legisla- 
tion in Great Britain 
repeated references have 
been made lately to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. 
This act. it is pointed out, leaves the workers 
their ultimate legal “right to strike”, but inter- 
poses delays in stoppages of work by providing 
for establishment of conciliation machinery. 
The New Statesman, in its issue of July 2 
said that “the chief legal effect of adopting 
the ‘Lemieux Act’ in this country would be, 
in the industries to which it was made to 
apply, to prohibit sudden strikes and to make 
conciliation (but not arbitration) compulsory 
before a stoppage cculd take place. The chief 
effect is that, where the Act is involved— 


A British view 
of “Lemieux 
Act.”’ 
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perhaps in a third of the cases to which it 
nominally applies—no strike may take place 
until an impartial tribunal has pronounced 
judgment on the merits of the dispute. That 
having been done, either party, as in our own 
Railways Act, is legally free to take what 
action it pleases; but it is obviously difficult, 
though not impossible, to declare a strike or 
‘ockout in defiance of the tribunal’s findings.” 

The New Statesman proceeds to make a 
comparison between the boards of arbitration 
established under the Canadian Act, and the 
Wages Boards established under the British 
Railways Act, 1921: “Where machinery of this 
kind can be set up by voluntary agreement 
betweea employers and Trade Unions, as it 
was in the case of our railways, there is a 
great dcal to be said in its favour. But its 
success depends on its being acceptable to 
both parties, and on the securing of a tribunal 
whose decisions both parties are prepared to 
respect. ‘This is precisely where the British 
railway scheme has the advantage over the 
Canadian Act. The British scheme, though it 
is now incorporated in an Act of Parliament, 
was adopted and employed voluntarily by both 
railway companies and railway trade unions 
before it was given legal sanction. It is 
essentially an outcome of direct negotiation, 
and the railway Wages Boards are bodies 
whose constitution was accepted in advance 
by both sides.” (The agreement here men- 
tioned, between the railway companies and 
the unions of railway men, was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerts, June, 1921, page 756). 

The Railways Act of 1921 provided that 
‘all questions relating to rates of pay, hours 
of duty or other conditions of service of 
employees to whom this Part of this Act 
applies shall, in default of agreement between 
the railway companies and the railway trade 
unions, be referred to the Central Wages 
Board, or, on appeal, the National Wages 
Board, as reconstituted under this Act.” The 
Central Wages Board is composed of eight 


representatives of the railway companies and 


eight of the employees. The National Wages 
Board is composed of six representatives of 
the companies, six of the railway men, elected 


on by their unions; and four of the users of 


railways, the representatives of the “users” 
being elected respectively by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, the Co-operative Union, the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, and 
the Federation of British Industries. 


The Department of Labour 
has just issued the sixth 
report on Organization in 
Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions in Canada 
for the year 1927, a volume 


Organization 
in industry, 
commerce and 
the professions 
in Canada 


which shows the extent of © 


organization among the various classes of em- — 


ployers in the Dominion. The report also 
contains tthe mames of associations whose 
members are concerned with co-operative buy- 


ing and selling, among which is the Canadian ~ 


Co-operative Wiheat Producers, the largest 
wheat marketing organization in the world, 
handling over 180,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually as well as more than 20,000,000 bush- 
els of coarse grains. Other associations dis- 
cussed in the volume include those embracing 
wholesale and retail merchants, as well as or- 
ganizations comprised of persons engaged in 


professional, technical and scientific pursuits. — 


The various associations are divided into the 
following groups: Manufacturing; Building 
and Construction; Mining; Transportation 


and Communication; Printing and Publish- 


ing; Laundering, Cleaning and Repairing; 
Personal Service and Amusement; 
Manufacturers and Employers; Financial; 
Agriculture; Dairying; Horse, Live Stock, 
Sheep breeders, etc.; Co-operative Societies; 


Wholesale Merchants; Retail Merchants; Real — 
Technical and : 


Estate Dealers; Professional ; 


Scientific; Insurance; Funeral Service. 


The report points out that in the first eight — t 
of the above mentioned divisions in which — 


are included the associations whose members 
are engaged in industries in which the em- 


ployment of help is essential ,there are 374 


main and branch associations, with a com- 
bined membership of 44,925. Some of the 
employers included in these groups have agree- 
ments with the corresponding organizations of 
work people covering the conditions of em- 
ployment in their respective establishments. 
In the remaining twelve groups the employ- 
ment of labour is in some cases only inci- 
dental, and with the exception of the retail 
merchants’ section there is no corresponding 
body of organized employees, Although the 
bulk of the associations whose names appear 
in the report are purely Canadian, several are 
affiliated with organizations whose headquar- 
ters are in the United States. The figures 
presented in the report show that there are 
in the Dominion, exclusive of the co-operative 
group which numbers 1,155 societies with 
474,160 members, 1,300 associations, with a 
combined membership of 1,024,364. The total 
number of all classes of associations whose 
names are given in the report is 2,455, an 
increase of 514 over those recorded in 1926, 
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the main addition being to the co-operative 
group, to which 353 societies have been add- 
ed. The total combined membership of all 
classes of associations ds 1,498,524, an increase 
of 259,712 over the number recorded in 1926, 
when there were 1,941 associations with a 
combined membership of 1,238,812. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics announces the 
publication of the Canada 
Year Book, 1926, which is 
now ready for distribution. This volume is 
the official statistical record of the resources, 
history, institutions and social and economic 
conditions of the Dominion containing also 
comparative information regarding Great 
Britain and other countries. The present 
edition extends to over 1,000 pages. 

The Canada Year Book is divided into fif- 
teen sections, with an appendix, and deals 
with the following features:— 

1. Physical characteristics of Canada, a de- 
scription of the geography, geology, climate 
and natural resources of the Dominion, 

2. History and chronology, including a chron- 
ological history of Canada from 1497 to 1926. 

3. Constitution and Government of Canada, 

including a résumé of parliamentary represen- 
tation in Canada. 
_ 4. Population, including detailed figures 
from the census of 1921, vital statistics con- 
cerning births, marriages and deaths, and sta- 
tistics of immigration. 

5. Production, including a general survey of 
Canadian production and sections dealing with 
agriculture, forestry, furs, fisheries, mines and 
Minerals, water powers, manufactures and con- 
struction. 

6. Trade and Commerce dealing with Cana- 
dian external and internal trade. 

7. Transportation and communications, with 
-sub-sections on government control over trans- 
portation and communication agencies, steam 
and electric railways, express companies, roads 

and highways, motor vehicles, air navigation, 
canals, shipping and navigation, telegraphs, 
telephones, and the post offices. 
- §. Labour and Wages. Under this section 
an account is given of the occupations of the 
‘people, the labour force of Canada both male 
and female and the occupational distribution 
of the Canadian people. The constitution 
and function of the Dominion Department of 
Labour is explained with an account of the 
work carried on by the Department in con- 
‘nection with the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, Fair Wages, The Lasour Gazerte, 
labour legislation and joint industrial councils. 
‘The various duties of the provincial labour 
departments and bureaus are also described, 


Canada Year 
Book, 1926 


Canada’s relations to the International Labour 
Organization are outlined, and a summary is 
given of Dominion and provincial legislation 
on the draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions proposed by the International Labour 
Organization. A review of organized labour 
in Canada reveals the number and member- 
ship of Canadiam trade unions and their activi- 
ties. Other features of the section include 
statistics of fatal industrial accidents during 
the year, and an outline of the work carried 
on in the various provinces concerning em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Statistics of industrial disputes; em- 
ployment and unemployment; and the co- 
operative movement in Canada are also out- 
lined. Statistics of wage rates are given for 
the several industries and occupations and 
the minimum wage problem is reviewed. 

9. Prices, in which the movement of whole- 
sale and retail prices as well as the price of 
public services are described, 

10. Finance, with a detailed treatment of 
Dominion, provincial and municipal finance, 
national wealth and income, currency and 
banking, and insurance. 

11. Education, dealing with recent develop- 
ments in education, general education, techni- 
eal education, higher education, and miscel- 
laneous educational activities. 

12. Public Health and Benevolence, outlin- 
ing Dominion and provincial activity. 

13. Administration, including the adminis- 
tration of public lands, public defence, public 
works, Indian affairs, soldiers’ civil re-estab- 
lishment and miscellaneous administration. 

14. Sources of official, statistical and other 
information relative to Canada, including 
bibliographies of Dominion and provincial 
government publications. 

15. The Annual Register, 1926, with a sketch 
of recent Dominion and provincial legislation, 
principal events of the year and important 
extracts from: the Canada Gazette. . 

The appendix, includes detailed figures rela- 
tive to the general election of September 14, 
1926, the census of the Prairie provinces, 1926, 
and tthe Labrador Boundary Award, 

Numerous maps and diagrams are used to 
illustrate various topics and to supplement 
the statistical tables of historical and current 
data. 

New features incorporated to which special _ 
attention may be directed include the follow- 
ing :— 

An historical account of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada; census statistics of blind and 
deaf mutes, also of the occupations of the 
people; a considerable extension of the manu- 
facturers’ section, giving in particular the sta- 
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tistics of the leading industries of each of the 
provinces; the addition of considerable pre- 
liminary matter to the sub-section on external 


trade, also trade statistics showing by com- 


miodities our trade with thirty-three leading 
countries other than Great Britain and the 
United States; additional material on prices 
including the Bureau’s new index number of 
retail prices, rents and costs of services, toge- 
ther with index numbers of street car fares 
and telephone charges, amd of the prices of 
natural and manufactured gas and of elec- 
tricity; short descriptions of the Topographi- 
cal and Geodetic Survey and of the Dominion 
observatories. Throughout the volume the 
latest available information is included im each 
section, tables generally including figures for 
the fiscal year 1925-26 and the letter-press 
supplying supplementary figures extending in 
some cases to the end of ‘the calendar year 
1926. This edition of the Year Book has been 
edited by Mr. S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A, (Oxon), SS., F.R., Econ. Soc., Chief, 
General Statistics Board. 

A charge of $2 is made for the Year Book, 
which may be obtained from the Department 


-of Public Printing and Stationery, Ottawa. 


What is expected to be one 
of the most constructive of 
modern Land Settlement 
schemes is embodied in an 
Agreement for the settle- 
ment of British boys on the land in Canada, 
just concluded between the British and Cana- 
dian Governments under the Empire Settle- 


Farming careers 
for British 
boys in Canada 


-ment Act, 1922. The scheme is a further 


development of the Farm Training Centres 


‘for British boys which have already been 


established under the auspices of several of 
Provincial Governments. Under this 


ments propose jointly to expend a total sum 
of five million dollars over a period of ten 


_ years in the form of recoverable advances to 
assist suitable British youths to take up 


farming in Canada on their own account. 

It is the desire of the two Governments that 
British boys between the ages of 14 and 20 
who are assisted to proceed to Canada to 


work on farms should be able to look forward 


to a definite career on the land. A large 


number of British boys who come out as farm 


workers do, of course, become farmers, but. s0 
far they have had to rely entirely upon their 
own efforts for the necessary capital to pur- 
chase and equip a farm, and this may take a 
considerable number of years. The new 
scheme aims at curtailing this period of wait- 
ing, and under it a British youth, at the end 
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a 
of a few years. spent in gaining the necessary 
training and experience in Canada and in 
accumulating some savings, will have the 
opportunity of being placed on a farm of his 
own under Government supervision. : 

The scheme will apply to boys who have 
received assisted passages, have passed through 
the Provincial Training Centres in Canada and 
who were between 14 and 20 years of age on 
arrival in the Dominion. On reaching 21 
years of age, the boys—provided that they 
have acquired the necessary training and 
experience by working for wages on a farm in 
Canada, and have saved approximately 500 
dollars—will be eligible for assistance up to 
an amount not exceeding 2,500 dollars for the 
purchase of a farm and for stock and equi 
ment. No advances will be made to young 
men over 25 years of age. Settlement under 
this scheme will commence on the Ist April, 
1928, and will extend over a period of 10 
years. 

The scheme provides for the co-operation 
of the Provincial Governments and the extent 
of settlement in each Province will depe 
upon the measure of such co-operation. The 
Dominion Government will, of course, assume 
responsibility for actual settlement and the 
general administration of the scheme. 

During the past year, Training Centres have 
been established in several of the Provinces | 
under Government control and supervision. 
The British and Canadian Governments make 
a joint cash contribution towards the opera- 
tion of these Provincial Training Centres, 
which are regarded as the basis of this 
Dominion-wide: Boys’ Settlement Scheme. 

Applicants for settlement under this scheme - 
will be visited from time to time by the 
Field Supervisors of the Immigration Depart- - 
ment who will report on the industry and 
character of the applicant, and what progress 
he is making in acquiring the necessary farm- 
ing experience. The selection of the farms. 
will be a mutual arrangement as between the 
applicant and the Department of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization in co-operation with the 
Provincial Government. The Department wil 
supervise the purchase of stock and equip: 
ment and give close supervision until the 
migrant has shown that he can succeed by | 
the exercise of his own judgment in all matters. 
of cultivation and farm management. The. 
Field Supervisors have not only had practical 
farming experience, but are generally grad- 
uates of Canadian Agricultural Colleges, and 
have already acquired valuable experience in| 
the settlement of Canadian soldiers on the 
land and in the more recent settlement 
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A special joint committee 
Insurance 


of the Canadian Casualty 
Companies and Underwriters’ Association in 
compensation the Insurance Brokers’ 
in Quebec Association of the Province 


of Quebec has prepared a 
brief for the insurance companies condemning 
the proposal to amend the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Quebec. by the estab- 
lishment of an accident fund administered by 
& provincial Compensation Board. The com- 
mittee believes that private insurance on a 
competitive basis, as provided for uhder the 
Act of 1926, is preferable to “monopolistic” 
government insurance. The text of the Act 
of 1926, which was to have taken efiect on 
April, 1927, was given in the Lasour Gazerrte, 
March, 1927," page 272. At the end of March 
the eEective, date was postponed for one year, 
certain difficulties having arisen between the 
employers and the insurance companies in 
regard to the probable cost of insurance 
against industrial accidents. At the same time 
it was stated that further consideration might 
be given by the government to a proposal 
to institute the commission system of admin- 
istration (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1927, page 
346). : 

“The insurance companies’ committee, in their 
brief, recall the fact that Quebec was the first 
province in Canada to make statutory pro- 
vision for the payment of compensation to 
workmen injured in the course of their 
employment. “When other provinces”, they 
say, “were struggling with a system of com- 
mon law and statutory employees liability 
under which the compensation to an injured 
workman depended on his proving that his 
employer had been negligent in providing 
proper plant and equipment and organization, 
Quebec had adopted the modern principle that 
a workman. was entitled to compensation for 
injuries by industrial accidents, irrespective of 
negligence of either party. Under the old 
system, the allegation of negligence was always 
open to dispute and workmen and employers 
were harassed by disputes and litigation in 
an effort to determine. whether or not 
negligence on the part of the employer 
entitled the’ workman to damages, and whe- 
ther or not contributory negligence of the 
workman, or the legal doctrines of ‘assumption 
of risk’ and ‘common employment’ had 
deprived the workman of his rights to in- 
demnity. Quebec was first to correct ll that 
and do social justice to workmen, victims of 
industrial accidents. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law of Quebec is not yet perfect. 
Much may be done to improve it. The scale 
of benefits to workmen should be reviewed 
4 


a 


4 
. 
q 
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by the legislature and more generous allow- 
ances provided. Adequate medical services 
can be provided for the injured workman. 
The application and interpretation of the law 
can be made more certain. The procedure 
for the determination of claims can be 
simplified and made more economical. The 
assessment of indemnity for permanent in- 
juries can be made more definite and con- 
sistent. All these things can be done without | 
destroying the principle of private enterprise 
in workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
without establishing a monopolistic govern- 
ment plan of insurance.” 


Early in August it was 
Federal announced that the Federal 
Commission Government had decided to 


on Maritime 
fishing industry 


appoint a commission to 
investigate conditions in 
the fishing industry in the 
Maritime Provinces. The commission will 
ascertain the best methods of obtaining wider 
markets for the products of the industry, and 
will make recommendations in regard to its 
internal economy. 

The Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
recently appointed a fisheries inspector at 
Canso, whose duty is to see that all fish 
offered to the market are of standard quality. 
The federal Department of Fisheries is also 
taking part in a scheme for transporting the 
fish caught at different stations along the 
shore to a point where they may be profitably 
marketed. It is stated that the appointment 
of a commission will in no way interrupt the 
present activities of the Department in carry- 
ing on scientific research at the Atlantic 
Fisheries Station at Halifax, and in com- 
municating the results of these investigations 
to the men engaged in the fishing industry. 


The Government of Nova 


Nova Scotia Scotia has appointed Mr. — 


fishing and Carl D. Dennis, of Am- 
lumbering herst, under the Public In- 
industries and quiries Act, to inquire into 
compensation the position of the fishing 


and lumbering industries in 
relation to workmen’s compensation in the 
province. Special difficulties present them- 
selves in connection with fishing in particular 
owing to the form of organization of this in- 
dustry. Practically all the men engaged in 
fishing are partners, the owners of the vessels 
taking half the proceeds of the catch, and the 
crew sharing the other half. The owners claim 
that they should not be obliged to pay the 
entire amount of the assessment for compen- 
sation, and that the “sharesmen” should bear 
an equal proportion of the cost. 
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The subjects referred to the commissioner 
for investigation and report are as follows:— 

1. The matter of whether the rates and as- 
sessments levied by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board upon the fishing industry and 
lumbering industry respectively unduly affect 
those industries respectively, and to what ex- 
tent. 

2. The matter of the present method em- 
ployed by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board in determining and levying rates and 
assessments upon owners of fishing vessels in 
the fishing industry in the County of Lunen- 
burg. 

3. Any other matter in reference to the said 
industry, having any relation to whether any 
increase in the rates under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act over those now prevailing, 
would injuriously affect the said industry, and 
to what extent. 

4. The matter of the rate of assessment that 
can be paid by the fishing industry in its pre- 
sent state, and if said rate is insufficient to 
pay compensation for losses in the said indus- 
try. what other system of insurance, if any, 
would be practicable. , 

5. The matter of the effect of the present 
rate levied by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board upon employers engaged in the lum- 
bering industry, whether the same is inequit- 
able, and if so, what remedy, if any, can be 
applied. 

6. Generally, without restricting the gener- 
ality of the foregoing, any other matter which 
affects the industries of lumbering and _fish- 
F ing in respect to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 


5 i ae 


The American Labour 
_ Legislation Review con- 


M Labour 


standards in tained in its issue for June, 
_ Canada and 1927, an article by Dr. 
_ United States’ Bryce M. Stewart, in which 


a he makes a comparison be- 


. tween the labour standards prevailing in Can- 
ada dnd those in the United States. “Can- 
_ada’s labour legislation,” he says, “is appreci- 
ably in advance of that of the United States 
both as to the standards established and the 
_ proportion of the population affected, and this 
_ despite the longer industrial history of the 
latter country. In some instances the four 
_ and one-half million organized workers in the 
_ United States may have established, by col- 
lective bargaining, standards in advance of 


laws and industrial agreements, but these 
_ gains do not affect the Canadian advantage in 
_ the almost nation-wide extent of workmen’s 
compensation, minimum wage legislation and 
public employment offices. To these may be 


those at corresponding points in Canadian - 


added the establishment of fair wages, virtu- 
ally the union rate, on all contracts of the 
Dominion government and of some of the 
provinces, an actual beginning on minimum 
wage legislation for male workers, a minimum 
age of 14 for admission to employment in the 
factories of provinces with 90 per cent of the 
population with higher minima in two pro- 
vinces, and the fact that both parties in the 
Dominion parliament are pledged to the early 
establishment of a nationwide scheme of old 
age pension (since this was written the Cana- 
dian Parliament, in March, 1927, enacted an 
old-age pension law). The weaker competi- 
tor has outdone the stronger in the establish- 
ment of labour standards. 

To account for the variation, between the 
Jabour standards in the two countries Dr. 


Stewart points out that the labour movement 


in the United States has shown less faith in 
legislative action than have trade unions in 
Canada. This difference is explained in part 
by the constitutional system in the former 
country, under which American labour lead- 
ers have for the most part become convinced, 
“efter long and discouraging experience with . 
unconstitutional and unenforceable labour 
laws, that only through trade unions’ can the 
wage earner secure protection worthy of the 
name.” On the other side the greater in- 
fluence of British traditions in Canada has 
fostered belief in the efficacy of legislative 
action. “There is certainly a greater probabil- 
ity of retaining legislation in force as com- 
pared with the United States where the courts 
have declared so many labour laws uncon- 
stitutional. Parliament has deprived Canadian 
labour of some important legal gains and in 
the last quarter century the courts have re- 
stricted union action in labour disputes by 
the granting of injunctions. However, the use 
of the injunction has not become general and 
the Canadian courts have very little power 
to nullify legislation.” 

The United States Bureau 


Settlement of of Labour Statistics recent- 
wage claims ly published a report show- 
in the ing the number of cases in 
United States which employers in the 


United States failed to pay 
wages earned by their employees. It is stated 
that there is, in the United States a wide- 
spread exploitation of labour through failure 
to pay wages. Thus in 1926, in sixteen States 
for which more complete reports were made, 
wage claims settled only after the interven- 
tion of the State Labour officials numbered 
over 23,400 and represented in the aggregate 
a collection of $1,216,000. Some of these un- 
doubtedly arose through misunderstanding on 
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the part of the employers, but many were 
cases of intentional fraud. Moreover, there 
are unquestionably many legitimate wage 
claims which are never pressed. Although 
the amount of the average wage claims, about 
$00, may seem small, the records of hardship 
and destitution following the workers’ failure 
to collect their earnings include such tragedies 
as dispossession of lodgings, recourse to 
charity organizations, and even death from 
exposure and suicide. 

The report shows that a substantial num- 
ber of State labour offices are rendering valu- 
able service in collecting wages for workers 
unable to employ a lawyer or ignorant of 
their legal rights. The wage-adjustment work 
has increased greatly im several of the labour 
offices. Such increase was particularly marked 
in the California, New Jersey, and) New York 
offices, the first-mentioned office reporting the 
settlement of 16,121 cases in 1926 as compared 
to 5,362 in 1920, and in New Jersey the num- 
ber of claims reported paid up in 1926 was 
almost 60 times the number settled in. 1920. 
Some labour offices, notably California, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, and Utah, are backed 
with effective legislation in their wage-collec- 
tion work, but a number of offices are heavily. 
handicapped in such activities by inadequate 
legal support. Certain offices, however, de- 
spite laws without force or without specific 
legal authorization are doing effective wage- 
adjustment work. 

It may be noted that in Canada complaints 
of employees for non-payment of wages are 
heard by magistrates or justices of the peace 
under the various provincial “ Master and Ser- 
vant” acts. Thus the Ontario act allows pro- 
ceedings to be taken within one month after 
employment has ceased, or within one month 
after the last instalment of wages under the 
agreement of hiring has become due. A police 
magistrate dealing with such cases has powers 
similar to those of a judge of a divisional 
court in regard to the enforcement of payment 
of a debt. 


Among the recommenda- 
tions made by the recent 
International Economic Con- 
ference was the suggestion 
: that greater efficiency in 
industry might result from scientific manage- 
ment, including closer co-operation between 
capital and labour. (Lasour Gazertz, July. 
1927, page 770). Already a movement toward 
the fulfilment of this recommendation has 
arisen in England where efforts are being 
made to secure a more direct connection be- 
tween labour and management in industry. 
the mew movement was begun on the initia- 
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tuve of Sir William MacKenzie, former ‘chair- 
man of the Industrial Court, Sir Horace Wil- 
son of the Ministry of Labour, and Sir 
William Clarke, of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, the well- 
known authority on social and economic 
problems, also sponsors the undertaking, which 
is a direct result of the Geneva Conference. 

Forty organizations so far are represented 
in this attempit to promote co-operative man- 
agement of industries. Included among the 
number are the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, the Imperial Institute, the Association 
of Scientific Industrial Research, and various 
associations linked with science, accountancy, 
and retail distribution. As a result of discus- 
sions now taking place, an offer wil! be made 
to various labour organizations throughout 
Great Britain to co-operate in the scheme, 
and a committee will review the whole in- 
dustrial, transportation and selling ficlds in 
order to discover where more modern meth- 
ods of management may be applied. It is 
pointed out that fuller co-operation between 
capital and labour will stabilize employment 
and benefit the consumer by checking unecon- 
omic competition and diminishing industrial 
fluctuations. Efficient management is looked 
upon as a probable remedy for the acute de- 
pression which at present afflicts both mining 
and agriculture in Great Britain. 


An Old Age Pension and 
Non-contributory Social Insurance Commis- 


Old Age sion appointed last year by 
Pensions the South African Govern- 
proposed in ment recently completed its 
South Africa first report, making recom- 


mendations regarding old 
age and invalidity pensions. It recommends 
the establishment of a system of non-con- 
tributory pensions for Europeans and coloured 
persons of both sexes over sixty-five, payable 
at the rate of ten shillings per week, subject 
to a reduction based on income. The income 
limit for persons entitled to pensions would 
be £52 per annum, those with incomes beyond 
that amount not being eligible for pensions. 
The full pension of ten shillings per week 
will, according to the recommendations of the 
Commission, be payable where there is no 
income whatsoever. Pensions are to be grant- 
ed only to persons who have been British 
subjects for five years and have been ordin- 
arily resident in the Union fifteen out of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of application. It is recommended that in- 
validity pensions at the same rate and on the 
game basis as old age pensions should be 
granted to persons between 61 and 65 years 
of age who are totally and permanently dis- 
abled and who have been resident in the 
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Union for at least five years. It is calculated 
by the Commission that 15,518 Europeans, 


12,580 coloured, and 1,557 Asiatics will he 


eligible for old age pensions, while 8,360 Euro- 
peans, 7,386 Coloured, and 1,742 Asiatics will 
be eligible for invalidity pensions. The frst 
cost of the scheme is estimated at £1,225,718, 
on the 1926 basis, subject to an annual in- 
crease of. between £30,000 and £40,000 for 
every year which elapses before the scheme is 
introduced. 

One of the commissioners, while subscribing 
to the main feature of the scheme, recom- 
mends a pension of £1 per week to be paid 
to men at the age of sixty-five and to women 
at sixty. He also makes various reservations 
on details connected with the working of the 
proposals, 

As regards aged natives, the Commission 
suggests that they should continue to be assist- 
ed from votes for poor relief, but that rations 
issued to them should be on a more generous 
scale than at present, 


The annual statement of 
the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions for the Common- 
wealth of Australia for the 
twelve months ending June 
30, 1926, gives the figures 
relative to the Invalid and Old Age Pensions 
Act for that year. The Australian Act, 
passed in 1908, and subsequently amended, 
provides that a pension shall be paid to indi- 
gent men at 65 and to women at 60 years of 
age. Men totally incapacitated for work re- 
ceive an invalid pension at 60 years of age. 
The maximum pension payable under the Act 
is one pound a week but this amount is 
reduced if the pensioner is the recipient of 
any other income. Pensions to war veterans, 
and any payments from trade unions or ben- 
evolent societies, are not treated as income. 
The value of the pensioner’s home is also de- 
ducted from the value of accumulated pro- 
perty. Except in the case of a blind person 
whose total income, including pension, may 
reach £221, no pension is paid to any person 
who received an income of more ‘than $411.20 
a year. Claims are received, registered, and 
investigated by magistrates. At each of the 


Invalid and 
Old Age 


Pensions in 


state capitals there is a Deputy Commissioner 


and at the federal capital a commissioner and 
assistant commissioner is charged with the 
administration of the Act. 

In the year ending June 30, 1926, there were 
51,458 men and 75,460 women receiving old 
age pensions, while 21,795 men and 27,008 
women were eligible for invalidity pensions, 
making a total of 175,721 beneficiaries under 
the Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act. The 


number of old age and invalid pensioners in 
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in that year was 8,788,000. 


firm die while in the service of that firm. 
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each ten thousand of the population was 
293.26. There were 145,108 pensioners re- 
ceiving the maximum compensation. The ~ 
total liability for the year was approximately _ 
£99,620 including £38,729 paid to other govern- 
ment departments. | 

A comparison of the Australian Bill and 
the Old Age Pension Act which passed the 
Dominion Parliament at the recent session — 
reveals several similarities. The maximum — 
pension jn Australia is £1 a week while in 
Canada it is $240 a year. In Australia as in 
Canada this pension is reducible by the pos- — 
session of a private income. Canada’s Act — 
differs from that of Australia in so far as one- 
half the expenditure is borne by the several 
provincial governments which must also bear — 
the cost of administration. In Canada the 
age for pension eligibility is 70 years as com- 
pared with Australia’s 60 years for women and | 
65 for men. It was estimated that 98,841 eli- 
gible pensioners would come under the Cana- 
dian Act involving a total liability on the part 
of the Dominion and the provincial govern- 
ments of approximately $23,000,000. The 
census of 1921 gave the population of Aus- — 
tralia as 5,436,000. The population of Canada 


A comparison of group — 


Industrial insurance and industrial — 
pension funds pension funds was made — 
and group by Sir Joseph Burn in the © 
insurance course of an address at a 


recent conference of the 
Industrial Welfare Society (Great Britain) 
held at London. He stated that in Great — 
Britain the demand for pensions was “in- 
creasing at an astounding rate,” and 
‘expressed surprise that American employees 
seemed to be satisfied with group insurance. — 
“Group insurance,” he said, “is a method of — 
providing: an amount of money in the event — 
of an employee dying while in the employ-_ 
ment of a firm or at a comparatively early 
date after employment, has ceased. It is 
really a temporary life insurance and, as such, _ 
costs very little to provide, since only a very 
small proportion of the employees of any one — 


Probably the reason for the success of group _ 
insurance in the United States is to be found — 
in the fact that most workers, of whatever 
grade, feel that, they have a very good chance © 


their families in the event of misfortune, they _ 
themselves are able to provide for the future — 
without assistance. In a country with great 
and only partially developed natural resources _ 
such an attitude is easily understood. Con- 
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ditions are very different in our own country, 
and the demand is for some provision which 
will benefit the person most nearly interested 
during his or her own lifetime.” 

On the other hand, the speaker stated that 
a pension is simply a form of deferred pay- 
ment. “The employer should imagine that 
every week or month, so much jis paid in 
wages and salaries in cash and so much in 
promissory notes. Whether the pension is 
provided by the men themselves, or by the 
employer, or partly by each, it seems plain 
to me that the pension is a part of the 
remuneration earned and is paid for as the 
labour is given.” 

These “deferred payments” are usually the 
chief source from which the pension fund is 
accumulated; but Sir Joseph Burn recom- 
mends joint contributions from the employer 
and the employee as the most efiective 
system, preferably under the management of 
the firm itself, rather than that of an jinsur- 


ance company. Among the intricate calcu- 
lations to be made by a company embarking 
on a penison scheme the speaker referred to 
the “extraordinary advance” in recent vears 
in the’length of life of people in Great 
Britain.” Thus a few years ago there was 
good reason to believe that if a man in a 
particular group was provided with a pension 
of £100 a year at the age of 60, the sum of 
£950 was required to pay that pension. If 
now it is found that £1,100 is required to 
produce the same pension, it is evident that 
funds in which the calculations have not been 
arrived at on that basis are insolvent. 
Women’s pensions must be considered quite 
separately. The expectation of life is greater 
than in the case of men, and, further, it is 
my experience that it is of very little value 
to provide a pension for a woman at as old 
an age as a man. Women, for various 
physical reasons, require the pension at an 
earlier age.” 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


[HE employment situation at the end of 

July was reported by the superintendents 
of the Employment Service of Canada to be 
as follows:— 

Crop “prospects in the Province of Nova 
Scotia were good and the agricultural industry 
was busy. Fairly good catches were reported 
by the fishing industry. Pulp wood cutting 
was proceeding, but men were hesitant about 
taking work in the woods at this season, pre- 
ferring other employment. Production at the 
coal mines remained favourable. Manufac- 
turing industries generally were normally 
busy, while the iron and steel group was 
stated to be fair. Halifax.was the busiest 
centre in so far as construction was concerned 
and some buildings of substantial size were 
being proceeded with; elsewhere throughout 
the province this industry was rather quiet. 
Transportation and trade were both reported 
as fair. 

In New Brunswick crop prospects were 
fairly promising, although the weather had 
interfered to some extent with work in the 
agricultural industry. Fairly good catches 

were reported by the fishing industry. With 
logging activity centering chiefly in pulp wood 
cutting, the same difficulty was being experi- 
‘enced in New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia, 
namely, men were somewhat averse to taking 


work in the woods at this time of year.. 


Manufacturing industries, generally speaking, 
were normal. Building construction seemed 
to be fairly active, with: most building trades- 


men engaged. Transportation showed fair 
activity, while trade was in good voiume. 
Demands for farm workers at the Quebec 


~ employment offices were heavy. It was stated 


that the prospects for the forthcoming logging 
season were promising, and rather heavy de- 
mands for workers for this industry which 
had already been registered at the offices, in- 
dicated an anticipation of considerable activity. 
Most of ‘the factories throughout this province 
seemed to be working on full time, with pro- 
duction satisfactory. Building and road con- 
struction showed substantial improvement 
during the month, with the result that con- 
siderable numbers of vacancies for tradesmen | 
and labourers were notified during July. 
Transportation was very active, while trade 
was stated to be good. The demand for 
women domestic workers was brisk and 
Montreal reported the usual shortage of 
applicants. ie 

Orders for farm workers in Ontario were 
heavy and general, with some local shortages 
of experienced men reported. Manufacturing 
concerns continued fairly busy, although not 
many additional workers were being taken — 
on; while some centres reported a midsummer ~ 
slackening, it would not seem to be of any | 
considerable proportions. Railroad construc- 


- tion throughout the province was fair, while 


building construction was satisfactorily good, 
with tradesmen very generally employed at 
most centres, although no shortage of workers 
in this industry appeared to exist. This being 
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the quiet season for the logging industry, the demands for workers had not yet become 
orders for workers were light. The metal extremely heavy. However, as in other years 
mining industries in the northern part of in the pre-harvest season, the orders for farm 
Ontario continued with normal activity, and hands were becoming more numerous, while — 
the few orders for workers received at the applicants showed a disinclination to engage 
employment. offices were easily filled. De- by the month, preferring to await the harvest 
mands for women domestic workers were not rates of pay; although placements were hin- 
so great as formerly, and the shortage of dered to some extent by this feature, they — 
applicants were not so noticeable. were showing an increase. Road construction — 
In Manitoba crop prospects were favour- was being carried on at many points through- 
able, but as some weeks yet remained before out the province. In the City of Winnipeg 
harvesting operations would become general, building construction was very brisk, permits 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) , 
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Trade, external, aggregate..... tl Baeerenemeens, 3 208,229,997] 205,710,426} 200,204,844) 210,912,014) 179,147,123 © 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption.............++ $ ..-| 101,029,386 94,412,439 88,610, 048 91,513,173 86,052,253. 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ ..-| 105,678,453} 109,782,591] 110,325,650) 118,188,590 91,353,423 
Customs duty collected........ eae ar 15, 632,219 15,058,983 13,935,414 12,944, 
Bank debits to Individual 


BOCOUNES S<2ec asin a0 Eve Mme $ 2,879,703,851} 2,986,235, 659 2,684, 156,996] 2,415,275,589 
Bank clearings............ ive 3 1, 655,000,000} 1,716,975,000 0 1,469, 252,796 
Bank notes in circulation... $ 177,611,562} 164,506,202 166,371,587 
Bank deposits; savings $ 1,380,325,581] 1,389,750, 483 
Bank loans, commercial, eben i Soe |) occ chewsagee’ 1,027,186,517] 1,022,732,000 
Security Prices, Index Number.— 

Common stocks............sse08 

Preferred stocks............s.000 

MSOMOR ES ccrene ciciaasths ilarsqii ssi <rors 
= Wholesale, Index num- 

Eat campuarasdwiaiviaietainrets agi's 6 


lc Retail, Family bud- 
Wetter Ms. (etecae dagtweetean : D 
‘Business failures, number..... | eee i 
‘Business failures, liabilities... $ | § 1,783,084/.............. 
Employment Index Number, 
Employers’ pay roll figures.. 
ana pen bao Laker 


Building permits.............. 
{Contracts awarded.... 
af ral Production— 
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, se COMB ].........-.... 1,387,040 
Bilver ore shi from Cobalt Ibs. 661. 

Timber scaled in British Co Pisco 


BMDIG sie cccen Cou ses ¢ AW. LUAT ey cede ceee 
pattonpee 257,444, 993) 


251,744 


ways, gross earnings..... ie Kee eed 4 18, 672,320 18, 643 “wy 
Operating expenses......... Si ey. SRE ee te os kink 754, "457,209 
oiipeeatina 17,754,176 16, 457, 29! 


gross earnings........... ee be 
Canadian Pacific Railway, | —- 15, 533, 968 15,492,758. 


per: expenses : 
Steam rail ways, freight in ibid 
EGIISGy intdalths Tye hhe Al | PWEESERGNSGK RETR Sore stikas. . SH 
Newsprint............. RS?) PRR TT eae Cae horse he 
Automobiles, passenger...-..., 0 |....sssssssssusceseseeeeee 1,99 13,090 
***Index of physical volume of : 
Le oe oe eed ial apa sneer seen dan <casetiiote aanek 
ustrial production......... he Sete 
Manufacturing....... ianpttouee CaM AE I 6 alban pdt 


“Figures for end of previous months, +Bradstreet. {Maclea ing Review gures i Isewher 
inthis issue. **F for four weeks alltee July 30, roe oe “ead : BASAL 5 eeemclee of ‘the 
_ physical volume of business includes, pining, mani uring, employment in wholesale and retail trade, ion 
rl |e loadings, shares traded and bank debits. dustrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. _‘+tPreliminary.’ . 7 ae 
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for this year to date having amounted to 
five and one-half million dollars. Demands 
for casual labour for miscellaneous industries 
were very light. Orders for domestic workers 
were increasing in volume, although no pro- 
nounced shortages were in evidence. 

Demands for farm workers in Saskatchewan 
likewise were on the increase, and in this 
province some shortages of experienced men 
were reported. Activity in the construction 
Industry was fair, with quite a lot of work 
progressing. While demands for casual lab- 
ourers for miscellaneous employment were re- 
ported to. be reasonably numerous, there was 
no shortage of applicants to accept the jobs. 
With good demands for women domestics, 
applicants were again reported as being scarce. 

As in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, an in- 
erease in farm orders was reported from AlI- 
berta, and already some shortages of farm 
hands were being experienced in the latter 
province. Railroad and highway construction 
with a substantial number of workers engaged, 
were in some instances adding to gangs. Build- 
ing construction in the larger centres in Al- 
berta appeared to be rather satisfactory, with 
most tradesmen engaged. While coal mining 
was dull, signs of renewed activity, especially 
in the Drumheller district, were noted. The 
Jemand for women domestics was on the in- 
srease. In other lines of employment, there 
was not much demand for workers. 

The logging industry in the Province of 

British Columbia continued to be rather quiet. 
Metal mining showed normal activity, with 
1 few demands for help reported at different 
sentres. No considerable surpluses of workers 
for the building and construction industry 
vere reported, and this industry appeared to 
9e progressing satisfactorily. Activities in the 
nanufacturing industry remained normal, 
vith canneries reported as particularly busy. 
Throughout this province conditions generally 
emained favourable. with unemployment at 
. rather low ebb. 
' There were further marked 
increases in employment at 
the beginning of July, accord- 
ing to statements tabulated 
yy the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
137 firms employing 896,956 workers, or 21,- 
66 more than on June 1. This increase, wives 
lightly exceeded that reported on July 1 of 
ny other year of the record, brought the 
ndex number to 108.4, as compared with 
05.9 in the preceding moni and with 103.7, 
6.8, 95.9, 99.5, 91.1 and 87.5 at the begin- 
ing of July in 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
md 1921, respectively. The situation con- 
inues to be decidedly better than in any other 
nonth of the years since 1920. 
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The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. In 
the former, construction recorded the most 
pronounced improvement, but there were also 
gains in logging, mining, services and some 
other groups, while manufacturing and trans- 
portation were slacker. In Quebec, construc- 
tion, transportation, manufacturing, services 
and trade reported the largest additions to 
staffs; on the other hand, logging was season- 
ally quiet as river-driving finished. In On- 
tario, manufacturing and logging registered be- 
tween-season dullness; but considerable gains 
were made in construction, transportation, 
mining and trade. In the Prairie Provinces, 
the greatest gains were in construction, manu- 
facturing, transportation, services and com- 
munications; logging, however, showed a sea- 
sonal decline. In British Columbia, manu- 
facturing, particularly canneries and lumber 
mills, construction and services united to re- 
cord the most marked gains indicated in that 
province on July 1, since the record was in- 
stituted in 1920, while logging afforded less 
employment. 

Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
lations are made, only two—Hamilton and 
Windsor (with the other Border cities)— 
showed reduced activity, while in Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the movement was decidedly 
favourable. In Montreal, employment con- 
tinued to advance, particularly in the manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade groups. In Quebec, manufacturing and 
construction registered practically all the 
gain. In Toronto, manufacturing, notably in 
food and printing establishments, construction, 
and trade reported increased activity. In 
Ottawa, most of the expansion took place in 
construction, although manufactures also were 
busier. In Hamilton, there were minor losses 
in personnel, but conditions were better than 
on July 1, 1926; construction was busier, while 
manufacturing was seasonally dull. In Wind- 
sor and other Border cities, further curtail- 
ment in automobile plants caused a large re- 
duction in employment. In Winnipeg, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and 
communications registered advances that 


brought employment to a higher level than 


at the beginning of July of any other year 
of the record. In Vancouver, the greatest 
gains were in manufacturing, but communi- 
cations and some other industries also re- 
ported improvement. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that within the raanufacturing group, 
there were considerable increases in the food, 
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lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, building ma- 
terial, electric current, mineral product, boot 
and shoe and electrical apparatus divisions, 
while seasonal curtailment was shown in tex- 
tile and iron and steel plants. Greatly in- 
creased employment was noted in communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade; on the other hand, 
logging camps registered important seasonal 
declines, largely owing to the cessation of river 
driving operations in Quebec. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of July. 


The upward movement of 


TRADE employment among local 
UNION trade unions indicated during 
REPoRTS May continued throughout 


June with increased impetus 
as shown by the returns tabulated from 1,561 
local organizations with 167,711 persons, 5,410 
or a percentage of 3.2 of whom were without 
work as compared with percentages of 5.2 in 
May and 4.1 in June last year. The in- 
crease in the volume of work afforded in the 
garment trades in Quebec was mainly respon- 
sible for the better conditions prevailing 
during June than in both the previous month 
and June last year, although Nova Scotia 
in lesser degree also contributed to gains. 
An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
more detail! a summary of the conditions 
among local trade unions at the end of June. 


During the month of June. 


EmpioymMent 1927, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of 
ReErorts Canada referred 32,571 work- 


ers to employment and made 
a total of 31,266 placements. Workers placed 
in regular employment numbered 21,518, of 
whom 17,435 were men and 4,083 were women. 
Placements in casual work numbered 9,748. 
Service’ of 33,540 
vacancies, of which 23,410 were for men and 


_ 10,130°for women., The number of applicants 
for work was 31,243 men and 11,219 women, 


a total of 42,462. A slight decline in the 
volume of business transacted is shown when 
_ the figures are compared with those of last 
month, and also with those of the corre- 


sponding period of last year, there being 


} 


ay 


T 


recorded during May, 1927, 35,604 vacancies, 


i 44,052 applications for work and 32,249 place- 


ments effected, while the registration in June, 


1926, showed 36,060 opportunities for service, - 


ments in regular and casual employment. A 


report in detail of the work of the offices 


for the month of June, 1927, and for the 
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quarterly period April to June, 1927, may be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 


Some figures indicating the 


PRODUCTION recent movement of _trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES table on page 834. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported that the physical volume 
of manufacturing in Canada, from March to 
May, reached a higher level than in any 
previous period. The monthly index of manu- 


facturers indicates that operations m January 


and February were maintained at about the 
level obtaining from October 1925 to Decem- 
ber 1926. The advance in the index in March 
to May was attributable especially to the 
activity in primary iron and steel plants, 
although other industries, including the auto- 
mobile and newsprint industries and lumber 
and flour milling, showed increased outputs. 
The average index of the volume of manu- 
factures during the first five months of 1927 
was 157, compared with 144 in 1926, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. Employment in manu- 
facturing industries on June 1, 1927, was at a 
higher level than at any date since 1920. 
The remarkable increase in the physical 


output of Canadian industry in the first five © 


months of the present year, compared with 
the high level maintained in the corresponding 
part of 1926, indicates that the country is 
now enjoying a period of industrial expansion 
in most lines. Considering forestry, mining, 
construction and manufactures—the four prin- 
cipal branches of industry, which, with agri- 
culture, are engaged in the production of 
commodities, the output in the first five 
months of 1927 was ten per cent in excess 
of the corresponding period of 1926. This was 
determined by the maintenance in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of an index 
number of the physical volume of production 
in the four branches in question, weighted 
according to the net value of production in 
the period from 1919 to 1924. 

The physical volume of business in Canada 
during the first six months of 1927 was greater 
than in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. The index indicated a gain 
amounting to nine per cent, the preliminary 
figure for June being slightly below the high 
point of the preceding month. In the com- 
parison of the half year, most of the factors 
upon which the index was based showed 
important increases. The output of the 
forestry industry averaged about six per cent 
greater, while the value of contracts awarded, 
indicative of the trend of the construction 
industry, was somewhat below the high level 
of the first half of 1926. The output of 
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nanufacturing concerns increased nearly eight 
er cent; which was very satisfactory in view 
f the high rate of operation during the early 
nonths of 1926. The value of imports in- 
reased 9.5 per cent, while the exports 
leclined 16.4 per cent, but the external trade 
tatistics would be considerably more favour- 
ble if corrected for the difference in prices. 
the increase in bank debits, after being 
Jaced on a physical volume basis by elim- 
nating the price element, was ten per cent. 
The production of pig iron in Canada 
mounted to 69,437 long tons, a decline of 
2 per cent from the 78,987 tons of May, and 
wo per cent less than the 70,854 tons pro- 
luced in June a year ago. Output of foundry 
nd malleable iron showed some gains, but 
hese were more than offset by basic iron 
lropping to 41,696 tons from 64,085 tons. 
foundry iron advanced to 21,387 tons from 
4,902 tons, and malleable to 6,354 tons; no 
nalieable iron was made in May. For the 
irst half-year, production totalled 403,713 long 
ons, a gain of nine per cent over the 370,864 
ons produced in the first six months of 1926, 
nd 39 per cent over the 290,892 tons made 
luring the corresponding period of 1925. 
‘urnace charges for the month included 
25,140 long tons of imported iron ore, 79,992 
hort tons of coke and 37,970 short tons of 
imestone. For the six months’ period, 
urnace charges totalled 723,038 long tons of 
re, 448,741 short tons of coke and 221,481 
hort tons of limestone. Active furnaces in 
une showed no change from May. On June 
0, six furnaces having a daily capacity of 
375 long tons per day or 47 per cent of the 
otal capacity of all iron blast furnaces in 
fanada, were in blast at the following points: 
vo at Sydney, N.S.; two at Hamilton, Ont., 
nd two at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Produc- 
on of ferro-alloys fell off slightly in June to 
418 tons from 4,773 tons in May. Although 
gures for the year to date are still incom- 
lete, the records show a total output of 
3,958 tons for the first half of the year con- 
sting of two grades, one having a high 
langanese content and the other from ten 
» 75 per cent silicon. The production of 
eel ingots and castings amounted to 59,940 
yns, a decline of 39 per cent from the 96,711 
ns and 27 per cent under the 81,277 tons 
sported for June last year. 


According to a report pre- 


UILDING * pared by the Dominion 
mMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ONTRACTS _ of the building permits issued 
WARDED by the municipal authori- 


ties in sixty-three cities in 
‘anada during the month of June, 1927, 


. =< => 


amounted to $18,399, 858, as compared with 
$20,532,147 in the preceding month, and with 
$18,718 (050 in June, 1926. 

The MeLean Building Review estimates the 
total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in July, 1927, at $50,881,200. 
Of this amount $23,120,100 was for engineer- 
ing construction; $12,118,600 for residential 
buildings; $10,831,700 for business buildings 
and $4,810,800 for industrial construction. The 
apportionment of contracts awarded by pro- 
vinces during July, 1927, was: Ontario, $28,205,- 
800; Quebec, $14,172,600; Prairie Provinces, 
$4,652,900; British Columbia, $3,180,000 and 
the Maritime Provinces, $669,900. 

The “contemplated new construction” in 
Canada during July, 1927, according to the 
same Mevew, totalled $37,401,200, $12,342,700 
of ‘this amount being for residential buildings; 
$11,743,900 for business buildings; $2,388,500 
for industrial buildings, and $10,926,100 for 
engineering construction ‘including bridges, 
dams, wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, 
streets and general engineering). 

The value of construction contracts awarded 
throughout the Dominion during the January- 
June period, 1927, was $191,323,800, as com- 
pared with $194,543,600 in 1926 and $125,544,- 
100 in 1925. Of the total contracts awarded 
this year, $58,688,300 was classed as residential 
buildings, $73,561,500 as business, $22,889,300 
as industrial, and $36,184,700 as engineering. 
In 1926, the total was divided as follows:— 
residential $56,415,300, business, $53,760,500, 
industrial, $43,879,500 and engineering, $40,- 
488,300. There were thus increases during the 
first half of 1927, as compared: with last year 
in the two classes most heavily represented in 
the building permits statistics—residential and 
business building. 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Customs and Excise 
shows that in June, 1927, the 
mercharidise entered for consumption amounted 
to $101,029,386, as compared with $94,412,439 
in May, and $91,513,173 in June, 1926. The 
domestic merchandise exported amounted to 
$105,678,453, as compared with $109,782,591 in 
May, 1927, and $118,188,590 in June, 1926. 

The chief imports in June, 1927, were: Iron 
and its products, $24,385,288, and non-metallic 
minerals and products, $16,910,584. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $38,518,972, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $27,054,383. 

In the two months ending June, 1927, ex- 
ports of egricultural and vegetable products. 
mainly foods. were valued at $124,413,203, and 

wood, wood products and paper at $67,306, 255. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE 


’ 
. 
! 


 , 1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
July, 1927, was less than during June, 1927, 
and less than during July, 1926. There were 
in existence during the month thirteen dis- 
putes, involving 1,923 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 8,803 working days, as 
compared with sixteen disputes in June, involv- 
ing 1,751 workpeople, and resulting in a time 
loss of 16,1389 working days. In July, 1926, 
there were on record eighteen strikes, involv- 
ing 10,891 workpeople and resulting in a time 
loss of 49,058 working days. One of the strikes 
and lockouts commencing prior to July ter- 
minated during the month, and two of the 
strikes and lockouts reported as commencing 
during the month also terminated during July. 
At the end of July, therefore, there were on 
record ten strikes and lockouts, affecting 303 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five, in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $10.92 at the beginning of 
July as compared with $10.86 for June; $11.07 
for July, 1926; $10.49 for July, 1925; $9.91 
for July, 1924; $10.17 for July, 1923; $10.27 
for July, 1922; $10.96 for July, 1921; $16.84 
for July, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $13.00 for July, 1918; and $7.42 for 
July, 1914. Potatoes were again substantially 
higher while less important advances occurred 
in the prices of eggs, bread, flour, rolled oats. 
prunes, salt pork and mutton. The prices of 
butter, beef, veal, fresh pork, bacon, lard, 
rice and coffee were lower. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 


budget averaged: $21.11 at the beginning of 


_ July as compared with $21.04 for June; $21.30 


for July, 1926: $20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 


for July, 1924; $20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 
for July, 1922; $21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.66 for July, 
1918; and $14.17 for July, 1914. Fuel and 


_ rent showed little change. 


In wholesale prices the index number csl- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was slightly lower at 152.0 for July as com- 
pared with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 
- 1926; 158.1 for July, 1925; 153.9 for 
— 1924; 153.5 for July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 
256.3 for July, 
1920 (the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 
199.5 for July, 1918. In the classification ac- 
cording ito chief component material, five of 
_ the eight main groups declined, one advanced 
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and two were practically unchanged. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables — 
and their Products group, advances in the 
prices of grains, mill feed and fruits being — 
more than offset by declines in the prices of — 
potatoes, sugar, rubber, hay, coffee, rosin and — 
turpentine; the Animals and their Products 
group due to declines in the prices of cattle 
and meats which more than offset advances in 
the prices of hogs, eggs, hides, leather, boots 
and shoes; the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper group because of lower prices for — 
groundwood and matches; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group due to declines in the prices of 
lead, silver, tin, spelter and solder and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products groups due 
mainly to a decline in the price of white 
lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Pro- 
ducts group advanced due to higher prices for 
cotton, wool and jute. The Non-Metallic 
minerals group and the Iron and its Products — 
group were practically unchanged. 


The special labour tribunal, set up under — 
the Fascist “Charter of Labour” for Italy 
adjust industrial disputes, recently handed 
down its first judgment. A dispute arose 
between a group of landowners in Northern 
Italy and their argicultural workers over the 
reduction in wages resulting from the revalua- 
tion of the lira. The argiculturists attempted 
to force the workers to accept a 30 per cent — 
cut in wages, pleading that the revaluation of 
the lira had so increased the gold value of 
the workers’ wages as to render agriculture 
unprofitable. The workers refused to accept 
such a large reduction, but offered to take 
60 ‘centimes less an hour. The latter offer 
was refused by the landowners, and the matter 
was referred to the labour court, where the © 
workers’ offer was ratified. The argiculturists 
were ordered to pay the wages and the arrears 
due at the rate proposed by the employees. | 
The text of the Fascist “Charter of Labour”, 
under which the labour court was established, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerre for May, 
1927, page 524. 


A scheme of group insurance for civie 
employees in the City of Quebec has been 
recently adopted by the city council. It was 
first suggested by the firemen and policemen 
in the city, and occasioned considerable 
discussion for several months. The scheme as 
finally adopted covers the whole body of civi v 
employees. | 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGA- 
TION ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1927 


URING the month of July no applica- 
tions were received for the establish- 
ent of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
on under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
on Act. The Honourable Peter Heenan, 
Tinister of Labour, however, visited Winni- 
eg, and, as a result of his personal interven- 
on, an amicable settlement was effected in 
ve case of differences existing between the 
Jinnipeg Electric Company, Limited, and 
lanitoba Telephone System and certain of 
1eir employees being linemen, cable splicers, 
oublemen and station wiremen, members of 
ocals 435 and 1037, International Brother- 
ood of Electrical Workers. 
The receipt in the Department during June 
f an application for the establishment of a 
oard to deal with this controversy was men- 


tioned in the July issue of the Lasour 
GazettE. The application stated that the dis- 
pute grew out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. The number of employees 
directly affected by the difficulty was given 
as 250 and 500 indirectly. Mr. Heenan held 
several conferences with the parties concerned 
and through his mediation an agreement was 
reached based on a compromise. 

Settlements of disputes referred to Boards 
under the Statute, as noted in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazprre, are described on 
another page of this issue. These disputes 
are those involving (1) clerks, freight handlers, 
etc., employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company; (2) the same classes of 
employees on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways; and (3) sleeping and dining ear 
employees on the same system. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


y IX new decisions of the Canadian Rail- 

way Board of Adjustment No. 1 have 
een received by the Department. This Board 
as established under an Order in Council, 
ated July 11, 1918, while the war was still 
| progress, its purpose being to secure un- 
iterrupted service on the railways. The 
oard consists of six representatives of the 
ilway companies and six representatives of 
bour, one for each of the railway brother- 
90ds. Harlier cases were outlined in the 
ABouR GazerTe for April, 1927, and in pre- 
ious issues. The new decisions are as fol- 
Ws :— 


age No. 278—Canadian Pacific Railway, 
western lines, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
ympany and the Brotherhood as to the com- 
uny’s right to vary the hours for starting 
ews in full-crewed yards, as laid down in 
ticle 3 of the Yardmen’s Schedule. 
The employees contended that all such 
ews, when worked in continuous service, 
ould be started within the periods named 
erein, the company contending that extra 
rd crews were not covered by this article. 
was pointed out that the yard service rules 
sre the same as those in effect on railways 
| Beis United States, having been adopted 
Canada with the understanding that they 
ould be applied in the same manner as on 
e United States railways. 
. = 


Having there- 


fore inquired as to the practice on the United 
States railways the Board decided that in 
yards where yard crews are working regular 
assignments under article 8, one or more in- 
dependent assignments working regularly may 
be started at any time during the twenty- 
four hour period, excepting between twelve 
midnight and six-thirty a.m. 


Case No. 282—Canadian National Railways, 
western region, and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


This case concerned a dispute between the 
company and staff employees handling trains 
and performing telegraphic duties on Van- 
couver Island lines. It was presented to the 
Board on October 12, 1926, when it developed 
that additional information was required be- 
fore the Board could reach a decision in the 
matter. It was accordingly referred back to 
the parties. The Board was subsequently in- 
formed that a satisfactory settlement had 
been reached, and a request for withdrawal 
was approved by the Board. 


Case No. 285—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic region, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


This case consisted of a claim for lost time 
by a bridge and building foreman. It was 
presented to the Board on March 8, 1927, 
when it developed that additional information 
was required before the Board could reach 
a decision in the matter. It was accordingly 
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referred back to the parties. The Board has 

since been informed that a satisfactory settle- 

ment was reached, and the request made for 

withdrawal was accordingly approved by the 

Board. 

Case No. 290—Canadian National Railways, 
Atlantic region, and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


This case, relating to a controversy between 
the company and a bridge and building fore- 
man, was presented to the Board on March 
8, 1927, when it developed that additional in- 
formations would be necessary before the 
Board could reach a decision in the matter. 
It was accordingly referred back to the 
parties. The Board, on being later informed 
that a satisfactory settlement had been 
reached, approved a request for withdrawal. 
Case No. 291—Canadian National Railways, 

central region, and Order of Railroad 

Telegraphers. 


A dispute arose between the company and 
its telegraphers over the employment of an 
operator to act as relieving agent at a station 
on a division where there was no regular re- 
lief agent employed at the time. The oper- 
ator worked for eighteen days, being paid 
at the same rate as the man he relieved 
($122.76). The employees claimed that in ac- 
cordance with the schedule sufficient relief 
agents should be maintained to meet all 
reasonable demands and that their minimum 
wage should be $162.76; and also that when a 


__ telegrapher relieved an agent he was to receive 


ij 
i 


the pay of a relief agent. The company 


claimed that the employment of a relief agent 


on this particular division was not warranted. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent that, in this particular 
case, the relieving agent’s rate should be paid 
because of a previous mutual arrangement he- 


tween the company and the telegraphers of 


this district to the effect that a telegrapher 
relieving an agent on annual vacation should 
be paid the relieving agent’s rate, if at the 
time, a regular relieving agent is not em- 


ployed on the territory. 


Case No. 292—Canadian National Railways, 
central region, and Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 


A dispute arose- between the company and 


_ its employees in a certain yard over a bul- 
. _letin issued by the company to the effect that 


a ballast pit, about two miles distant from 
the south switch of the yard, was to be con- 


sidered within the limits of the yard switch 
engine. Yardmen in the yard were required — 


to make short trips to the pit for the pur- 


y pose of ‘Switching coal track, etc, and for 
= this service they claimed a minimum day in 


addition to their yard time. They also pro- 
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tested that the unloading of coal and the 
handling of ballast at the pit was done almost 
exclusively by road crews. This work, they © 
claimed, should be done by the yard crew 
if the pit is within the limits of the yard. 
The company claimed that all switching 
performed at the pit since the issuance of the 
bulletin had been done by yard crews. It © 
also claimed that the loading of ballast and 
the unloading of coal was work-train service 
and as such belonged to the road crew. 
The Board denied the claim of the em- 
ployees. At the same time it did not approve © 
of an arrangement between the company and 
its employees whereby certain exclusively ~ 
switching work within the switching limits 
was handled by road crews. 


Nationality of Mine Workers in British 
Columbia 


The Engineering and Mining Journal for 
July 9 contains a sketch of mining in British 
Columbia by Mr. T. A. Rickard. The writer 
notes the recent change in the composition of 
the labour employed in the mines of the’ Pro- 
vince as in those of other parts of the con- 
tinent. “Broadly speaking,” he says, “the here- _ 
ditary miner has disappeared; his place has — 
been taken by the mere labourer, whose lack 
of training has been overcome by the use of 
increasingly effective machines for drilling, 
breaking, and moving the ore. In British 
Columbia the change has not been completed, — 
fortunately the old stock surviving to a not- 
able extent. Thus at the Premier mine 35 per 
cent of the labour force was British in 1924 
(the latest year for which such statistics are 
available) and eighteen per cent was Canadian. 
Men from the United States composed a quota 
of seven and a half per cent and Italians three 
and a half per cent. Scandinavians and Slavs 
(chiefly Russian) each contributed ten per’ 
cent. The 3.8 per cent of Japs represented 
cooks and helpers, not real miners or even 
mine labourers. At the Anyox plant of the 
Granby Company 27 per cent were British 
and 24 per cent Canadian; American, four 
per cent; Swede, 9 per cent; Italian, six pe 
cent, and from two to five per cent of Russian, 
Finn, German,’ Norwegian, Ukranian, Polish, 
and Australian. At the Surf Inlet mine the — 
British represented 46 per cent and the Cana 


American, seven per cent Swede, four per 
cent Norwegian, four per cent Finn and. two 
per cent Polish. Thus, on average, one may 
say that fully fifty per cent of the mine work- 
ers are British and Canadian. In the coal 
mines Oriental labour is noteworthy. Thus at 
the Nanaimo mine, of the Western Fuel Com- 
pany, 1385 Chinese are found among 1,394 
workers, or about ten per cent.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1927 


“HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
- existence during July was thirteen as 
mpared with sixteen the preceding month. 
he time loss for the month was less than 
ring July, 1926, being 8,803 working days as 
mpared with 49,058 working days during 
€ same month last year. 


Number of | Time loss 


Number 
Date _ of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
SLOT cssisaeraree «es 13 1,923 8,803 
OE ASE es 16 1,751 16,139 
Bp LO26e.. secesckews 18 10,891 49,068 


‘he record of the Department includes lockouts as 
l as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
ich is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, included 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
work involving six or more employees at its com- 
weement and lasting at least ome working day. Dis- 
es of less than one day’s duration, and disputes 
olving less than six employees, are included in the 
lished record only when ten days’ or more time loss 
caused, but a separate necord of such disputes is 
intained in the Department, and the figures are given 
the annual review. 
he figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which 
ne to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
jhods taken to secure information practically pre- 
le probability of omissions of a serious nature. In- 
nation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
jloyees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
received until some time afiter its commencement. 
Ten disputes, involving 303 workpeople, 
re carried over from June; and three dis- 
tes commenced during July. One of the 
ikes and lockouts commencing prior to July 
minated during the month, and two of the. 
ikes and lockouts commencing during July 
o terminated during the month. At the 
d of July; therefore, there were on record 
1 strikes and lockouts, as follows: Bakers, 
mtreal, 1’.Q.; ladies’ clothing factory work- 
Toronto, Ont.; cap makers, Toronto, 
t.; men’s clothing factory workers, Mon- 
al, P.Q.; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont.; 
eksmiths, Saskatoon, Sask.; stonecutters, 
mitreal; lathers, Montreal, P.Q.; painters, 
ronto, Ont.; and electrical workers at Var- 
ver, B.C. : 
‘he record does not include minor disputes 
h as are described in a previous paragraph, 
- does it include disputes as to which in- 
mation has been received indicating that 
ployment conditions are no longer affected, 
hough the unions or organizations con- 
ped have not yet declared them termin- 
d. Information is available as to five such 
utes, namely moulders at Galt, Ont., 
gust 2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, 
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March 24, 1925; men’s clothing factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q., July 28, 1926; fur workers 
at Winnipeg, Man., September 25, 1926; and 
plumbers at Windsor, Ont., April 5, 1927. 

A dispute involving 24 restaurant employees 
in several establishments in Saskatoon, Sask., 
in a cessation of work from July 22 to July 
25 thas been reported in the press. The 
employees demanded an increase in wages and 
shorter hours including six days work per 
week instead of seven, and recognition of the 
union. The conditions of the settlement, it 
was reported, provided for a minimum rate 


.of fifty dollars per month and meals, nine 


hours per day for women and ten hours for 
men, and six days per week; but no recogni- 
tion of the union. 

A dispute of plasterers at Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, alleged to have been a lockout, com- 
menced on June 20, 1927, but was reported to 
the Department too late to be included in the 
July issue of the Lasour Gazette. In this dis- 
pute the employees concerned claimed that 
they were shut out. by.the employer when 
they refused to work overtime unless paid at 
the rate of double time for such work. On 
June 25, 1927, the employer acceded to their 
demand and the strikers returned to work. 

Of the disputes which commenced during 
the month iwo were against changes in work- 
ing ‘conditions, and one was for an increase 
in wages and for shorter hours. Of the three 
strikes which terminated during the month 
two were in favour of the employer and one 
resulted in a compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes, in addition to 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Bakers, Monrreat, P.Q.—In this dispute, 
which commenced on May 1, 1927, for an in- 
crease in wages, most of the strikers were still 
out at the end of July, only two of the em- 
ployers having reached an agreement with 
their employees. — 


Hat Workers, GueveH, Ont.—In this dis- 
pute, which commenced on June 28, 1927, the 
employees ceased work when their demand for 
a working day of less than eight hours was 
refused. By the end of the week, however, 
it was agreed between the parties concerned 
that the work should be done in two shifts 
of eight hours each; and on July 4, 1927, the 
men returned to work. 

Buacksmitus, Saskatoon, SasK.—This dis-, 
pute, involving blacksmiths and certain other 
trades in an establishment in Saskatoon since 
May 17, 1927, was still unsettled at the end of 
July. Most of the strikers, however, had se- 
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cured work with other employers, only four of demand for an increase in wages was refused, 
the men being unemployed at the end of the there was little change during July. At the 
month. end of the month the strike was still unterm- 


Sronecurrers, Monrreat, P.Q—In this dis- inated, although some of the strikers had se- 
pute, work ceased on June 10, 1927, when a de- — eyred work elsewhere. 
an or ine i wage 7.6382" vas, Tonoso, Ont-—In tis dit 

; ’ 
ployers. During July some of the strikers pita pe ee peree he ee ae 
secured work with other employers. As the ‘e Tetusa ae a pane 

uarries were picketed by the union the Crease m wages, the majority of t e irms ¢con= 
: cerned had signed agreements with the union 


employers provided special conveyances to aoe 2 . 
and from work for employees not on strike. by the beginning of July. At the end of the 


Laruers, Montreat, P.Q.—In this dispute, month, however, the dispute was still unterm- 
which commenced on June 6, 1927, when a _ inated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING JULY, 1927. 
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Number} Time 

Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in Remarks 

Y ployees | working = 
involved days 


— | 


ke) i no 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts occuring prior to July, 1927. 


MANUFACTURING— ° 
Vegetable Foods— : , \ 
Bakers, Montreal, P.Q........... 54 1,350 [Commenced May 1, 1927, for increase in wages. 

Unterminated. 1 


Clothing (including knitted goods)— . 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 100 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926; enforce- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. ment of non-union conditions. Unterminated. 


~ 


Cap makers, Toronto, Ont..... 3 75 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1924 for employment of union 
members only. Unterminated. : 
Men’s clothing factory work- 42 1,050 |Commenced June 4, 1927, against change to piece 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. rate system and to maintain union conditions. — 
Unterminated. 
Hat workers, Guelph, Ont..... 35 53 [Commenced June 28, 1927, for shorter hours. Ter 


minated July 4, 1927. Compromise. 

Printing and Publishing— ; ; 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont... 2 50 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of 
employees for union activity. Unterminated. 

Tron, Steel and Products— h 
Blacksmiths, etc., Saskatoon, 


ask. ‘ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— ; 
Stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q... 80 2,000 |Commenced June 10, 1927, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. i 


ios) 
i 
or 
i=) 


Commenced May 17, 1927, for increase in wages 
and recognition of union. Unterminated. 


ConstTRuUCcTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Lathers, Montreal, P.Q........ 50 1,250 be rena June 6, 1927, for increase in wages. 
nterminated. ? 
Painters, Toronto, Ont......... 25 475 |Commenced June 6, 1927, for increase in wages 
Unterminated. ; ; 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1927. 
-Mrintne, Non Ferrous Smurrine| - ‘ 
AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 650 650 |Commenced July 5, 1927, ‘against changes in work- 
N.S. ing conditions. Terminated July 6, 1927, in 
‘ ' favour of employers. ‘ 7 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 925 925 |Commenced July 6, 1927, against changes in work- 
5. ing conditions, Terminated July 7, 1927, ix 
favour of employers. he 
Construction— 
7 Peeper age warek en 
Electrical workers, Vancouver, 45 675 |Commenced July 14, 1927, for increase in s and 
B.C. shorter hours. Unterminated. a 


; *Reports indicate that the strikers hav i and — 
cette atety babe tc erie ave been replaced but there are still a number of employees out and 
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Coan Miners, New Warerrorp, N.S.—In 
this dispute, which commenced on July 5, 
1927, the men went out in sympathy with two 
of their number who had objected to a change 
in their working conditions. They returned to 
work the next day with no change in working 
conditions. 

Coan Minurs, SypNey Minzs, N.S.—This 
dispute, which commenced on July 6, 1927, 
Was a protest against the allotment of work 


to certain miners. The strikers returned to 
work the next day with no change in working 
conditions. 

ExvecrricaL Workers, VANcouvEr, B.C. —This 
dispute, which involved a cessation of work 
from July 14, 1927, occurred owing to the re- 


_fusal of certain employers to grant an in- 


crease in wages of $1 per day, from $8 to 
$9, and a decrease in hours from 44 hours per 
week to 40 hours per week. At the end 
of the month the dispute was still unsettled. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


an HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February 1927, as an adden- 
dum to the review of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1926. The latter review in- 
eluded a table summarizing principal statis- 
tics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in 
the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
Statistics only once each year the figures 
being issued in some cases after an interval 
cf as much as two years, so that for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The number of new disputes beginning in 
June was 16, involving (directly and indirect- 
ly) approximately 6,000 workpeople. In. ad- 
dition, 28 disputes involving about 16,000 
workpeople which began before June were 
still in progress in that month, so that there 
were 44 disputes involving 22,000 workpeople 
jn progress during the month. The time loss 
for these disputes was 79,000 working days. 

Two disputes involving coal miners near 
Durham, which began during May, were still 
in progress in June. In both cases the miners 
refused to work one shift every Saturday 
rather than two shifts on alternate Saturdays. 
These disputes involved stoppages of work on 
Saturdays only. One, involving 7,400 miners 
was settled in all but one colliery at the end 
of June on the employers’ terms. The cther, 
involving 2,044 coal miners, was still in pro- 
gress at the end of the month. | 

At Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, 1,800 coal 
miners went out on strike on May 30, against 
the dismissal of three workers. An amicable 
settlement was reached June 4. At Ystrad- 
gynlais, Brecon, 1,300 coal miners were in- 
volved in a dispute concerning the employ- 
ment of non-union workers. After one week’s 


“f 

a 

3 

a 

a ve 
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stoppage of work, the non-members joined the 
union and work was resumed, 

A strike of rivetters etc. employed in ship- 
yards on the Clyde took place in June. About 
1,500 workers were involved. The demand 
was for an increase in piece rates over the 
rates set forth in a new price list, and work 
was resumed under protest after three days 
stoppage of work: a claim was to be made for 
an increase in wages of 25 per cent. 

The 700 building operatives in Londonderry 
who went on strike on May 2, against a pro- 
posed reduction in wages, had all returned 
to work on July 9. No reduction in wages was 
made, and the bricklayers and masons recerved 
an increase. 


United States 


The number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning in May, according to preliminary figures, 
was 100, of which 74 involved 20,535 work- 
people, making the average number of em- 
ployees per dispute 278. Revised figures for 
April show the number of strikes and lockouts 
beginning in the month as 93, of which 61 
involved 222,903 workpeople. Of the 100 dis- 
putes beginning in May, 47 were in the build- 
ing trades, 10 in the clothing industry, 9 in coal 
mining, 9 in the textile industry and 25 m 
various other’ industries. 

Bituminous ‘Coal ‘Miners’ Dispute: During 
July there was little change in the situation. 
In the Central Competitive Field the opera- 
tion of several mines involved in the dispute 
on an open shop basis continued, and several 
others were opened under these conditions. 
In Ohio, the operators refused to consider the 
proposal of the union to revive the four-state 
conference and decided to operate on an open 
shop basis. A number of disturbances were 
reported and a number of arrests made in con- 
nection with riots. 

Labourers, Hartford, Connecticut: A strike 
of about 1,000 building labourers began on 
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May 4 for an increase in wages from 55 and 
60 cents an hour to 65 cents an hour, but the 
strike was abandoned by May 14. 

Millwork Carpenters, Chicago, Illinois: 
About 1,200 millwork carpenters went. on strike 
against a reduction in wages from $1.20 to 
$1.10 per hour. The strike began May 9 and 
terminated successfully on May 26. 


Belgium 


During May, 21 strikes began and 24 were 
carried over from the previous month, making 
a total of 45 disputes in progress during the 
month. These disputes involved 14,218 work- 
people, and resulted in a time loss of 188,378 
working days. Of the 21 disputes which began 
in the month, 14 were over questions as to 
wages, 2 against the discharge of workmen 
and the others over various other questions. 
Settlements were made in the case of 24 dis- 
putes, 6 in favour of workpeople, 9 in favour 
of employers and 9 ended in compromise. 


Finland 


During May 1927, 23 disputes were in pro- 
gress involving 100 establishments and 12,081 
workpeople. 


France 


-» Revised figures for the year 1924 were re- 


cently published. The number of disputes in 


' France, including Alsace-Lorraine, was 1,090, 
involving -279,633 workpeople and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,863,182 working days. These 
_ disputes include 1,083 strikes involving 274,865 
_workpeople and 7 lockouts involving 4,768 
-workpeople. The strikes were classified by in- 
_ dustries as follows: in the metal industry there 
_were 185 strikes involving 45,424 workpeople, 
in construction 153 .strikes involving 34,846 
-workpeople, in transportation and mainten- 
“ance 135° strikes involving 39,548 workpeople, 
in textiles 96 strikes involving 45,712 work- 
people, in stone and pottery work 82 strikes 
involving 10,339 workpeople, in wood and toy 


manufacture 74 strikes involving 8,629 work- 
people, in leather and hides, 57 strikes involv- 


f jing 15,813 workpeople, in foods 49 strikes in- 
volving 10,250 workpeople, ete. 
; The causes of the strikes were: 898 for in- 
creases in wages, 35 against reduction in wages, 
36 for reduction in working hours and the 
others for various other causes.. 
. The results of the strikes were: 218 in favour 
of workpeople, 495 in favour of employers and 
368 ended in compromise. a 
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-sue one course or the other may have serious 


. ploys persons other than members of his own 


‘fine of $500 as an uninsured employer even if 
no injury occurred. 
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Farmers under Compensation Act 
of California . 


Farmers are included in the provisions 0 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Califor 
nia under an amendment passed this year. The 
California Safety News states that the neces 
sity for this legislation is shown by the acci 
dent figures in the agricultural industry for 
the year 1926. During that year there was a 
total of 6,456 injuries to farm employees in 
California, of which 51 were fatalities, 66 per-_ 
manent injuries, and 6,339 were of a tempora’ 
nature. This is the largest number of injuries 
reported for any single classification other 
than for building construction and commercial 
enterprises during the year. California and 
Ohio are the pioneers in this endeavour to ex 
tend the benefits of Workmen’s Compensa 
tion to farm employees. 


The amendment lays the responsibility on 
the farmer of either electing to come under the 
Act or declining to do so. He is obliged to 
make a definite choice, and failure to pur- 


results. The procuring of a compensation in: 
surance policy will constitute an election to 
come under the Act. The farmer who em- 


family must either reject the Act or provide 
compensation coverage. If he rejects the Act, 
his status remains the same as it was before 
the amendment came into force, an injured 
employee being able to bring a suit against 
him for damages in the Superior Court, in 
which action the failure of an employer to 
secure the payment of insurance for the com: 
pensation to an injured employee is liable to 
prove costly. 

The farmer who does not carry compen 
sation insurance for his employees and who 
fails to accept or reject the compensation pro 
visions made eligible by the amendment is 
liable to heavy loss in case of accident to ar 
employee. He will be presumed to have ac 
cepted the provisions of the Act and will there- 
fore be subject to all the provisions and pen- 
alties of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. I 
case of an employee’s death he is liable to pay 
an award of $5.150. In non-fatal cases the 
award would be for surgical, medical and hos- 
pital treatment. In addition he is liable to a 


It may be noted that all the Canadian pro 
vinees exclude farmers from the provisions of 
Workmen’s Compensation. The Manitoba 
Act, while it specifically excludes the farmer 
from its provisions, gives him an elective privi- 
lege. The farm employee may become subject 


. 
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MIMIMUM WAGES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Regulations Governing Female Employees in Beauty Parlours and 
Barber Shops 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Saskatche- 
wan recently issued an order respecting 
female employees in beauty parlours and bar- 
ber shops. The regulations prescribe the 
usual precautions regarding cleanliness, light- 
ing, ventilation, temperature, drinking water, 
and toilet rooms. The sections governing 
hours of labour, wages and registration are as 
follows :— 


Hours of Labour 


(a) Subject to the provisions of clause (c), 
no person, firm or corporation shall employ a 
female or suffer or permit a female to be em- 
ployed in any beauty parlour or barber shop 
for a greater number of hours than fifty in 

-any one week or ten in any one day. At least 
one full hour shall be allowed for each meal. 

(b) When an employee is transferred from 
one establishment to another during the regu- 
Jar working day, the total number of hours 
worked by the employee shall not exceed 
those fixed by these regulations. 

(ce) Overtime may be worked only by per- 
mit. to be obtained from the secretary of the 
board, and shall not exceed three hours in any 
one day or six hours in any one week. Over- 
time shall be paid for at not less than the 
regular rate of wages. 


Wages 


(a) No person, firm or corporation shall em- 
ploy an experienced female or suffer or permit 
an experienced female to be employed in a 

beauty parlour or barber shop at a rate of 
wages less than $15 per week. (An experi- 


enced female is one who has been employed 
in the industry for six months). 

(b). There may be a probationary period 
of three months for which no wages are pay- 
able, after which the employee shall be paid 
wages at the rate of not less than $10 per 
week for a period of three months. There- 
after she shall be considered an experienced 
worker and shall not be paid less than the 
minimum rate of $15 per week’ prescribed for 
experienced workers. 

(c) No’ reduction for statutory holidays 
shall be made from the minimum wage. : 

(d) Where board or lodging or both are pro- 
vided by ithe employer there may be deducted 
from the wage rate a sum not to exceed $2.50 
per week for lodging nor $5.25 per week’ for 
board. 

(e) If uniforms are required to be worn 
they shall be supplied and laundered at the 
expense of the employer (Uniform means any 
special kind of dress, including caps, cuffs and 
aprons). 

(f) An employee when leaving the employ- 
ment shall be given a’certificate showing the 
length of time and experience in that em- 
ployment. 


Register 


Every employer shall keep a erate of the 
names and addresses, the working hours and 


,the actual earnings of all female employees, | 
and shall on request permit any member or 


representative of the board to inspect and 
examine the same. 

The regulations come into force on the aoth 
day of August, 1927. 


VARIOUS NEW REGULATIONS IN ALBERTA 


Factories Act, 1926—The first two regula- 
tions made under the provisions of the Alberta 
‘Factories Act, 1926, were published in the 
Alberta Gazette for July 15. The provisions of 
this Act were outlined in the Lasour GazerrTn 
for May, 1926, page 446. The new regula- 
tions provide as follows:— 

1. No person shall be employed in the var- 
nishing of casks or tanks in any case where 
‘such employment is likely to produce injuries 
or explosive gases, unless a watchman is sta- 
tioned on the outside of any such cask or 
‘tank, and there is ample and accessible pro- 
vision of remedies necessary to restore any 
7 
A 


ae 7 


person who has been accidentally overpenenen 
by any such gases. 

2. The inspector may at any time require, 
at his uncontrolled discretion, that, in any 
factory, any floor made of concrete or brick 
should be covered with matting or partially 
covered therewith in such a way as to pro-— 
vide sufficient matting covered space for the © 
person employed on such floor to stand upon. 

Mines Act-——A new regulation under the 
Mines Act of Alberta, requiring all miners — 
to present their certificates of competency be- 
fore commencing work in any mine, was pub- 
lished last month, The new provision will 


“ 
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take effect on October 1. The text of the 


regulation is as follows:— 


14. (a) Every person employed as a miner 
shall produce his certificate of competency 
as a miner granted under this Act before 
commencing work in any mine, and such cer- 
tificate shall during the period of his employ- 
ment be deposited with the employer, to be 
kept at the mine office, Such certificate shall 
be produced whenever requested by an in- 
spector, and same shall be returned to the 
miner when he severs connection with the 
employer. 


Regulations were recently published in Al- 
berta for the guidance of Boards of Examin- 
ers to conduct examinations for coal miners’ 
certificates of competency under the pro- 
vincial Mines Act. The regulations provide 
that the Minister appoint District Inspectors 
of Mines as Chairman of the Boards of Ex- 
aminers. ‘The chairman of each Board is to 
preside at all examinations and meetings of 
the Board; keep the minutes of all proceed- 
ings; sign and issue all certificates and for- 


ward returns to the Chief Inspector of Mines. 


~ 


Each member of the Board is entitled to vote 
at each examination. A notice of the date 


- and place of examination must be posted in 
&. conspicuous place for at least three days 


before the examination is held. Each can- 


didate must pay his fee to the chairman on 
presenting himself for examination. In addi- 
tion, candidates must present clear and satis- 
factory testimonials and produce satisfactory 
proof of their previous employment. The re- 
sult of each examination must be certified 
by at least two examiners on a specified form 
which is to be forwarded immediately to the 
Chief Inspector, who must also keep alpha- 
betical lists of all candidates whether suc- 
cessful or not. No certificates of competency 
may be issued to a miner who cannot satisfy 
a majority of the Board that he is sufficiently 
conversant with the English language and 
with the provisions of the Mines Act to ren- 
der his employment safe. All fees are to be 
forwarded to the Chief Inspector of Mines at 
the end of each month. The fee for the ex- 
amination is one dollar, for a substituted cer- 
tificate, fifty cents; and for a provisional cer- 
tificate, one dollar. ; 
Theatres Act——New regulations under the 
Alberta Theatres Act require that every pro- 
jectionist operating the machine of an itiner- 
ant show shall be required to have a third 
class certificate. In regard to examinations 
for third class certificates it is provided that 
any candidate who fails to obtain 50 per cent 
of the marks awarded at the examination, but 
secures over 25 per cent of the said marks, 
may be granted a provisional certificate. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1926 


a2 HE tenth annual report of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board of British 


Columbia covers the operations of the calen- 
dar year 1926. At the end of 1926 approxi- 


mately 7,500 workmen and their dependants 


_ were receiving either the whole or a part of 


their maintenance from the compensation pro- 


- vided under the act.’ There were on the pen- 


sion list at that date 631 widows, 1,063 children 
under 16, 106 dependent mothers, 42 depen- 


= dent fathers, and 28 other dependants, in ad- 


dition to 951 permanently disabled workmen, 
making in all 2,823 beneficiaries in receipt of 
regular allowances. This total of 7,500 also 


includes the dependants provided for in the 
permanent and temporary disability cases. 


The benefits of the act now apply to 165,000 
workmen and their families. During the ten 
years this legislation has been in effect 219,670 


accidents have been dealt with, and as a 
‘result of those accidents 2,206 workmen have 
lost their lives and 4,898 others were left 


either partially or totally incapacitated for 


further work in life. 


The report sounds a note of industrial pro- 
gress. The total payrolls of the industries 


covered under the act were approximately 
$175,000,000 in the year 1926, as compared 
with audited payrolls of $164,216,219 for 
1925; $155,410,227 for 1924; $153,548944 for 
1923; $130,592,502 for 1922, and $129,518,375 
for 1921. Industrial expansion is similarly 
evidenced by comparing the number of 
firms actively operating in the province at 
the end of each calendar year. On December 
31, 1926, there were 7,613 employing firms on 


‘the record, as compared with 7,197 at the end 


of 1925; 6,838 in 1924; 6,624 in 1923; 6,524 in 
1922, and 6,393 in 1921. During the year 108 
employers resumed operations after periods 
of inactivity, and 1,480 new firms commenced 
employing labour for the first time. In ad- 
dition to these, optional protection, made 
available by an amendment to the act in 1919, 
was applied for and extended to cover the 
workmen of 144 employers engaged in occupa- 
tions not compulsorarily under the act. There 
were 45 more employers personally availing 
themselves of optional protection in 1926 than 
in the previous year. (This phase of work- 
men’s compensation was the subject of a note 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1927, page 594). 
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‘irms to the number of 1,316 ceased to em- 
loy labour during the year, and 1,732 others 
ommenced or resumed operations, so that 
here was a net increase of 416 in the total 
umber operating. The extent to which the 
squirements of the act are being complied 
ith by employers may be judged from the 
act that out of 30,365 accidents reported dur- 
1g the past year only twenty-three occurred 
rior to the employer recording his operations 
nd being assessed in respect of them. 

An amendment to the act passed in 1925 
nd effective in 1926 allows the payment of 
ime loss compensation from the date of disa- 
ility in all cases where such disability is of 
1ore than 14 days duration, whereas formerly 
waiting period of three days was required 
1 such cases. Another amendment provides 
or the continuance of an existing household 
' desirable for the benefit of children left 
ependent by the death of a workman leaving 
6 widow or in a case where the widow sub- 
sequently dies. The same monthly payment 
lay now be made to a close relative or suit- 
ble person as would have been payable if 
here had been a widow. The monthly allow- 
nce to orphan children was at the same time 
aised from $12.50 to $15 each. 


Method of Administration—The report ex- 
lains the purpose and use of the reserve fund 
s follows:—‘“ Section 32 (1) of the act pro- 
ides that ‘the Board shall each year assess 
nd levy upon and collect from the employers 
aficient funds to provide in each year capital- 
ed reserves sufficient to meet the periodical 
ayments of compensation accruing in future 
ears in respect of all accidents which occur 
uring the year.’ So far as employers are 
oncerned, when an award is made for a fatal 
ra permanently disabling accident, the full 
ost of the same is forthwith taken out of their 
inds and their financial obligations are ended. 
Imployers commencing operations in future 
ears consequently bear no part of the burden 
f accidents occurring in the year prior to 
heir engaging in business. Employers each 
ear pay their way as they go just as fully 
s if they complied with a court decision in 
damage action. It is true that widows, 
hildren, and other dependents are not paid 
1 a lump sum the full amount of the awards 
jade in their favour. Section 16 of the act 
sts out the manner in which their awards 
hall be paid to them—namely, in monthly 
istalments. Meanwhile the amount of their 
wards is invested for them in Dominion, pro- 
incial or municipal bonds to comply with the 
rustee Act and are held in the joint names 
f the Board and the Minister of Finance 
ursuant to section 53 of the Workmen’s Com- 


~f 
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pensation Act. An illustration will serve to 
make the procedure more readily understood. 
A workman meets with a fatal accident on 
November 1, 1925, leaving a widow and four 
dependent children under 16. A pension 
award is computed for the widow, calculated 
on reliable actuarial tables to be exactly suffi- 
cient using both .the principal and accruing 
interest to pay her $35 each and every month 
during her expectancy of life or widowhood, 
Additional awards are calculated for the chil- 
dren so as to allow each of them an award 
of $7.50 till they reach in turn the age of 16 
or previously die. Those awards for widow 
and children are added together and total, 
say $8,176.11. The sum is forthwith taken 
out of current funds collected during 1926 and 
invested for the dependants in securities as 
above described. During 1926 the members 
of deceased workmen’s family receive two 
months’ pension, $130; the balance of their 
money is paid to them through the years to 
come in monthly instalments from their Pen- ~ 
sion Reserve Fund. This fund is composed 
entirely of such awards to dependants and 
permanently disabled workmen. It is created 
under the act as ‘capitalized reserves’ and 
does not contain one cent of ‘undivided pro- 
fits’ or ‘surplus, nor’are there included in it 
any moneys set aside to meet anticipated ac- 
cidents. It contains the unpaid balances fall- 
ing due to claimants in respect of accidents 
which have occurred in the past and is in no 
way a contingency fund.” 

The accompanying table shows the receipt 
and expenditure for the several classes of em- 
ployment for 1926. 


Accident Prevention—The report notes that 
the experience of each successive year has 
emphasized the importance of safety organiza- 
tion which has made remarkable progress since 
the act took effect. Accident prevention re- 
gulations, warning placards, and safety litera- 
ture were contributing causes to a decreasing 
number of fatalities during the year 1926 and 
the two preceding years. Many individual 
companies including the British Columbia 
Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, the Ship- 
ping Federation of British Columbia, the 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association, and the 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of British 
Columbia have now full time safety inspectors 
supervising their plants in the hope of reduc- 
ing the number and severity of their accidents. 
The success of the innovation is proven by > 
the decreasing number of serious accidents, 
Co-operation has been introduced as the key- 
note to the safety movement. Without that 
common element among the parties concerned 
no successful safety work can be accomplished. 
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Accidents in 1926—There were 198 fatal 
accidents reported in 1926 as compared with 
213 in 1925, and 236 in 1924. There was cn 
the other hand an increase of non-fatal acci- 
dents, the figures being 30,167 in 1926; 27,563 
in 1925; 25,566 in 1924; and 24,184 in 1923. 
In addition there were about 3,000 minor 
injuries in which first aid men rendered the 
necessary service. The accidents in 1926 aver- 
aged 2,530 per month or 107 for each working 
day in the year. Of a total of 30,365 accidents 
reported, 12,206 of them resulted in three 
days’ time loss or less. Medical aid only was 
paid for in those cases. In 15,697 other cases 
both time loss compensation and medical aid 
were paid. 

_ The lumber industry in its various branches 
accounted for 43 per cent of all accidents; the 
construction class 10 per cent; coal-mining, 7 
per cent; general manufacturing 6 per cent; 
navigation and stevedoring, 5 per cent; metal- 
mining, 5 per cent; railroading, 5 per cent; and 
all other classes 19 per cent. The fatal ac- 
cidents were distributed as follows:—lumber- 
ing, 49 per cent; railroading 13 per cent; con- 
struction, 8 per cent, metal-mining, 8 per 
cent; coal-mining, 7 per cent, and all other 
classes 15 per cent. Hath 
Time loss compensation paid to ‘workmen 


-amounted to $1,452,591.52, while the medical 


aid attention, including specialists, hospital 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL GROUPS IN 1926 — 


-51 per cent were married. 


‘large industries which have not, as yet, folk 


care, artificial appliances and drugs, took $678, 
231.05. To settle 718 permanent total or per= 
manent partial disability cases an additional 
$883,673.05 was required. Pension awards 
made in 1926 to dependents of deceased work- 
men cost $546,929 and funeral benefits took 
$16,164.41. ; 
The extent to which workmen rely on the 
compensation provided by the act to carry 
them across periods of lay-off due to accident 
is apparent from the fact that last year only 
770 of the 30,365 injured were shown to be in 
receipt of any other benefits. Seventy-one per 
cent of those who met with accidents gi 
their allegiance as British or Canadian, and 


Rehabilitation—The report notes that the 
problem of rehabilitation by which a partially 
disabled workman is to be enabled to secure 
suitable employment, is receiving the thought 
ful and considerate attention which it deserv 
from an appreciable number of the larger em 
ployers in all classes of industry. Yet it de 
plores the fact that there are certain othe 


lowed the example set by their more progres= 
sive competitors. At the same time it adm 
the difficulty which the smaller employer 
industry encounters in trying to place a dis- 
abled workman in a suitable position. | 


Received 
from Compensa- . a 
F employers tion Transferred — 
Industries _ 1926 expense to: # 
(including and refunds reserve 
int.) paid : ; 
Lumbering, sawmills, shingle and lath mills, pulp and paper ; a 
eee creosoting works and logging, railways................. $1,017,168 53) $672,871 65| $375,876 66 
OM LAU aeeaine se ie cis aes Pose aT Lee vale oe. ie eee aes 170,956 18 . 754 86 
Metal rece reduction ores and smelting, quarrying, brick ‘ H ‘ ieee ‘ee hs 
man Wactunings OtOyhaunaclds<tesiee way «deat Shiv cows css eames tn 192,542 24 19 
imp and etal, Pan AGyUTAE, rolling mills, iron or brass pro- hte es ie 
ucts, Machine BHOPS, CC... 2.0... ss peeve eee seer eaninsulen » 52,206 52 81 
ess oe of manufacture, paint, shoes, flour, power laun- abe ey wae . 
LIOR, ROTENOURING ; OtGinis./rya1d bay nb Oe « oivER spied § «on biinn Pea 99,577 ; 
pullding ie Somstruation prea, wooden or steel ship- ee ea ban 
uilding, pile-driving, dredging, etc................eceeeeeees 807,905 } 
Electric light and power plants, n.e.s.; steam or electric railways - oe rare 
etc., n.e.s.; gunworks, n.e.s.; motion picture machines........ 47,425 16 25,993 39 15,976 
Navigation, stevedoring, wharf operations,.................4. 198,626 63 102) 265 49] \ 58,941. 
faracian rae RNa and consolidated M. & S. Co. of ph j 
anada an eir subsidiary companies...............000008. 213, 87. | 
Grand Trunk Railways and their subsidiary companies........ 30°78 ah 93000 00 10° ro 
Canadian National Railways and their subsidiary companies... 47,221 61 18/336 07 371 
British Columbia Government, . 0.0... feccces ces vce ss mec ears 77,930 87 43,673 36 2,3) 
Municipalities............... dere eatia Geeks, Akt ees? - vouglaleatas 80,389 13] 30,992 99 25076 
er oy packing fish, fishing, fish oil and fertilizer manufac- ; ; 
turing, etC.......... iP oreeaconae mar Unita id ora6is pista eleccielngeee eee « 29, 4 
Explosive manufacturing, fireworks, fuses chemicals, n:e.s...... Hee 2 Bi ry pe 
Retail employees (on request) and delivery.................005 56,514 31 29,471 37 25,204 
Great Northern Railways and their subsidiary companies...... 1,884 2. 9° 345 48) 3 2 
Dominion: Government>.....os.e sae cvcedssconeceten Scena 11,996 50 14’ 949 04)... ws 
. Dotalanvey (Rigntin hpealyaee ahkahemn shad a tee aaNet 


$2, 637,372 16] $1,541,728 85] 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF ALBERTA MINES BRANCH FOR 1926 


HE annual report of the chief inspector of 

mines of the provinice of Alberta, recently 
received by the Department, contains full 
statistics of the mining industry for the calen- 
dar year 1926. The report is mainly in the 
form of tables, giving particulars of the coal 
production and numbers employed in each 
mine; the number of accidents, fatal, serious 
and slight; the number and nature of the 
prosecutions under the Mines Act; the certi- 
cates issued; shots fired and missed; use 
of electricity, and other information. 

Under the schedule of the Coal Sales Act 
of 1923 (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1923, page 
519), which was re-enacted at the session of 
1925, the province is divided into coal areas 
is follows :— 


Ardley Carbon Coalspur 
Big Valley Cascade Crowsnest 
Brooks Castor Drumheller 
Brulé Champion Edmonton 
Camrose Clearwater Empress’ 
Gleichen Old Man Sexsmith 
Halcourt | Pakowki Sherness 
Highwood Panther Smoky River 
Lethbridge Pekisko Steveville 
Magrath Pembina Tofield 
Milk River Pincher Taber 
Morley Prairie Creek ‘ Walhalla 
Mountain Park Redcliff ‘Wainwright 
Nordegg Rochester Wetaskiwin 
Pakan Saunders Whitecourt 


Production in 1926—There were two shale 
mines and 341 coal mines in operation dur- 
ng the year 1926, of which 30 were ‘opened, 
sight reopened and 42 abandoned. In addi- 
ion to the mines abandoned, 43 were closed 
emporarily, leaving 287 mines in operation 
it December 31, 1926. _ ; 

The total amount of coal produced in the 
grovince during the year was 6,508,908 tons, 
”f which 1,325 tons were sold for consump- 
‘ion in the province of Alberta; 2,090,086 tons 
vere sold in other provinces in Canada; 48,- 
16 tons for consumption in the United 
States; 3,706,440 tons were sold to railway 
ompanies; 10,344 tons were used for making 
riquettes; 227,049 tons were used under col- 
iery boilers; 5,631 tons were used by col- 
iery railroads; 68,718 tons were put to stock 
nd 78,156 tons were put on the waste heap. 
During the year 1926 the production of 
oal was 625,514 tons greater than the pro- 
luction for the year 1925, the greatest in- 
rease being in the production from the 
jituminous coal mines, the largest monthly 
roduction being in December when 913,842 
ons were produced. 

The production of domestic coal amounted 
oF 3,160,029 tons; sub-bituminous,. 490,371 


fs sade er 


since 1923. 


tons, and bituminous coal, 2,858,508 tons. No 
anthracite coal has been produced in Alberta 
In ithe year 1926, 74,559 tons of 
coal were shipped from Alberta to Ontario as 
compared with 28,831 tons shipped during the 
year 1925. 

Per Capita Production—The average num- 
ber of tons mined per man employed under- 
ground during each -year since 1919 was as 
follows:— 


Tons 
SUSE AC CAME ete eer Mee eed ic! 958 
O20 seen A. cipreee. cnmmet U ncch ee 1,055 
LUSH MSS: 2 a, epee Rees il 824 
OO ad teens wks aioe 971 
1923" sc 893 
TOE eae Te kg oh a eee As 983 
OOD ere a sana , 834 
LOL Tay eee tum Ate oe re 816 

It is to be noted that in calculating the 


total per capita production of men employed 
underground, the tonnage mined from strip- 
ping pits was deducted, and only the ton- 
nage produced from mines was used. 

Number of Employees—There were 11,365 
persons employed during the month of De- 
cember, 1926, which was an increase of 189 
‘over the number employed during the month 
of December, 1925. 

The number of men employed in the do- 
mestic sub-bituminous, and bituminous mines 
of the province as ait December 31, 1926, by 
classes, is shown in the accompanying table. 


EMPLOYEES IN COAL MINES IN ALBERTA ON 
DECEMBER 831, 1926 


Sub- Ye 
: - - | Bitumi- 
Domestic] Bitumi- 
; nous nous - 

Below Ground— 

OMICS mech oe onecieet 250 20 133 
Hand-cutters.............. 1,079 144 1,440 
Machine-loaders........... 2S OO TS nit” OI tor cera 
Machine-cutters........... ‘ 477 oa, Noreen: 
Horse haulage employees . 578 31 176 
Mechanical haulage em- 

PIOVOES i Ws were s ciel sie 125 24) 168 
Ventilation employees..... 42 6 32 
FROaGmMakers. wisi ae «te aig 144 3 63 
Timbermeyies. cue cciie ++ 184 14 144 
Pumpmeni.¢ 04. dae sates 6% S12 eiaseiteee 18 
Other employees.......... 173 60 418 

Total below ground..... 5,590 487 2,592 

Above ground— 

_ Administration........... 77 14 21 
Foremen and clerks....... 108 19 105 
Screenmen and loaders... . 489 93 169 
Enginemen........... re 113, 36 40 
IENPOMUGN Gs sada si eGiniee 63 26 61 
steno “phate 4 A a 

enters and masons... . 
Other eee Pret fea pe ie : 
urface haulage..........- ? 
All other employees....... 351 251 _ 816 
Total above ground..... 1,871 476 846 
Total above and below es 
Groom Se der.Pa eee: 6,964 963 3,438 
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Mining Machinery—The report mentions 
the addition of mechanical loading apparatus 
to the mines of the province. An electrically 
operated conveyor has been installed in the 
mine operated by the Bighorn and Saunders 
Creek Collieries, Limited, at Saunders, also 
a similar conveyor was installed at the mine 
operated by the Saunders Ridge Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, at Mercoal. The use of com- 
pressed air operated picks in mines in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass has increased, with the 
consequent reduction in the use of explosives 
required for coal production. 


Prosecutions—There were 74 prosecutions 
instituted for contravenition of the provisions 
of the Mines Act, a conviction being ob- 
tained in each case. Of these 25 were offi- 
cials and 49 workmen. 


Certificates—There were issued during the 
year 242 provisional certificates giving author- 
ity to persons to act as overmen at mines 
which employed not more than ten men, if 
the person to whom the certificate was 
granted was the holder of the third class cer- 
tificate, and not more than five men to be 
employed if the person was not the holder 
of a third class certificate. There is also a 
proviso that all shots fired in the mine must 
be fired by the person holding the certificate. 
In addition to the provisional certificates 
.issued during the year there were 21 third 
class, mime second class, and three first class 
certificates issued. There was also one mine 

-surveyor’s certificate issued as well as two 
interchanges of first class certificates. 


Accidents—The report includes a table of 
accidents for 1926. There were 39 fatal acci- 
dents, 67 serious accidents, and 119 slight ac- 
cidents recorded. The number of tons of coal 
mined per accident is given as 166,398 tons 
per fatal accident, 97,148 tons per serious 
accident, and 54,696 tons per slight accident. 
A large proportion of the accidents, both fatal 
and non-fatal, occurred in the smaller mines. 
._ Two accidents occurred during the year 
which caused the loss of more than one life. 
Both these accidents were caused by ex- 
plosions of gas and coal dust. The most 
frequent cause of accident was haulage opera- 
tions, and the next largest group accidents 
resulted from falls of rock. 

The report remarks on accident prevention 
precautions. In addition to the regular in- 
spection of mines, all serious and fatal acci- 
dents were investigated and all requests were 
attended to. Samples of mine air were taken 
from different mines and tested with the Bur- 
rell Gas Detector. These samples were for- 
warded to the Department of Mines at Otta- 

wa for analysis. Similarly samples‘ of coal 
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dust were screen-tested for fineness and 
samples of coal were put through combus- 
tion tests. Regulations going into effect early 
in the year 1927 require all bituminous mines 
to be rock-dusted to prevent propagation of 
explosions. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


Some account of the proceedings at the 
cent annual convention of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association was given in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year were as fol- 
lows: W. S. Fallis, of Montreal, formerly first 
vice-president, was elected president. L. W. 
Simms, St. John, N.B., second vice-president, — 
was elected first vice-president. Thomas 
Roden, Toronto, was re-elected honourary 
treasurer. John Burns, of the P. Burns Com 
pany, Calgary, and C. A. Pratt, of Medicine 
Hat, were among those elected to the exec 
tive council. 

The members of the various committees 
were as follows:— 

Tarif—J. O. Thorn, Winnipeg; F. M. 
Hatch, Hamilton; R. J. Hutchings, Calgary. 

Transportation—E. A. Mott, Brantford, 
chairman; William Innes, Calgary. 

Insurance—P. E. Joubert, Montreal; chair- 
man; T. M. Belsheim, Calgary. 

Legislation—W. S. Morden, K.C., Toronto; 
C. J. Williams, Calgary. 

Industrial Relations—L. L. Anthes, Toron=— 
to; John Burns, Calgary. : 

Education—W. H. Miner, Montreal, chair 
man; C. E. Carr, Calgary. | 

Commercial Intelligence—T. F. Mony-= 
penny, Toronto; L. W. Caldwell, Calgary. 

Publishing Committee—W. C. Coulter, To=— 
ronto; Harry Hitchings, Calgary. 


€ 


A convention has been concluded betwee 
the United Kingdom and Denmark respecting © 
compensation to workmen for accidents aris- 
ing out of their employment. The agreemen 
is of a reciprocal nature, providing that work= 
men who are British subjects and who meet 
with accidents arising out of their employment 
in Denmark, and all dependants of such work= 
men shall enjoy the benefits of the compenss | 
tion and guarantees to which Danish subjects 
are entitled by legislation in force in Denmar! | 
in regard to the liability of employers and 
their insurers in respect of such accident : 
Similarly Danish workmen and their de= 
pendants in Great Britain or Northern Irel 
are entitled to the same compensation | 
guarantees as are extended to British subj 
by the legislation in force regarding ace ‘ 
A: pee in Great Britain and Northern 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS IN 
CANADA IN 1925 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has re- 
cently issued its fourth résumé and 

alysis of provincial government finance, 
yvering the year 1925. 
Part I gives an account of the ordinary re- 
sipts of the several governments. The com- 
ined revenue of the nine provinces of Canada 
mounted to $132,398,729 in 1925. The 
mount received by the provinces for their 
seal years ended in 1925, was less than in 
24 by $743,861, due to a change having been 
lade in the fiscal year of Manitoba whereby 
1e public accounts statements for 1925 repre- 
nted only eight months transactions. 
The provincial governments spend consider- 
ole money in maintaining the demonstration 
ms, exhibits and dairy factories, and in 
a1rolment of pure-bred stock for the assistance 
f the farming population. The revenue de- 
ved from the sale of products in the year 
25 amounted to $398,595. 
Crown lands, which, except in the three 
rairie Provinces are controlled by the provin- 
al governments, produce certain revenues 
om the sales or leases. In 1925 this revenue 
mounted to $733,089. 
Considerable revenue is derived from mines 
1d mining, particularly in Ontario, Nova 
s0tia and British Columbia. These revenues 
e largely obtained from licenses, mining con- 
ssions, royalties and taxes. The revenues from 
lis source totalled $2,241,164 in 1925. Of 
le total for 1925, $365,283 was received in 
ova Scotia, $572,425.18 was received in 
ntario, and $671,721 in British Columbia. 
The total receipts from forests, timber and 
oods was $13,837,758 in 1925, an increase of 
rer one million dollars over the year 1924. 
Game and fisheries brought in a revenue of 
,701,015 derived from licenses, permits, leases 
id rentals. 
Receipts from court fines and legal fees 
wing the year totalled $6,203,106. 
Taxation, including the charges imposed 
on financial and various other commercial 
ganizations, insurance companies, licenses 
id permits, recreations and amusements, and 
her taxations, brought a revenue of $64,- 
4,300 for the year 1925. 
The sum of $1,410,126 was derived by the 
mbined provinces from fees paid by students 
the various educational institutions directly 
aintained by the provincial governments. 


From charities, hospitals, and houses of cor- 
ion, the receipts amounted to $3,272,375, 
sum including receipts from paying 
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patients sent to provincial hospitals for in- 
sane, and for tubercular patients, and from the 
sale of products from reformatory farms and 
workshops. 

The earnings from governmental investments 
and bank deposits, or from revenues accruing 
from loans and advances to corporations oper- 
ating public utilities amounted to $5,521,657 
during the year. 

Refunds and payments made to the provin- 
cial governments totalled $1,578,727. 

Receipts from the operation of public utili- 
ties such as power systems, telephones, high- 
ways, bridges, etc., totalled $14,075,138. 

Miscellaneous contributions to the provin- 
cial treasuries, including civil service pension 
contributions, deferred payments, grain ele- 
vators rentals, miscellaneous grants, Mothers’ 
Allowance Acts, and other general and casual 
receipts, amounted to $2,760,949. 

Part II gives details of the ordinary expen- 
diture of the several provinces during the year. 
The tctal combined expenditure being $136,- 
648,242 for the year under review. 

Civil government and legislation accounted 
for $10,943,383, an increase of over two million 
dollars from 1924. Civil government includes 
all salaries, contingencies, and expenses of the 
various administrative offices of departments, 
which are commonly known as “inside service.” 
There is a heavy expenditure for surveys and 
road cnostruction, entailing salaries and ex- 
penses of large staffs of surveyors and other 
employees whose work usually ends on the 
completion of the particular highway construc- 
tion om which they are engaged. Legislation 
includes expenses of elections, referendum 
charges, salaries and expenses of the ministers 
of the Crown, salaries, indemnity and mileage 
of members of the legislative council and of 
the legislative assembly, also cost of printing, 
binding and stationery of the legislatures. The 
salaries and expenses of the various legislative 
libraries are also included. 

The total combined expenditure on agricul- 
ture in 1925 was $3,897,191 marking a slight 
increase over 1924. 

Crown lands involved an expenditure of $1,- 
059,409 in 1925 which is also an increase over 
the previous year. 

Expenditures in connection with mines and ~ 
mining amounted to $422,252 in 1925, a slight 
increase over 1924. 

Expenditures in connection with forests, tim- 
ber and woods totalled $2,701,594, a slight in- 
erease over the previous year. 
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Throughout the year $684,130 were expended 
on game and fishing protection and super- 
vision. 

Legal administration involved an outlay of 
$7,225,133. 

Carmbined expenditure on health and sani- 
tation and the adjuncts they demand amount- 
ed to $923,284. 

The construction, maintenance and repair 
of public buildings cost $3,554,460, and other 
public works cost $3,195,936. 

The responsibility for education is distinct- 
ly a provincial matter subject however to 
federal aid in special cases. The effort made 
in the past twenty-five years to elevate the 
educational status of the people has involved 

- an increased expenditure by all governments. 
Superannuation funds for school teachers and 
inspectors are in existence in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
and Ontario, the total outlay for the year 
for this purpose being $901,382. In all, a 
total of $24,784,844 was expended on educa- 
tional activity in the year 1925. Vocational 
and technical education was the object of a 
considerable proportion of the expenditure. 


Agricultural and industrial education, coal-, 


mining schools, higher commercial schools, 


” 


_ technical schools and institutes, and vocation- 


al training branches for returned soldiers, 
were the principal movements fostered by this 
branch of education. In addition, in the pro- 
vince of Quebec $183,083 were expended on 
forestry and paper making instruction schools 
and on polytechnic schools, ~ 

The province expended $10,079,062 in 1925 

on hospitals for the care of the feebleminded, 


for 
the United States, covering a wide 


years 1924-26, has just been issued by the 


United States Bureau’ of Labour Statistics, 


Department of Labour. This work is on lines 
- somewhat similar to the British “Abstract of 
Labour Statistics’ which was published annu- 
ally up to 1915 and resumed in 1926. It pre- 
_ sents in convenient form the large body of in- 


_ formation on labour subjects collected by the 
- Bureau in recent years. Every year the 
_ Bureau publishes from twenty-five to thirty 
bulletins, each representing an original investi- 


gation in the field of labour. In addition, the 


Monthly Labour Review (now in its 24th 
a volume) is issued regularly presenting not 


 *Bulletin No. 439, price $1 per copy. 
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and $1,618,057 was spent on correctional in- 
stitutions of various kinds. The care of de- 
linquents, refugees, the maintenance of or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, incurables and © 
benevolent institutions of various kinds ac- 
counted for an expenditure of $1,115,620. 


Pensions, gratuities and reliefs, involving the 
expenditure made with the operation of the 
Mothers’ Pension or Allowance Acts in the 
Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, accounted for an outlay of $3,975,226. 

The expenses connected with the adminis-— 
tration of regulations concerning amusements 
amounted to $267,992. 

The Dominion Government assumes control 
of immigration into the country and main- 
tains a large department to supervise its poli- 
cies. However provincial money expenditure 
to encourage the settlement of unoccupied 
land amounted to $452,020. The expenditure 
on repayments totalled $452,003. 


The payments made annually on their pub- 
lic indebtedness by all the provinces com- 
bined represents the greatest of all provincial 
ordinary expenditures owing to the higher 
rates of interest. and increased borrowings of 
the past few years. In 1925 the sum expended 
this way amounted to $35,795,926. 


Miscellaneous expenditures amounted to 
$4,565,576. 

The total ordinary receipts of all the pro- 
vinees for 1925 were $132,398,729 and the 
combined expenditures amounted to $136, 
648,242. 


STATISTICS, 1924-1926” 


only the results of current bureau work, but 
also abstracts of studies and reports on labour 
subjects made by other authoritative agencies. 
After a short time the accumulated material 
becomes so great as to make reference difficult, 
particularly for those so situated that they 
have not available a complete file of the 
Bureau’s publications. The new Handbook 
meets this difficulty by bringing together in 
gonvenient form for reference purposes the ori- 
ginal material published by the Bureau where 
this is of sufficiently recent date to be of 
present-day interest and value. The subjects 
included relate for the most part to the years: 
1924, 1925 and 1926, although there has been no 
rigid exclusion of earlier data. 

‘While the material presented represents rt 
Jarge part the original work of the Bureau of. 
Labour Statistics, this is by no means entirely 
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le case. For instance, the Bureau does not 
tempt to cover certain fields of interest to 
bour which are already adequately covered 
y other official agencies. It does attempt, 
owever, in its Monthly Labour Review to 
low such of the activities of these other 
zencies as have a labour interest, and in the 
reparation of this volume it has drawn upon 
leir work. 

The Handbook points out that there are 
sry definite limitations upon the labour stat- 
tics available for the United States. Certain 
objects of primary interest are covered with 
sonable adequacy either by the Bureau of 
abour Statistics or by other official agencies. 
here remain, however, other subjects of pos- 
bly equal interest which either are not 
yvered at all or are covered very inade- 
lately, and upon which the available infor- 
ation is very scanty. The various sub- 
cts dealt with in the Handbook are arranged 
phabetically. Some of the sections are briefly 
itlined in the following paragraphs. 


Apprenticeship—tThe first section of the Re- 
mrt deals with apprenticeship. The present 
ntury, and particularly the period since the 
id of the World War, has seen a great re- 
val of interest in this subject. As a conse- 
lence, the trade-unions, the employers’ or- 
nizations and, to some extent, the general 
tblic became interested in fostering appren- 
seship, and several movements were started 
th thag end in view. The Report summarizes 
ious types of apprenticeship plans which 
€ in operation in the different industries 
the United States. 


Arbitration and Conciliation—The out- 
anding event of 1926 in the field of railroad 
bour was the passage by the U.S. Congress of 
e Railroad Labor Act, to give effect to a 
llective agreement which had been formu- 
ted by representatives of the railway com- 
nies and of the employees’ unions. The 
w Act abolished the US. Railroad Labour 
yard, which had been functioning for six years 
der the Transportation Act of 1920, and sub- 
tuted a radically different type of adjust- 
sant machinery comprising boards of adjust- 
sant, a board of mediation, boards of arbitra- 
m and emergency boards. A summary of 
e new Act is given in the section of the 
abour Handbook” dealing with arbitration 
d conciliation, also a summary of the more 
portant arbitration and conciliation pro- 
edings which occurred in 1926 and the early 
rt of the present year. 

Cost of Living—The surveys made by the 
. Bureau of Labor 
anges in the cost of living cover 32 cities, 
each of which food prices are secured from 


: 
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15 to 25 merchants and dealers and fuel and 
light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including pub- 
lic utilities. All other data are secured by 
representatives of the Bureau, who visit the 
various merchants, dealers, and agents and se- 
cure the figures in person. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater 
New York, where five are obtained) on each 
of a large number of articles of clothing, furni- 
ture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures 
are secured from 400 to 2,200 houses and apart- 
ments in each city, according to its population. 
In the case of 19 of the cities covered, the 
studies began in December, 1914, and for the 
13 other cities, in December, 1917. Informa- 
tion is also given as to changes in the cost of 
living for the United States as a whole from 
1918 to December, 1926, the index number 
being based on the year 1913. 


Employment—The summary of the sources 
and general character of employment stat- 
istics in the United States given in the Hand- 
book is taken from the recent report of the 
committee on governmental labour statistics 
of the American Statistical Association, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation under 
the title of “Employment Statistics for the 
United States” (New York, 1926), the stat- 
istical measurements of employment being ob- 
tained from three main sources: (1) Counts or 
estimates of the number of unemployed; (2) 
statistics of demand for labour and applica- 
tions for work as registered in employment 
bureaus; and (3) periodic counts of the num- 
ber of persons employed as shown by pay-rolls. 
This section of the Handbook also includes 
data on the trend of employment in manu- 
facturing industries, based on monthly returns 
from more than 10,000 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States, these establishments employing 
over 3,000,000 wage earners. 


Industrial Accidents—This section summar- - 
izes the most important records of industrial 
accidents on a national scale up to 1925, data 
being given as to accidents in the different 
states and in various important industries, 
together with information as to the develop- 
ment of national safety codes etc. The spread 
of compensation legislation over the several 


States has led to a new and insistent demand 


for accident statistics which would shed light 
on the various problems of compensation 
administration, in response to which demand 
there has been an immense accumulation of 
the raw material of statistics. Unfortunately 
the States have adopted procedures sufficiently 
different to make it difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to combine these records so as to 
produce a national compilation which would 
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be of much interest and utility. The primary 
reason for this is that the State agencies have 
found themselves so involved in the multiplied 
problems of compensation that they have been 
quite unable to give adequate attention to the 
really more important problems of accident 
prevention. It will be necessary for all States 
ultimately to grapple with the problem of 
accident prevention. 


Industrial Diseases and Poisons—Summaries 
are given in this section of the Handbook of 
the most important articles and bulletins 
which have been published by the Bureau of 

Labour Statistics on their studies of special 
hazards connected with industrial processes 
and of the effects of poisonous substances used 
in different industries. Studies of over forty 
hazards are referred to in the present section. 


Insurance and Benefit Plans—In the United 
States the protection of the working people 
against various industrial and physical hazards, 
such as sickness, accident, unemployment, old 
age and death, has been made a matter of 
State legislation in any important degree only 
in the case of industrial accidents. The 
protection of the workers against the other 
contingencies of life and employment, if taken 
care of at all, is left entirely to voluntary 
action, either through actual insurance or 
through benefit plans of various kinds. The 
Handbook gives a very brief summary of the 
present status of certain of the more important 
phases of this subject in the United States. 


Labour Organizations—The basic data in 
this article are taken from Bureau of Labour 
Statistics Bulletin No. 420: Handbook of 
American Trade-unions, which is a compendium 
of the organization, form of government, and 
jurisdictional boundaries of existing American 
trade-unions, and in addition gives, for each 
union, a brief account of its origin and history, 
an outline of its benevolent activities, and 
the most recent and accurate membership 
figures obtainable. The study covers all bona 
fide labour organizations functioning nation- 
ally, numbering 156. Of these 107 are 
affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labour and 49 function entirely outside the 
Federation. 


Minimum Wage—In the United States 
legislation fixing a minimum rate below which 
employers may not go in the payment of 
wages to their employees has been limited 
to the employment of women and minors. 
Minimum wage legislation originated in the 
_ United States with the Massachusetts law of 

1912 and spread rapidly thereafter. By 1923 
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legislation of this character had been enacted 
in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Porto Rico, South Dakota, Texas, Utah 
Washington and Wisconsin. In two other 
States—Louisiana and Ohio—constitutiona 
amendments authorizing such legislation were 
adopted but no legislation was enacted. With 
the exception of the Massachusetts law, all 
these laws were compulsory in character, and 
in consequence all were adversely affected b 
a series of court decisions, beginning in 1923, 
when the United States Supreme Court held 
unconstitutional the minimum wage law of 
the District of Columbia. A number o 
decisions are quoted in the Handbook . 
strongly pointing to the conclusion that all 

laws of compulsory nature are practically 
nullified as regards women by the rule laid 
down by the Supreme Court, at least so fa 
as penal enforcement is concerned. The 
Handbook states that in Massachusetts, where 
as already noted the law is not compulsory, 
minimum wage decrees have been very gener- 
ally observed by employers. <A list i 
published of the rates in force for women 
workers in a number of industries. 


In addition to the foregoing subjects, many 
others are included in the Handbook, such as: 
child labour; convict labour; co-operation; 
housing; immigration and emigration; inven: 
tions by employees; the negro in industry 
occupational distribution of population; old- 
age pensions and relief; prices; productivity 
of labour; sickness statistics; strikes and lock- 
outs; labour turnover; unemployment insur- 
ance and stabilization of employment; voca 
tional education; women in industry; workers’ 
education; workmen’s compensation; wag 
and hours of labour, etc. The volume will 
thus be found to be a very valuable work of 
reference. 


i% 


The Vancouver City Council recently 
rescinded a section of the Plumbing by-law 
which required plumbers to pass an examina- 
tion in the rudiments of their trade before 
working at it in the city. The city architect 
in recommending the deletion of the section 
explained that many capable workmen were 
unable to express themselves in writing 
became unnerved at an examination. Work 
of any magnitude is now laid out at the shc yp 
under the supervision of the foreman, and tk 
responsibility of fulfilling the plumbing regu 
lations rests on the employer rather thane 01 
the employee. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
Federation of Catholic Workers 


[HE sixth annual congress of the Federa- 

tion of Catholic Workers of Canada was 
eld in Lachine, Quebec, July 16-20, 1927, 
here being present a hundred and thirty dele- 
ates, representing ninety-six syndicates. The 
nnual report of the executive board was read 
nd adopted with certain amendments. Ap- 
roval was given to a tentative political plat- 
orm to be prepared by the executive board 
4 co-operation with the central bodies. Ac- 
ording to the financial report for eleven 
aonths the receipts were $8,910, and the ex- 
enditure was $7,900; the membership of the 
federation was given at 27,000. 

Among the denne adopted were those 
ollowing: 

Requesting i federal government to 
mend the Fair Wage Act so that the wage 
echedules shall be fixed on the basis of the 
1inimum rates established by the syndicates 
f the districts; 

Asking the provincial government to grant 
o more charters for closed cities, and to 
mend as soon as possible the charters al- 
eady existing; 

Requesting the Provincial Government to 
stablish a superior, labour council in the Pro- 
ince of Quebec; 

Asking the provincial government to amend 
he Firemen and Policemen’s Arbitration Act 
9 as to provide for its compulsory applica- 
ion and sanction in the case of all disputes 
etween civic employees engaged in public 
srvices and municipal councils; 

Recommending the prohibition of paint- 
praying machines unless workers are equipped 
ith all necessary apparatus and accessories; 
Requesting the provincial government to 
uy for distribution to school children only 
ooks written by Canadian authors and 
rinted in Canada; 

Recommending that fees for court witnesses 
e increased to five dollars per day; 
Authorizing the executive board to see that 
surance for organized workers is adopted as 
on as possible ; 

‘Recommending that steps be taken to com- 
el the management of the Roberval & 

enay Railway to recognize the National 
nd Catholic Syndicate of Bagotville; 

Requesting the attorney general of the pro- 
ince to appoint inspectors in industrial 
sntres for the purpose of bringing Sunday 
ork under the scope of the law; 
Recommending that the provincial govern- 
nt provide penalties to compel manu- 


facturers to comply with the requests of fac- 
tory inspectors; 

Urging that Catholic workers be allowed 
“time off” to fulfil their religious duties on 
Church holidays; 

Recommending the double shift system for 
firemen; 

Requesting that all street railway companies 
operating at least forty miles of track be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Commission ; 

Asking for an allowance of twenty-five dol- 
lars for every living child born after the fifth 
birth in a family; 

Urging the provincial government to put 
into effect the Old Age Pensions Act; 

Requesting a speedier application of the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act; 

Calling upon the provincial government to 
prepare an official list of fair wages for each 
district, such schedule never to be lower than 
the one prepared by the officials of the fed- 
eral government for the same district; 

Recommending that no grants be made in 
connection with any building except where a 
fair wage clause is in the contract similar to 
the one inserted by the federal government 
in its contracts; 

Unging the appointment in the textile in- 
dustry of an inspector familiar with the work; 

Requesting that all appeals to the Privy 
Council be suppressed by law, and that the 
judgments of the Supreme Court of Canada 
be made final in all respects; 

Asking the Canadian government to grant 
ship contracts to Canadian companies only; 

Recommending the simultaneous publica- 
tion of the English and French editions of the 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada; , 

Instructing the Executive Board to urge the 
establishment of an unemployment insurance 
plan in Canada; 

Thanking the Federal Government for 
having provided for the registration of the 
union labels, and requesting the appointment 
of a standing committee on union labels; 

Asking the provincial government to pre- 
vent the establishment of trusts in the pro- 
vince; 

Requesting the provincial government. to 
amend the act so as to forbid the inclusion 
in any lease of a clause by means of which 
the lessee recognizes as distrainable household 
articles which are not distrainable by law; 
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Seeking amendments to articles 3837 and 
3837A* of the Revised Statutes of the Pro- 
vince (Quebec Industrial Establishments Act) 
relating to hours of labour, and the introduc- 
tion at the next session of a bill for the pur- 
pose of adding a paragraph to article 3838 
of the Revised Statutes as regards the un- 
justified dismissal of employees; 

Requesting the Canadian government to 
take all necessary steps to obtain from the 
Newfoundland government the restitution to 
Quebec of the Territory of Labrador; é 

Asking the provincial government to grant 
family allowances to its employees such as 
are granted by nearly all European govern- 
ments; 

Thanking the religious authorities for their 
encouragement of the Catholic syndicates; 

Requesting the provincial government to 
make the necessary grants for the mainten- 
ance at Hull of night courses on sewing and 
cooking for women, as well as for the estab- 
lishment of an apprenticeship school at Chi- 


coutimi; J. Comeau, Lachine, Que. 


The 16th annual convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Council of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America was 
held in Niagara Falls, Ontario, June 23-25, 
1927, with twenty-three delegates present from 
various parts of the province, together with 
b.! a number of fraternal delegates who were 
i seated with voice but without the right to 
vote, 

In the report of the executive council refer- 
ence was made to the apprenticeship problem, 
and the members were urged to give every 
assistance and encouragement to the appren- 
tice. The membership was called upon to 
put forth every effort to obtain a still fur- 
_ ther increase in their numbers corresponding 
with the upward tendency in the building in- 


* Revised Statutes of the Province of Quebec, 
_ 1925 (Chap. 182, sec. 15) provides that no boy of 
less than setees. and no girl or woman shall 
be’! employed in manufactories, works, work- 
shops, workyards, and mills of 
more than 10 hours in one day or 60 hours in 
one week. The day is not to start before 6 in 
the morning and there must be an hour for 
meals Bh Page j 
"ae evise tatutes of the Province of Quebec 
__» 1925 (Chap. 182, sec. 16) provides that no. boy 
"i of less than eighteen and no girl or woman shall 
be employed in cotton and woollen factories for 
more than 10 hours in one day or more than 
hours in one week. An hour must be given 
at noon for meals, and the day must not begin 
before seven o’clock in the morning nor end 
after half-past six o’clock at night. 
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Urging upon the federal government the” 
advisability of passing as soon as possible a 
Family Allowance Act applicable to the whole 
of Canada; ea 

Requesting the suppression of all motion — 
picture advertisement bills; 

Asking all the governments as well as re- 
ligious and civil authorities to do their utmost 
to go on with their contracts during the dull 
season. 

Among the resolutions referred to the execu-__ 
tive board were those: (1) Requesting stricter _ 
regulations on immigration; (2) Asking for 
the immediate formation of a Federation of 
Students’ Clubs; (3) Recommending that 
provincial employment offices be brought 
under the scope of the fair wages clause. 


The officers elected were: President, P- 
Beaulé, Quebec, Que.; first vice-president, O. 
Filion, Montreal, Que.; second vice-presi- — 
dent, A. Brulé, Sherbrooke, !Que.; general 
secretary, F. Laroche, Quebec, Que.; treasurer 


dustry. Regret was expressed that increases 
in rates of wages had not been brought about 
in all localities, but at the same time it was 
shown that the membership in several locali- 
ties had been successful in having wages in- 
creased ten cents per hour. Mention 
also made in the report of the poor state of 
organization among inside woodworkers, and ~ 
it was urged that further efforts should be 
made to bring these men under the banner 
of organized labour. The report recommended 
that an agitation should be started to educate 
the people in general, an especially the mem. 
bership, on the necessity of having the Ontario 
legislature adopt the Old Age Pension scheme 
so that it could be put into operation with 
the least possible delay. 
According to the report of the secretary- 
treasurer, there are three district councils and 
forty-one local unions, with a membership of 
2,650, under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
council. The increase in membership for the 
year was 454, 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the ‘Trades. 
and Labour Congress of Canada, in his ad- 
dress touched on various subjects, such as: _ 
(a) Old Age Pensions; (b) Immigration; 
(c) Union Label; (d) All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. President Moore also referred to 
the coming convention of the Trades Con: 
gress at Edmonton and urged upon all locals 
to have representatives present. ; } 


was 
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General Vice-president Lakey gave a gen- 
eral outline of the work carried on by the 
head office. He informed the delegates that 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America was now the largest orgamization affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labour, 
having passed the membership of the United 
Mine Workers of America some months ago. 


The following resolutions were adopted :— 


Recommending to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board that some one be em- 
powered, preferably tthe building inspectors in 
industrial centres, to enforce the Act in re- 
lation to the protection of workmen both 
before and after an accident; 

Asking for legislation providing that where 
a strike exists and the employer advertises in 
the press for labour he shall be required to 


set out in the advertisement that there is a 
strike in progress; 

Favouring putting the Home and Pension 
Scheme into operation as soon as possible, 
by, if necessary, increasing the monthly per 
capita tax; 

Recommending that no paper be accepted 
by the workers as a labour paper which has 
not received the endorsation of the Trades 
and Labout Congress of Canada or of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The officers elected were: President, Fred. 
Hawes, Hamilton, Ont.; Vice-presidents, John 
H. Fisher, Kingston, Ont., J. B. McSween, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Thomas Brooks, Wind- 
sor, Ont.; Secretary-treasurer, T. Jackson, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Ottawa was selected as the convention city 
for 1928. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The fifth triennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 6 to July 21, 
1927, with about 900 divisions represented. 
The bulk of the convention’s time was de- 
voted to a consideration of the financial affairs 
of the Brotherhood. Three times as many 
resolutions were received at this convention 
for changes in the laws of the organization. 
as were ever received at any prior convention. 
A number of important changes in the laws 
of the brotherhood’s insurance association was 


decided upon and will become effective as 
at October 1 of this year. Certain offices 
of the organization were abolished, while an 
altogether different set-up of officers were 
elected to that established in 1924. Alvanley 
Johnston was elected by acclamation as head 
of the brotherhood under the title of grand 
chief engineer. The new chief was born in 
Ontario but first entered the railway service 
on the Great Northern at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. R. H. Cobb of Kenora, Ont., was 
re-elected Assistant Grand Chief Engineer. 


Dominion Mail Porters and Chauffeurs’ Association 


The convention of the Dominion Mail 
Porters and. Chauffeurs’ Association, which 
was attended by delegates representing many 
local branches, was held in Hamilton, Ont., 
July 18-19,.1927, with past president I. A. 
Brown presiding. 

One of the first subjects to be discussed 
was salary revision, and it was the general 
consensus of opinion that the revision was 
very unsatisfactory. The convention went on 
record as favouring a distinction being made 


between mail dispatchers and postal helpers. 
Efforts are to be made to better working con- 
ditions in many post offices, as well as secur- 
ing better equipment. The delegates strongly 
favoured a Dominion wide organization of 
postal workers. ’ 

The officers elected for 1927-1928 were: 
President, William J. Mullen, 418 Preston St., 
Ottawa, Ont.; Vice-president, James Baird, 11 
Head St., Hamilton, Ont.; Secretary, B. B. 
Davis, 740 Albert St., Ottawa, Ont. 


7.” i Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation 


Delegates from all parts of Canada met in 
Ottawa on May 31, 1927, to attend the bien- 
nial convention of the Dominion Railway 
Mail Clerks’ Federation, which was presided 
over by President I. V. Dexter, Halifax, NS. 
In his address Mr. Dexter referred to the 
work of the executive during the last two 
years, giving in detail the work that had 
ee, done in connection with the salary ques- 
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tion. The president was optimistic over the 
present situation, stating that “the postmaster 
general was sympathetic to our position”. 
Each of the vice-presidents and the secretary- 
treasurer presented reports, each dealing with 
the work of their respective offices during the 
past two years. Mr. Collins, president of the 
United States Railway Mail Association, ad- 
dressed the opening session of the convention, 
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Hon. P. J. Veniot, postmaster general, in 
his address to the delegates referred to the 
subject of re-classification of the members 
of the federation and promised early and 
favourable consideration. 

One of a number of amendments to the 
constitution increased the per capita tax from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per annum. 

‘ Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


Recommending the elimination of memory 
tests ‘in case examinations; 

Favouring the amending of the Superannua- 
tion Act to provide for the minimum return 
to each contributor of the amount of his 
contribution irrespective of the length of ser- 
vice or the conditions of retirement. 

Asking that superannuation be based on 
the average salary rate for the past three 
years; 


Proposed British Columbia Safety League 


HE formation of a British Columbia branch 
of the Canadian National Safety League 
was agreed to by a meeting of representative 
citizens of Vancouver held in July. A plan of 
é action was formed and directors appointed to 
 earry it through. Mr. E. S. H. Winn, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, after 
: remarking on the province’s accident figures, 
urged the formation of a Branch of the Safety 
League as an economic necessity. (An account 
Ht of the activities of the Workmen’s Compen- 
gation Board in British Columbia in 1926 

: appears on another page of this issue). 

, Mr. J. F. H. Wyse, general manager and 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian National 
Safety League, reviewed the work of the 

League since its inception in 1914. He des- 

eribed its objects as being fourfold, namely: 

to guard children from automobiles, street- 
ears and trains; to enlist the aid of schools, 
churches, and other organizations in the work 
of teaching safety precautions; to minimize 

- factory accidents; to co-operate wherever 

possible for the. prevention of needless loss 

of life and property through fire. 

_ The finances of the national organization 

_ are obtained by voluntary contribution and by 

_ annual grants from the provincial and federal 

governments. Its purpose is to co-ordinate 

the work of the various provincial leagues, 

_ which at the present time include the Ontario 

Safety League; the Province of Quebec Safety 

_ League; the Maritime Safety League (cover- 

ing the provinces of Prince Edward Island, 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick); and the 
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Recommending that one relieving clerk be 
not asked to relieve more than ten clerks; 
Authorizing a referendum vote of the memr 
bership to ascertain if a full time paid organ- 
izing secretary is desired; 
Pressing for ithe ealy establishment of 
Whitley Councils or Civil Service Councils on 
which the civil service would have adequate 
representation ; 
Recommending a maximum salary for rail- 
way mail clerks of $2,280. 


The officers elected were: President, J. P. 
O'Farrell, Quebec, P.Q.; First vice-president. 
W. S. Osborne, Winnipeg, Man.; Second vice- 
president, W. MacKerracher, London, Ont.; 
Third vice-president, A. A. Overend, Vancou- 
ver, B.C.; Secretary-treasurer, H. Clarke, 
Calgary, Alta. a 

Toronto was chosen as the next convention 
city. ; 


Manitoba Safety League. The national body 
carries on general safety work throughout the 
Dominion, even in those provinces where no 
provincial league exists, and in so far as they 
can be reached: from general headquarters in 
Toronto. The annual report of the Canadian 
National Safety League for 1926 was reviewed 
in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1927, page 288. 


Province of Quebec Safety League 


The Province of Quebec Safety League, 
which up to the present time has been practi- 
cally a municipal organization with its activi- 
ties centred in the large communities, has 
enlarged its scope of action by the formation 
of an industrial section. The marked success 
attained by this organization in the elimin- 
ation of hazards both in certain factories and 
on the streets ensured its extension into the 
general industrial field) The advisory board 
of this industrial section was chosen from 
prominent manufacturers in Montreal. 

The Pulp and Paper Magazine regards the 
formation of the industrial section of the 
Safety League as a step toward more effective 
organization of safety. work throughout hee’ 
Province. The writer goes on to say: “It is 
understood that the League intends to olasnte 
the various industries in Quebec into some thir- 
teen or fourteen branches, all of which will 
eventually be represented on the advisory 
board. The proposed program of work i 
cludes the following seven headings: Intere 
of executive officials in accident prevention; 
protection of the known hazards of the indu 
tries; careful selection of the working fore 
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ntelligent supervision of every worker; ade- 
yuate first aid; safety education for all ranks, 
und good plant housekeeping.” 


Mr. Arthur Gaboury of Montreal, who will 
oe the manager of the new section of the 
eague, under the supervision of the chairman 
Allan M. Mitchell states that the committee 
will conduct its work on the principle that 
‘Prevention is a benefaction, while compensa- 
‘ion is but an apology.” “The committee will 
offer to employers experienced assistance and 
vill co-operate with them to direct and system- 
itize the matter of accident prevention in 
heir plants. 


Suggestions for Accident Prevention 
Measures 


Mr. A. O. Dawson, LL.D., in a paper read 
yefore the Safety Convention of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of the Proy- 
nce of Ontario, recently held at Toronto, sug- 
rested certain methods of accident prevention, 
which may be summarized as follows:— 

1. In each plant there should be a “ fore- 
man’s school” in which men could be trained 
n safety methods. 

2. In each factory there should be first aid 
sourses and meetings for the Severe of safety 
nstruction. 

3. In towns where there are several local 
ndustries, sectional meetings should be ar- 
anged in order to enable the employees, by 
mutual discussion, to discover the value of 
safety instruction. 

4, Inter-plant contests should be organized 
© encourage competition. 

5. Monthly news letters should be issued 
yy the safety prevention associations in order 
o keep the necessity of safety precautions 
yefore the employee. 

6. The attention of employees should be 
lrawn to the fact, that, since many kinds of 
machinery are equipped with safety devices, 
many accidents are due only to the careless- 
ess of operatives. 


\ecidents in Metallurgical and Coal Mining 
Industries in the United States 


LA better safety record in the metallurgical 
ndustry (except the steel industry and blast 
urnaces) in the United States is indicated in 
report on accidents in this industry during 
he calendar year 1925 issued by the United 
tates Bureau of Mines. The death rate 
rom accidents was reduced from 0.87 per 
housand 300 day workers in 1924 to 0.66 per 
housand in 1925, and the non-fatal injury 
ate was reduced from 131 to 116 per thousand 


mployees. 


. 
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The degree of industrial activity as shown 
by full time and part time employment is 
mentioned as one of the factors affecting the 
safety of employees, the injury rates being 
lower for plants that were active 300 days 
or more in the year, than for those whose 
period of operation was 100 days or less. The 
accident rate for smelters operating eight hours 
per day was shown to be less than those oper- 
ating 9 or 10 hours. In the ore dressing in- 
dustry, on the other hand, the 9hour plants 
showed the lowest accident rate. The report 
suggests however that local conditions such 
as variation in type of work, character of 
personnel, and possible incompleteness of some 
accident reports, may have had an important 
influence on this favourable record of the 
9-hour plants. 

A bulletin issued by the Bureau of Mines. 
concerning coal mining fatalities in the United 
States in 1925 shows that the coal supply was 
obtained at a lower cost in human life than 
in the preceding year. The number of deaths 
in 1925 was 2,230, the death rates for bitumi- 
nous mines being 4.79 (estimated) as com- 


- pared with 5.37 for the previous year, and 


the rate for anthracite mines 3.87 (estimated) 
as compared with 3.39 in 1924. The death 
rate per million ton was 3.50 for bituminous 
mines as compared with 3.93 in 1924, and the 
corresponding rate for anthracite mines was 
6.44 as compared with 5.64. 


During 1925 there were 14 major mines 
disasters; that is, accidents causing the death 
of five or more persons. One of these was a 
mine fire causing the death of nine men. The 
remaining thirteen were explosions of gas or 
coal dust causing the loss of 261 lives. 


Compulsory Sickness Insurance 


An article in the International Labour Re- 
view for June, 1927, throws some light 
on the present status of compulsory sickness 
imsurance. A brief historical survey reveals the 
fact that Germany was the first country to make 
sickness Insurance compulsory for industrial 
workers. This was in the year 1883, and two 
years afterward, in 1885, the scheme was ex- 
tended to commerce, and in 1886 to agri- 
culture. The example of Genmany was fol- 
lowed rather slowly by. ‘a few industrial states. 
Austria and Hungary in 1888 and 1891 intro- 
duced ithe system of compulsory sickness in- 
surance applying to wage earners in indus- 
try, transport and commerce. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century development 
became more rapid. Luxemburg in 1901, Nor- 
way in 1909, Serbia in 1910, Great Britain in 
1911, and Roumania and Russia in 1912, all 
accepted the principle of compulsion. 
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The movement of legislation, held up dur- 
ing the war, was resumed with fresh vigour 
on the conclusion of peace. The European 
States created by the Peace treaties have 
endeavoured to perfect the insurance schemes 
which they have inherited. Czechoslovakia in 
1919, Poland in 1920, Austria in 1921, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom in 1922 
made sickness insurance compulsory for all 
wage earners. Bulgaria, which had adopted 
the compulsory principle in 1918, applied it 
to all classes of workers in 1924, Portugal in 
1919 and Greece in 1922 likewise accepted the 
principle. Finally, France after four years of 
investigation is on the point of establishing 
a vast scheme of compulsory imsurance 
against sickness, invalidity, old age, and 
death. A Social Insurance Bill was drawn up 
by the French Government in 1920, and was 


‘introduced in the Chamber of Deputies early 


in 1921. After a number of important amend- 
ments it was passed by that House in April, 
1924, and was then submitted to the Senate 
and underwent examination and considerable 
amendment at the hands of the various com- 
mititees concerned. The Bill is still under dis- 
cussion in the Senate. The risks covered by 
the Bill are sickness, maternity, invalidity, 


old age, death and unemployment, and it ap- 


plies compulsorily to all waige-earners of both 
sexes whose total annual remuneration from 
all sources, excluding family allowances, does 
not exceed 15,000 frances. Foreign wage- 
earners genuinely and permanently domiciled 
in France are insured in the same way as 
French workers, but do not receive allow- 
ances for dependants, or the increases of bene- 
fits intended to bring the amount up to the 
guaranteed minimum rate during the period 
of transition. 

States outside Europe have maintained a 
waiting attitude with regard to compulsory 
insurance. After some study Japan in 1922 
and Chile in 1924 set up compulsory systems. 
The governments of Brazil and South Africa 
have appointed commissions to study schemes 
of compulsory social insurance, and Brazil is 
preparing a Labour Code which will include 
compulsory sickness insurance. North Am- 
erica alone seems to hold aloof from the ac- 
ceptance of the compulsory principle in its 


entirety. It seems, however, as though even 


here there is a growing tendency to embrace 
it, manifested by legislatiom which makes cer- 
tain insurance compulsory. In British Col- 
umbia in 1926 the provincial executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada laid 
before the government the proposal that all 
automobile owners be compelled to carry in- 
surance against physical or property injury to 
others. In 1925 the Vancouver Trades and 
Labour Council proposed a health insurance 
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scheme to the provincial government which 
seemed to preface another advance towards 
the acceptance of the compulsory principle. 

The article contains an examination of the 
fundamental aspects of the problem. The 
writer remarks on the tendency to widen the 
scope of sickness insuramce so as to embrace 
all wage earners without restrictions as to 
the nature of the occupation or undertaking, 
or as to the character and duration of the 
employment. Along with this extension of 
compulsory insurance goes a corresponding 
extension in benefits. Insurance is no longer 
confined solely to meeting the immediate 
needs arising from incapacity. Compensation 
has become the secondary and prevention and 
restoration the primary function of any in- 
surance system designed to economize human 
energy. Little by little the idea of compen- 
sation has yielded to a wider and more 
genuinely social conception which makes the 
restoration of the patient the first considera- 
tion. Benefits intended to restore the health 
of the patient are beginning to overtake cash. 
benefits, consequently drugs, medical aid, hos- 
pital and dental treatment have taken their 
places in the schemes of rehabilitation, and 
the care of the injured person has replaced 
the former object of merely saving him from 
starvation. 

The sharing of the cost of sickness insur- 
ance furnishes a problem difficult of solution. 
Numerous theories have been advanced as to 
who should pay the cost. In practice how- 
ever the money necessary to work sickness 
insurance is provided by the insured persons, 
employers, and public authorities. The im- 
possibility of measuring exactly the share of 
responsibility for the occurrence of the event 
insured against explains the difficulty which 
besets the solution of the problem of dis- 
tribution of cost. 


Compulsory sickness insurance is an en- 
deavour to protect the health of the working 
class family and to maintain the worker's 
capacity to produce. As such it is an element 
both important and necessary in the proper 
economic and social organization of com- 
munities. 


Industrial Fatigue Research in Great 
Britain : 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board c 
Great Britain recently published their seven 
annual report, outlining their work in 1926. 
This board was established in 1919 as a 
branch of the Medical Research Council, i 
object being the special study of industri 
health problems and the promotion of r 
knowledge of the relations of hours of labou: 
and of other conditions of employment, in- 
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eluding methods of work, to functions of the 
human body, having regard both to the pre- 
servation of health among the workers and 
ito imdustrial efficiency; and to take steps to 
secure the co-operation of industries in the 
fullest practical application of the results of 
this research work to the needs of industry. 


Rest Pauses—Among the general problems 
studied by the Board in 1926 the question 
of the relation of hours of labour to the 
health and efficiency of the employees was 
one of the most important. The introduction 
of rest pauses in a working spell of four and 
a half or five hours was found to be much 
appreciated by the workers, and also to react 
in such a way as to bring about a slight but 
genuine increase in output, notwithstanding 
the loss of actual working time. A compara- 
tive study of shifts of equal length, but ex- 
tending over different hours of the day, has 
been completed and its result will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Personal Susceptibility to Accidents—An- 
other problem of general interest and import- 
ance investigated by the Board during 1926, 
and in fact since its inception, is that of acci- 
dent causation. The earliest investigation in 
1919 suggested that personal susceptibility 
may be a much more material factor in acci- 
dent causation than is generally supposed. It 
is pointed out that in regard to accidents all 
workers do not start equal. Some are more 
liable to suffer casualties than others under 
the same conditions of risk. The report sug- 
gests that the bulk of accidents may occur 
among a limited number of individuals having 
a special personal susceptibility. Considera- 
tion of these conclusions leads to the import- 
ant practical inference that the number of in- 
dustrial accidents might be greatly reduced by 
the initial. exclusion of a comparatively small 
number of workers from risky occupations. To 
establish the truth or falsity of this hypothesis 
the Board applied selected psychological tests 
to groups of workers numbering 650 in all, and, 
though no definite conclusion can be drawn 
as yet, due to the fact that additional data 
remain to be procured, present indications 
are that the tests will establish the truth of 
the personal susceptibility theory. 


Another factor in accident causation is the 
ypparent relation which exists between youth 
und accident rate. Investigation reveals an 
yssociation between the number of accidents 
und the number of sicknesses incurred by a 
given individual, pointing to the existence of 
1 factor common to both. The relation of 
vironmental conditions to accidents in coal 
nines was investigated, and some evidence 


was found that the accident rate is higher in 
the hotter seams. 


The design of machinery was the subject of 
a preliminary investigation during the year, 
and it was found that slight adjustments in 
the operating parts of machines may often 
lead to greater comfort and ease for the oper- 
ator. With this object in view a further sur- 
vey of machines in common use was made and 
a report is now in course of preparation. 


The Board’s activities on vocational guid- 
ance were confined to am endeavour to 
demonstrate its possibility rather than to at- 
tain results of practical value. Before this 
can be possible much further research is 
needed; children must be tested and placed 
in occupations; their after-histories must be 
compared with those of children who have 
not benefited by the test; a comparison should 
then furnish a clear indication of the value 
of vocational guidance. The Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust has made provision for a con- 
tinued study of vocational guidance, and this 
branch of industrial psychology is expected 
to make great strides in the future. 


The report comments on the attitude of 
industries toward the scientific study of the 
human factor in industry. Industrialists have 
naturally been inclined to devote their atten- 
tion to the improvement of conditions by 


recognized practice, rather than by the appli- 


cation of methods which must necessarily be 
largely experimental. It is important to note 
that the changes suggested in the Board’s re- 
ports have one significant characteristic, 
namely, that improvement of the conditions 
or methods of work for the worker means an 
increase in his output (excepting in cases 
wherein production depends wholly on the ma- 
chine). Accordingly the introduction of such 
methods can. never be a matter of conflict 
between the interests of the employer and the 
worker because these, are both affected in the 
same direction. It is a notable fact that 
whenever an experimenital change, advised by 
the Board, has proven successful, the new con- 
ditions have usually been permanently re- 
tained. 


The Board recommends the formation of 
small committees of employers and workmen 
in the more important industries, in order to 
discuss and submit for investigation problems 
affecting the human factor in industry. It 
would be their work to consider proposals 


submitted by such bodies as the Board and- 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 


chology, and to take steps to apply experi- 
mentally such methods as are regarded as 
appropriate to the industry conicemed, 
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Increase in Industrial Accidents in Germany 


The Industrial Safety Survey, published by 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, con- 
tained an article by Dr. Hibel, of the Im- 
perial Insurance Office, Berlin, which discusses 
the reports of the Industrial Accident Associa- 
tions on the prevention of accidents for 1925. 
The writer notes a marked increase in the 
number of industrial accidents as recorded by 
all the associations, and suggests various 
reasons for the increase. These reasons are 
similar to those given to explain the corre- 
sponding increases noted im Canada and the 
United States (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1927, 
page 593). Dr. Eibel attributes the increase 
to the following causes: 


“The extension of compulsory insurance to 
accidents happening on the way to and from 
work; the inclusion of occupational diseases in 
accident insurance, and more frequent changes 
in the staffs of undertakings, which as a 
result of the uncertain state of business, are 
frequently compelled to reduce their staffs or 
to stop work, and, on the resumption of work, 

| to engage workers strange to the undertaking, 
i with whom the danger of accident is appreci- 
5 ably greater than with persons familiar with 
Z the work. In many undertakings such changes 
‘¢ in. staff are estimated by the association con- 
¥ cerned at from 300 to 400 per cent of the 
total number employed. Increase in competi- 
tion due to the unfavourable economic situa- 
tion, involving as it does the most exaicting 
demands on men and machines, may also 
have contributed to the imcrease in accident 
figures. 

“In many ceases,’ Dr. Bibel continues, 
“lack of foresight, incapacity, and unskilful- 
ness on the part of the workers is indicated 
as a cause of accidents. Up to a certain point 
it is impossible to exonerate the workers from 
‘such responsibility. There is, however, at 
present a lack of reliable information as to 
the extent to which accidents have been occa- 
sioned by circumstances beyond the control 
of the workers; insufficient lighting, fatigue, 
mental depression, etc. In numerous cases the 
owners of undertakings are found to be partly 


have allowed insured persons to break regu- 
lations, have failed to give the workers the 
_ necessary guidance and instructions, or have 
neglected to prescribe protective measures. 
It is chiefly the small employers who lay 
_ themselves open to such censure.” 
Dr. Bibel goes on to state the great. im- 
portance attached by the Accident Associa- 
tions to the careful special training of pensons 
_ Tesponsible for the management of undertak- 
Ings, and, also to the continual inspection of 
undertakings with the object of improving 
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_ to blame for industrial accidents, where they 
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accident prevention measures. Co-operation 
of the workers and employers is fostered in 
Germany by means of lectures, training 
courses, lantern slides, films and posters, all 
of which are destined to keep before the 
worker’s mind the principles of safety by 
which accidents are to be avoided. 
Regulation of Lead Paint in Great Britain 

Draft regulations under the Lead Paint 
(Protection against Poisoning) Act of 1926, 
were submitted recently by the British gov- 
ernment to the Painters and Decorators’ Joint 
Industrial Council, and also to organizations 
of employers and employees in this industry. 
(An account. of this Act was given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July 1926, page 693). The 
regulations affected the shipbuilding, engi- 
neering, iron and steel industries, and the rail. 
way companies. They asked that certain 
workpeople who were only occasionally em- 
ployed on painting should be exempt from 
the regulations, and also that the prohibition 
of the dry rubbing-down process should not 
apply to paint on iron or steel. 

It was explained that lead poisoning was 
caused by inhalation of dust or by absorp- 
tion into the system. Prohibition of the use 
of lead paint was not at present practicable. 
and so the regulations were designed to sup- 
press dust by prohibiting the rubbing down 
or scraping by a dry process of any surface 
painted with dead paint, and also to prevent 
or minimize the absorption of lead into th 
system by regulations enforcing cleanliness 
and are. 

A complete agreement was reached by the 
government representatives and the joint 
council in regard to the regulations. 


American Association for Old Age 
Security . 

A group of American sociologists, religious 
leaders and economists has recently constituted 
the “ American Association for Old Age Secur- 
ity, which states the following as its object :- 
The aim of the American Association for 


lation, adequate provision for the dependent 
aged in the United States. While the Asso- 
ciation will leave the decision as to the ex 
act nature of the pension or insurance system 
to be adopted to individual States, it h 
to be able to furnish legislators the ne 
sary guidance and information in the wor 
out of the soundest and most expert pen 
plan. It will draft carefully worked-out legis- 
lation for introduction in every State in the 
Union, and will use all its energies in pro- 
moting such legislation until a construc 
program of care for the nae has been 

vided. (Oat Cy 
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RELATIONSHIP OF JOB AND SCHOOL IN APPRENTICE TRAINING 


ae following extracts are taken from an 
article by F. S. Rutherford, assistant 
rector of technical education, Ontario De- 
tment of Education, which appeared in the 
ontract-Record and Engineering Review of 
ine- 1, 1927. 
It is no longer necessary to call attention 
) the fact that apprentice training on the job 
. Ontario is practically a thing of the past. 
s failure to meet industrial requirements is 
rerywhere evident. Unskilled workmanship is 
ie result of the modern spirit of bulk pro- 
iction. We have been content to secure our 
illed workers through immigration from 
untries where adequate training was still 
railable. Not only has this source becn lim- 
ed, but due to after war conditions, immigra- 
on policies have curtailed this supply. It is 
) be noticed also that the public have begun 
) realize that trade opportunities as well as 
rofessional opportunities should be open to 
anadian boys who are being turned out from 
ir own schools. These boys should have the 
oportunity to enter the trades and become 
ir skilled craftsmen. 
Apprentice training in the building trades at 
esent in Ontario is almost non-existent. The 
use for this is attributed to various reasons 
hich depend largely upon the source from 
hich the reason comes. Some of these rea- 
ns may be stated as follows: 
1. Boys are not willing to enter trades, hav- 
g been trained for “white collar jobs”. 
2. Organized labour restricts the number of 
yprentices in each trade. 
8. Employers are not willing to train ap- 
entices for fear of losing them to some com- 
stitor when trained. 
4.The general contractor covering all 
‘anches of the building trades does not wish 
. take time for the training of apprentices, 
id has often.a lack of continuity of work 
hich would make it impossible to complete 
1 apprentice agreement requiring continuous 
nployment. this 
5. Journeymen have no time for training 
yprentices on the job. 
No doubt some truth is contained in these 
asons for the failure of the system, but a 
udy of the reasons points definitely to the 
scessity for closer co-operation between the 
aployer, the employee, and the educational 
thority if a satisfactory solution is to be 
‘olved. ; 
Function of the Technical School—The vo- 
tional and technical schools have been or- 
nized in most of the towns and cities of the 


province to train boys for industrial pursuits. 
It is recognized that this training, however 
good, is not complete without actual experi- 
ence by the learner on the job. The element 
of time does not enter into school work since 
the teacher’s aim is to devlop knowledge and 
skill rather than speed. These schools have 
been established by the local communities, 
assisted by generous aid from federal and pro- 
vincial funds both for capital and maintenance 
charges. The industrial or vocational commit- 
tees which control the building and operation 
of these schools are composed of certain mem- 
bers of the school boards together with repre- 
sentative employers and employees. These 
schools are therefore ready and. waiting to 
assist in the training of apprentices within the 
scope of their respective fields. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that a technical school 
does not aim to turn out journeymen, nor does 
it propose to give training in practical skill 
only, but to turn out boys who have received 
a thorough training in the essentials of a 
general education, and at the same time to 
furnish a special training in the subjects and 
operations which are fundamental to the trades 
and industries in which they expect to be- 
come employed. Having taken the regular 
and special training in such a school, a boy, 
after completing sufficient time under trade 
conditions in the industry, should not only be- 
come an expert workman, but should have a 
training which would fit him for a position as 
foreman and eventually superintendent. 

The trade teachers-in technical schools are 
chosen from ithe ranks of skilled journeymen 
in the respective trades in order that they 
may be able to impart information to their © 
pupils which will meet the requirements of 
the trade when the pupils enter industry. 

The technical schools may be said to effect- 
ively answer the charge that boys are trained 
for the white collar jobs. In the experience 
of the writer, there are hundreds of boys in 
the industrial courses in Ontario technical 
and vocational schools who are anxious and 
willing to take their place in the ranks of 
industrial trade workers, and in many cases 
have definitely decided the trade for which 
they feel they are best adapted and for which 
they have special aptitude. 


Construction Apprenticeship Council—The 
apprenticeship plan of the Constructaon Ap- 
prenticeship Council of Ontario is an attempt 
to get together those organizations interested 
in the training of apprentices. In the con- 
struction industries the employer and em- 
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ployee both appear to see the need for action 
and have been able to agree upon a definite 
scheme. This plan provides for continuous 
employment for the apprentice over a period 
of four years with a period of instruction in 
school for ten weeks during the first two 
years during which period the apprentice is 
to be paid an allowance for each day’s attend- 
ance. 


Altitude of Organized Labour—lt is pleas- 
ing and encouraging to note the attitude of 
organized labour towards the training of ap- 
prentices. The representatives of the various 
_ organizations are unanimous in their willing- 

ness to co-operate in any scheme which will 

provide a satisfactory type of training and 
thereby produce well-trained journeymen. It 
is to be recognized at this point that organized 
labour has ‘taken a very active place in the 
development of the present vocational school, 
and it is largely due to their efforts that 
the federal government saw fit to assist the 
provinces in promoting a more practical type 
of secondary education. In this connection, 
_it is interesting to note the attitude of the 

New York State Federation of Labour with 

respect to the training of apprentices in the 

building trades. 

“Those engaged in industry both on the 
employer's and workers’ side appreciate and 
realize the importance and necessity of teach- 
ing apprentices all of the various branches of 
the trade. Through specialization and com- 
mercialism the condition is brought about 
whereby a boy who works in one shop dur- 
ing all the years of his apprentice training is 
not given an opportunity to learn all there 
is to know of his trade. Quick and quack 
methods of turning out mechanics have proven 
failures in the last few years. The so-called 
‘American plan,’ whereby young men are 
turned out as specialists, will prove another 
of these failures. There is no short cut to 
‘training mechanics, 

“A mechanic in all that the word implies 
has had practice, experience, and jnstruction 
in the various processes of tthe trade. He 
knows all of the processes of the trade, the 
relation of one piocess to another, and to 
the finished product. He can perform his 
work with an economy of material, a high 
degree of accuracy, and in a minimum of 
time. These factors of expertness are accom- 
plished by the co-ordination of the brain, the 
eye, and the hand, and the proper functioning 
of these factors is only brought about by well- 
directed apprenticeship training, All sensible 
employers are in favour of the training of 
apprentices, as they know a well-trained me- 
chanic is an asset to the industry. He earns 


_ the wages he receives, goes about his work 


in a businesslike way without the necessity of - 
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a highly paid foreman telling him every . 
minutes what to do and how to do it. — 
can stand on his own feet. 

“Organized labour is in favour of a wel 
directed apprenticeship plan, as well-traine 
workers maintaining a high standard for ther 
work can maintain wages commensurate 
the quality and quantity of work performe 
Such workers take piide in their work a 
raise the standard of their trade to a hi 
plane whereby-the crafit has the respect of 
community. 

“When all the well-trained mechanics ar 
in an organization there is no fear of an open 
shop movement. 

“The public favours well-trained worker: 
as it knows when work is performed by well 
trained mechanics it receives full value fo 
money expended. 4 

“Many of our organizations have, throug 
the co-operation of employers and public Vo 
cational schools, arranged courses for j 
training of their apprentices. The union 
who have tried this method are more enthus 
astic over the plan and the further they g 
into it, endorse and recommend it to othe 


erganizations.” 
Canadian National Institute for 
Blind 

The annual report of the Canadian 
tional Institute for the Blind for the yea 
ending March 31, 1927, records the industria 
activities of blind persons in Canada. 1 
broom and basket industries both in Toront 
and Ottawa showed improved results during 
the year, and the educational endeavours [08 
tered by the Institute made a steady advan 
In an effort to assist individuals in other p 
fessions and occupations the Institute tu 
its attention chiefly to newsvending, pia 
tuning and massaging. In the first of thi 
occupations blind vendors earned on an av 
age of $16 a week. Piano-tuning as an o¢ 
pation for blind workmen also made an 
vance, but massaging, due to the difficulty 
securing the active co-operation of the me 
cal profession, was the cause of some d 
couragement. The Blind Craft Shop, estak 
lished in 1924 by the Toronto Women’ 
Auxiliary, reported a very successful yea 
sales amounting to $14,852. 

Commenting on old age pensions the re 
says: “During the recent session of Par 
ment an Old Age Pension Bill was pas 
subject to Provincial participation, but p: 
viding the allowance only for the gene 
group of necessitous aged of seventy year 
or more. The special age amendment re 
quested on behalf of the blind has not as’ 
been allowed. We confidently hope for si 
recognition of the needs of the blind durin: 
the coming year.” ¢ 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


reat Britain and ithe Hours Convention 


The British Government has been repeatedly 
estioned in Parliament as to its attitude 
wards the ratification of the eight-hour day 
nvention of the International Labour Con- 
rence. On the last occasion on which the 
bject was discussed (June 2), the Minister 
Labour, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, declared 
at the Government was being pressed on 
e side to ratify without properly consider- 
y the obstacles, and on the other side, not 
ratify under any conditions. The Govern- 
snt was in no way in honour bound to ratify 
= convention. If a Government representa- 
e voted for the adoption of a draft conven- 
m*in the International Labour Conference, 
iat he.did was to concur in its adoption 
* submission to the various governments. 
ere was no obligation on any government 
ratify. In the present case the Govern- 
mt was being faced with practical diffi- 
ties; for example, there was the question 
overtime. The usual view held by lawyers 
Great Britain was that, under a strict in- 
pretation of the convention taken by itself, 
s present overtime system in force in Great 
itain would be impossible, whether on the 
lways, in the engineering trades, or in a 
lustry such as ship repairing. This ques- 
n was the more. important because the 
erpretation accepted abroad was different 
1 would allow railway overtime, which 
der the British legal interpretation was im- 
ssible. Road transportation involved fur- 
r difficulties. In the German bill, this 
5 treated as “intermittent work” but it 
s difficult to reconcile this interpretation 
h the agreement which had been reached 
a conference in London between the Min- 
srs of Labour of Great Britain, Germany 
1 certain other countries, nor would those 
Great Britain who desired immediate rati- 
tion be content to legislate and administer 
the French model, which he did not criti- 
re but which was different from the practice 
owed hitherto in Great Britain. 


‘he Minister of Labour did not propose 
t the Government should be stampeded on 
; question. There were difficulties to be 
mounted and those who were concerned 
h them must help the Government to see 
sther they could not be got out of the 
7. He was trying to get a statement of 
industries in which real difficulty was felt, 
h as the crucible iron trade, and other 
les such as tailoring, in which work was 
e by piecework. : 


In conclusion, the Minister declared that 
this was the most difficult and complicated 
piece of work in which he had ever been en- 
gaged. 


Switzerland and Night Work in Bakeries 


The Swiss Federal Council on May 20, 1927, 
submitted to the Federal Assembly a report 
on the convention concerning night work in 
bakeries adopted at the Seventh Session of 
the International Labour Conference. The 
Federal Council states in its report that ex- 
periments have sufficiently proved that it is 
useless in Switzerland to hope for a satis- 
factory solution of the question by means of 
an agreement freely entered into by employers 
and workers, and that it is therefore only by 
means of a Federal law that the question can 
be regulated compulsorily at all. At the 
present moment it appears that, according 
to the enquiries and negotiations which have 
taken place in Switzerland, the most con- 
venient hour for beginning work would be 
4 am., the rest period falling between 8 p.m. 
and4a.m. In this way account would be taken 
of all legitimate interests, particularly those 
of the hotel industry, the importance of which 
must not be lost sight of, and those of bakeries 
with electrically-heated ovens. 

Had this viewpoint been admitted as a gen- 
eral rule by the Conference, the Federal Coun- 
cil would have proposed to the Federal As- 
sembly to settle the question by fixing the 
hour for beginning work at 4 a.m., and to 
ratify the convention. As this was not the 
case, ratification would seem to be impossible. 
The present situation is so confused, says the 
Federal Council, that it does not even per- 
mit of presenting a Bill to put the solution 
advocated into practice. 

For the moment, the master bakers are op- 
posed to a statutory regulation of the ques- 
tion, as are also the artisans and employers. 
As regards the workers, some would accom- 
modate themselves to the Government’s pro- 


posals, while others go much further, and 


demand that work should only begin at 6 a.m. 
The co-operative societies, on the other hand, 
which are interested in the question both as em- 
ployers and as consumers, and which have an 
important following in the workers who are 
affiliated to them, agree in fixing the hour for 
beginning work at 4 a.m., but demand that 
their large bakeries should not be subject to 
the prohibition of night work. 

The Federal Council concludes by stating 
that in view of the above facis it is not in a 
position to ratify the convention. 


PON le 
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Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship 


Announcement has been made in the British 
Parliament that the Government proposes to 
proceed with the ratification of the draft 
convention which was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1926-for the 
simplification of the inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, and also to accept the recom- 
mendation concerning the protection of 
emigrant women and girls on board ship. The 
announcement in question was in the terms 
following: 


His Majesty’s Government propose to ratify 
the draft convention concerning the simplifica- 
tion of the inspection of emigrants on board 
ship which was adopted by the Highth Session 
of the Conference. His Majesty’s Government 
are advised that ratification will not involve 
any legislative or administrative changes. 

His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that 
the effectiveness of this draft convention wo 
be much enhanced if the adhesion of the other 
principal maritime countries were secured, and 
they propose accordingly, in registering the 
ratification with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, to state that it will become effective 
only when the draft convention has been ratified 
by France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Norway 
and Spain, 

His Majesty’s Government propose to accept 
the recommendation concerning the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ship 
which is substantially in accord with existing 
practice. 


Regulation of Forced Labour 


At a recent session of the Committee of 
Experts on Native Labour of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, the fundamental 


principles for the regulation of forced labour 
contained in the preliminary report on the 


question perpared by the International Labour 
Office were considered and approved, with 


- modifications in some cases. 


The Committee, the members of which ate 
exceptionally qualified to deal with the sub- 
ject under consideration, took the view that 
the object of the regulation of forced labour 
was to prevent such abuses as might exist 
in the system, but that the real aim to be 
pursued was to expedite the abolition of 
forced labour of any kind whatsoever. They 
therefore agreed that strict conditions should 
be fulfilled before recourse should be had to 
it. 

Forced labour of women and children is, 
in the opinion of the Committee, not permis- 
sible: the principle it approved in this con- 
nection permits the exercise of compulsion on 
adult able-bodied males only. The Com- 
mittee also approved the important principle 
that forced labour should always be paid for, 
except in cases of force majeure and emer- 


gencies, such as floods, fire, ete., and in | 
is described as ordinary routine sanitary work 
in a village. 


Publications 
Three Reports have recently been issued by’ 
the International Labour Office dealing with 
the subject of (1) Freedom of Association; 
(2) Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery; and! 
(3) Sickness Insurance, these being questions: 
discussed at the Tenth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Geneva: 
in May and June last. Freedom of Associ 
tion is a subject of obvious interest at 
present time, and this survey of the situati 
throughout the world will be of great val 
to all concerned with the problem. - 
The second report, on Minimum Wage- 
Fixing Machinery, surveys the systems 
various countries of fixing and regulating 
minimum wages; examines the principle 
underlying the several systems; describes 
methods of grouping individuals for minimum) 
wage purposes; considers the problems @ 
inspection and enforcement; and is completed 
by a succinct summary of minimum wage 
legislation, country by country. 
The third report, on Sickness Insurance, 
on familiar lines, summarizing the views 
the various Governments as to the form of. 
international agreement which should be pro- 
vided on this subject. The report also 
constitutes a valuable guide to existing’ 
practice throughout the world as_ regard 
sickness insurance. 


Minimum Wages and Conciliation 


Under the title “Towards Industrial Peace”, 
the League of Nations Union of Great Britain 
is publishing a report of the proceedings of 
the Conference organized by the Union and 
held in London last February, on “Systems 
of fixing minimum wages and methods 
conciliation and arbitration.” 

The primary object of the Conference was 
to focus public attention on questions of 
current importance, including one which was 
to come before the Tenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference. It was 
attended by a large number of officials of 
industrial organizations and individuals inter 
ested in the problems to be considered. | 
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* Automotive Transportation and Railroads ” 


[he Commerce and Marine Commission of 
» American Bankers’ Association has re- 
tly published a pamphlet on “ Automotive 
ansportation and Railroads,” giving the re- 
ts of a study of the relationships now de- 
oping between the newer and older forms 
transport, and estimating the economic 
sects and the future developments of auto- 
bile traffic. The report first of all shows 
» economic importance of the motor vehicle 
lustry, emphasizing its immense output, 
ich is equalled by no other single industry 
the United States. On December 31, 1926, 
- total number of motor vehicles registered 
the country was 22,330,000, and during the 
ir manufacturers produced 4,259,425 addi- 
nal motor vehicles with a wholesale value 
close to $3,000,000,000. When to that total 
- added the wholesale value of 63,000,000 
2s for replacement ($775,000,000) and the 
olesale price of parts and accessories ($600,- 
000) the grand total is about four and a 
rd billion dollars. 


ince 1923 the products of motor vehicle 
nufacturing plants have increased, in much 
ater degree than those of any other in- 
try, and the motor vehicle product is now 
aly established in first place. According 
estimates published in 1926 by the National 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, the num- 
'of persons employed in this industry, di- 
tly and indirectly, was then 3,445,642 or 
ut eight per cent of all persons gainfully 
ployed. Included in this total are the em- 
yees of 53,366 distributing agencies, 51,715 
jlic garages, 83,758 service stations and re- 
r shops, and 66,584 supply stores. 
“hese figures do not include the Canadian 
nches of American producers, but some 
ires showing the progress of the industry in 
nada may ‘be quoted from a recent report 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
. During the year 1926 there were 204,727 
tor cars manufactured in Canada, an in- 
use of 26 per cent over the output in 1925. 
> total production value for the industry 
1926 was $133,598,456 as compared with 
0,835,388 in 1925. Eleven companies pro- 
ed cars and trucks in Canada during the 
t year. Capital employed by these con- 
is amounted to $82,791,968. The automo- 
» industry absorbed 11,905 Canadian work- 
1; salary payments during the year 
punted to $3,913,865, and wages totalled 
736,939 making a total of $19,650,804 for 
ries and wages. The export of motor 
les and parts from Canada for 1926 
$38,222,387. 


Proceeding to discuss the relationship de- 
veloping bétween the highway and rail trans- 
port the report deals with the question of 
freight transportation by motor truck as com- 
pared with railroad transportation. Basing its 
conclusion on figures published by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads the report 
states that it does not appear that truck 
transportation on rural highways will increase 
in a degree that will be competitively injurious 
to railroads. The “ton-miles”’ covered by 
trucks competing with railroads in 1926 num- 
bered approximately 9,366,500,000, as com- 
pared with 488,577,875,000 ton-miles covered 
by the railway freight cars. The railroads are 
becoming active in utilizing trucks for supple- 
mentary service and this is probably as far as 
their use will proceed. 

In the field of passenger transportation, how- 
ever, motor vehicles have seriously encroached 
upon railroad passenger traffic. Data fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Public Roads indi- 
cate that passenger motor vehicles on the 
rural highways last year travelled 122,000,- 
000,000 passenger miles, as compared with 35,- 
487,000,000 passenger miles covered by the 
railroads. As a result many local trains on 
light traffic branch lines are a liability instead 
of an asset, and the railroad companies are 
endeavouring to reclaim a part of their lost 
traffic by substituting motor coaches on the 
highway for the almost empty passenger train 
by rail. The: motor vehicle has therefore be- 
come a strong economic factor in transporta- 
tion, though it is a difficult task to determine 
the limits of its economic possibilities. An 
investigation held to determine this precise 
point shows that the most successful com- 
panies are those which confine their operations 
to distances of not more than sixty miles. 
Many cases of failure have been noted in 
companies which engaged in longer distance 
activity, which has been greatly hampered by 
competition among the truckers. Moreover 
the tendency of the railroad companies to im- 
prove their services ‘tends to lessen the de- 
mand for long distance motor vehicle trans- 
portation. The loss of relatively long distance 
passenger traffic has effected the railroads most 
of all, and they have partly overcome this 


loss by establishing supplementary motor-bus 


service in’ some localities. The railroad com- 
panies have recognized the fact that motor 
transportation has come to stay, and are seek- 
ing to co-operate with the motor owners so 
as to improve transportation facilities with- 
out lowering the werieerd of railway train ser- 
vice. J 


"[ HERE were further pronounced increases 
in employment at the beginning of July, 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,137 
firms employing 896,956 workers, or 21,866 
more than on June 1. This increase, which 
was rather larger than on July 1 of any other 
year of the record, brought the index number 


_ to 108.4, as compared with 105.9 in the pre- 


ceding month, and with 108.7, 96.8, 95.9, 99.5, 
91.1 and 87.5 at the beginning of July in 


| 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respect- 


ively. The situation continues to be decided- 
ly more favourable than in any other month 
of the years since 1920, as may be seen from 
the following chart. 


1926 


General improvement was registered in all 
industries except logging, which showed sea- 
sonal curtailment. The largest gains were 
reported in construction, in which they were 
greater than on July 1 of any other year of 
the record. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was favourable in all provinces, 
the most noteworthy expansion taking place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tab- 


ulated from 546 firms employing 74,454 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1927, AS_ 
REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS TO THE 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Norge.—The curve is pesed on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month indi 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they etn in peat a 1920, ae “ 
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workers, as against 68,310 in the precedi 

month. This increase of over 6,100 persons 
brought employment to a higher devel than 
in any other month in the last three years, 
the index standing at 100.5, as compared with | 
91.1 on July 1, 1926. Construction recorded 
the most pronounced improvement, but there 
were also gains in logging, mining, service 
and some other groups. Manufacturing and| 
transportation, on the other hand, were 
slacker. 
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employers aggregated 257,789 persons, com: 
pared with 252,384 on June 1. Although th 
advance involved fewer workers than th 
registered on the corresponding date last ye 
the index then was rather lower; employme! 
at the beginning of July, 1927, was, in fa 

at the highest level so far recorded. | 


Ontario—-Continued but smaller expansion! 
was noted in Ontario, where the 2,791 firms 
whose statistics were tabulated reported 
364,642 employees, or 3,220 more than on 
June 1. Manufacturing and logging registert 1 
between-season dullness, while considerablet 
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ains were shown in construction, transporta- 
ion, mining and trade. Larger increases were 
idicated on July 1, 1926, but the index then 
fas over five points lower. 


Prairie Provinces—The greatest gains in 
his area were in construction, manufacturing, 
ransportation, services and communications, 
rhile logging (in which the movement was 
sasonal) showed a decline. Data were com- 
led from 775 employers with an aggregate 
laff of 118,556 workers, as against 113,998 in 
heir. last report. This increase of ‘4,558 
orkers exceeded that registered on July 1, 
926, while the level of employment was 
igher than on the same date in any other 
ear of the record. 


British Columbia.——The advances in British 
‘olumbia were the largest ever reported on 
uly 1, and the index, at 122.9, was at its 
1aximum since the record was instituted in 
920. <A total working force of 85,515 per- 
ons was employed by the 671 firms whose 
ata were received and who had 78,976 
‘orkers in the preceding month. Manufac- 
ing, particularly canneries and lumber 
ills, construction and services recorded the 
iost marked gains, while logging afforded less 
mployment. 


Table I gives index numbers by economic 
reas. 


Employment by Cities 


Of the eight cities for which separate tabu- 
tions are made, only two—Hamilton and 
findsor (with the other Border Cities) 
rowed reduced activity, while in Quebec. 
[ontreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
ancouver, the trend was decidedly favour- 
dle. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal con- 
nued to advance, particularly in the manu- 
cturing, _ transportation, construction and. 
ade groups. A combined working force of 
0,201 persons was indicated by the 722 co- 
yerating employers, who had 118,191 on June 
The gains noted om July, 1926, were not 
. extensive, and the index then was consid- 
ably lower, as it was on the same date in 
ery other year of the record. 


Quebec —Further improvement brought the 
dex number in Quebec to 112.7, the highest 
int reached since the record for this city 
4s commenced in 1922. Statements were 
bulated from. 95 firms employing 10,615 
nployees, compared with 10,276 in the pre- 
ding month. Manufactures and construction 
sistered practically all the increase. 

lit . 


ms 


Toronto—Manufacturing, notably in food 
and printing establishments, construction and 
trade reported increased activity. The 800 
firms furnishing data enlarged their staffs by 
928 employees to 105,003 at the beginning of 
July. Much smaller gains were noted on the 
corresponding date last year, when employ- 
ment was in less volume. 


Oitawa—-Statistics were received from 136 
employers with 11,610 persons on their pay- 
lists, compared with 11,267 in the preceding 
month. Most of the expansion took place in 
construction, but manufactures were also 
busier. The additions to payroll exceeded 
those indicated on July 1, 1926, and the index 
continued to be several points higher than it 
was last summer. 


Hamilton —There were minor losses in per- 
sonnel in Hamilton, but employment con- 
tinued at a higher level than on the same 
date last year; 147 workers were released from 
the forces of 201 firms furnishing information, 
bringing them to 30,251 on the date. under 
review. ‘Construction was busier, but manu- 
facturing was seasonally dull. 


Windsar and the Other Border Cities— 
Further curtailment in employment in auto- 
mobile plants in the Border Cities caused a 
reduction of 1,808 persons in the staffs of the 
90 reporting employers, who had 9,202 in 
their employ on the date under review. The 
index was lower than on July 1, 1926, when 
smaller declines were reported. 


Winnipeg. — Manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and communications registered 
advances that brought employment to a 
higher level than at the beginning of July 
in any other year of the record. An aggregate 
working force of 28,347 employees was re- 
ported by the co-operating firms; this was 
738 more than on June 1. The improvement 
registered on the corresponding date a year 
ago was less extensive. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued to be favourable, ac- 
cording to data from 236 establishments em- 
ploying 26,750 workers, as against 26,143 in 
the preceding month. The greatest gains were 
in manufacturing, but communications and 
some other industries also reported improve- 
ment. A small decline was noted by the 
firms making returns for July 1, 1926, when 
the index stood at 115.3, as compared with 
122.8 on the date under review. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Tabie 


Hi. 
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* ’ . * ‘“. s Laer how! 
— loyed by the reporting firms in January, 1920, is taken as 100 in every case. The relative weight” shc 
gee ecrortin:ol Rit eRe in the iaditated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date unde: 
review. vI 
a EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS AND OF DOMINION EMPLO 
Tapie I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL CoE aeeT PoFAOTURING 


Canada | Maritime Queb “aA Geiacie Prairie British | All manu- 


Provinces Provinces | Columbia | facturing 
\ ———— —EEEEEEe F q 

k (11 Sal ARPES any peers cy!in, Es 87-5 89-0 87-2 84-2 94-7 92-6 80-9 
“3 5 efits“ «sina ds eater Gieas 91-1 92-6 88-0 89-2 99-7 99-2 84-2. 
99-5 101-0 100-5 97-2 101-4 103-9 93-6 

95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 

83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75-5 

86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79-3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 . 81-9 

87-2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 

90-8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 

94-5 . 90-3 100-6 89-8 93-1 106-5 88-3 

96-8 99-4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 

96-3 92-2 101-1 90-8 97-3 112-2 88-5 

96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 

98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3, 

97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2. 

95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 

89-6 84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 83-2 

90-7 85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 

91-5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 

94-3 83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 91-3 

101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 

103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 95-8 | 

104-9 96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 95-9 

105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 

102-8 86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9. 

101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-8 

94-8 90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 87-5 

95-4 87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102-5 90-7 

96-3 86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 92-2. 

96-2 87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 93-8 

100-6 89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 96-10 

105-9 92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 | 118-9 98-3 

a 108-4 100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 98-7 

weight of employment by 

districts and in manufacturing as : 
ati luly/ip4927 fos cahsek Slveuaees 100-0 8-3 28-7 40-7 13-2 9-1 54-4 


Tastz II—INDEX NUMBERS O¥ EMPLOYMENT RY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Ottawa Hamilton| Windsor 


> —————— | | | | 


ie ea a oa 89-5 110-2 Cy EY Wid ieee fe 87-7 100- 
Nee sed 83-9 102-3 81-7). see. hee 85-6 99:0 
93-1 82-2 87-1 77-0 81-4 98 - 
101-3 83-0 86-8 77-3 84-2 9 
93-2 81:8 86-6 80-1 82-7 10: 
98-4 85-1 87-5 80-3 83-7 102 
91-9 86-9 91-8 82-4 85-4 104-0 
95-7 86 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
98-8 87-7 100-2 84-8 59-0 87-7 111-4 
97-4 88-5 98-5 86-9 85-6 88-0 113-9 
100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
99-4 89-7 96-8 87-7 92-9 92-5 112 
94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
88-0 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89. 105-8 
88-3 90-6 86-5 |- 87-0 86-9 96-1 30.8 : 100 4 
89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 90-3 102-8 90-7 112-6 
Laks ie 2 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
104-5 | 101-6 90-7 101-2 | 97-6 110-3 98-3 11 
104-8 104-2 91-1 99-3 98-8 107-7 98-7 | 123- 
104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 1 
104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 | 119 
103-3 103-2 93-6 97:3 | 98-4 97-2 103-7 1 
100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 1 
92-5 100-9 90-2 87-3 93-1 7+ . 
93-3 97-2 89-9 89-2 3-1 oe one 1 
94-6 98-8 90-1 90-1 2 103-2 Q7-1.) 104 
96-8 101-5 92-7 - 92-1 96-3 77-4 96-3 114. 
100-6 104-1 95-3 101-9 97-4 99-5 97-2 17 
103-1 109-7 96-8 104-7 100-2 | 98-9 99-0 f 
oan 104-9 112-7 975 108-2 99-9 | 83-0, 102-0 
1:2 11-7 1:3 3-4 ° 1-0 3.2 |° 
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Taste IIT—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 


) 1Relative July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 July 1 
Industries Weight 1927 1927 1926 1935 1934 1923 
janufacturing. 54-4 98-7 98-8 95-3 
ufacturing....... eda ae 89-1 . 
Anima] products—edible......... 2-1 117-9 112-1 107-3 105-4 1 iy 
Fur and products..............6: “1 86-9 83-0 88-4 81-9 81-1 OL 
per and products............ 1-9 79-1 78-7 76:3 69-8 74-7 78:2 
umber and products............ 6-4 116-4 111-9 118-1 116-2 111-9 121-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.... 4-3 141-0 1382-5 147-3 148-0 142-8 151-0 
Murgisurees. . eer. 1-0 89-7 89-2 84-8 79-0 71:6 76-8 
eer lumber products......... LJ 82-5 82-9 79-4 73-1 74-4 85-1 
er instruments.............. +3 70-1 69-8 69-4 56-3 55-7 65-0 
‘t products—edible........... 3-1 98-9 97-0 96-0 97-0 91-2 94-9 
Pulp and paper products......,... 6°7 116-9 117-2 110-0 102-1 99-9 104-9 
“ig sigeta ted BR Ro can ABE +4 a eae 124-0 110-5 106-8 115-8 
per 2, Berane . . 91-3 85-9 : : 
esting and publishing........ 2-4 105-2 103-8 99-9 97-6 eB ane 
S se produnts: . aches ep len 1:6 100-4 99-5 85-0 86-9 71:0 717°9 
extile products................. 8-3 96°3 98-0 92-2 87-7 81-1 87-3 
hread, yarn and cloth........ 3-3 117-0 117-4 105-5 100-6 84-7 97-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-6 101-4 104-8 103-4 91-0 87-9 94-4 
Garments and personal furnish- , 

CO Ee © ee eer eae ee 2- 73:0 73-6 73°2 72-1 72+1 74-3 
Other textile products.......... 1-0 107-2 114-0 : : . . 
om distilled and malt ‘op : ° a rae a anh 
; OE a am : 104-1 105-8 98-0 100-6 98-5 100-2 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0 110-2 95-8 101-2 89-1 108-2 tie 

1 01-9 
Chemicals and allied products. . a 87:0 89-1 83-8 79-7 83-7 89-2 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 109-8 105-7 106-4 93-2 94-1 102-7 
Electric GUETERE iets jess actoee «tee 1:5 140-5 134-4 - 131-9 135-2 129-1 123-0 
Electrical apparatus....... 1-2 131-7 130-0 119-5 109-6 108-3 103-8 
Tron and steel products........... 14-3 83-1 83-5 85-5 72-9 76-0 85-0 
pain rolled and forged pro- 1 
HAO UBS: « cfrlate)tlelas Note) tie wel siete «le 2 65- 68-6 61-6 52-2 . 5 
Machinery (other than vehi- ei ub 
BVH) i eraraitar tee ars tie slxisiwlits « 2 1-2 82-7 83-2 76-0. 70:9 68:1 76:6 
ona ae ke re aa Hg ede 59+2 55-2 65-0 
Se skates aoe eels : : : 00. 88-8 98-8 103-2 
BUna neat s oie e eres tree. 2 ne ha ak 34-8 ae, 27-4 
: ‘ 88- 0 82-8 754 91-9 
m and 
CAOB erie. pet yee ese mene “7 108-0 105-2 98-3 75-8 80-9 93-5 
. 6 85-2 88-0 83-8 73-0 59-5 88-9 
2-0 82-4 82-5 . 80-2 72°3 68-0 79-6 
1-9 111-3 110- 96-6 79-7 84-0 90-8 
1-2 112-1 109-5 107-8 110-8 106-8 107-6 
5 91-2 94-4 86-2 82-3 83-2 90-2 
' 1:8 38-9 48-1 44.3 38+2 43-1 48-4 
EET aoltaes| lame lioomaat sien eae a) 
2-9 3 83-0 . . ‘ i 
M 1-4 166-1 164-3 151-2 157-3 154-1 127-9 
Non-metallic minerals 
BIEN OOM bescce wttee eave’ < acco eia 6,2 8 117-8 114-0 109-0 109-6 95-2 107-3 
ymunications................. 2-9 123-4 120-6 118-2 112-6 111-7 103-4 
Belaseaphas.... oii. .Gseiciote so acto es “6 129-8 125-1 123-6 115-4 108-7 104-6 
MEMS ONOS SF the ac lye eee saad. 2-3 121-8 119-4 116-8 111-9 112-5 103-1 
ansportation................... 13-1 115-9 113-5 111-4 106-2 110-0 112-2 
treet railways and cartage...... 2-3 119-5 118-4 117-9 111-3 114-6 116:8 
BY PAILWAVE scenes eps eiesse = 9-0 104-3 102-0 99-3 96-9 101-6 102-4 
Shipping and stevedoring........ ‘ 1-8 235-1 229-1 232-5 198-6 192-9 209-5 
matructon and Mantenance,| «x2 | ab | ds | Gis | are |e 
Highway........scccccuecneccees 3-3 | 3,400-6 | 1,922-8 | 2,398-9 | 2,873-4 | 1,763-2 | 2,766-5 
BWA Miuicdas «9 \odeisissteeleeteesae ye 6-1 174-9 161-0 175-9 149-2 159-9 163-2 
Pci) OT OAD” COUR eon TOeSa 1:8 135-4 126-0 126-0 122-9 122-5 115-1 
otels and restaurants........... 1:0 143-3 125-2 134-5. 135-6 136-9 128-7 
Obese} SEM esse ke deiass: 2 124-2 124-0 112-0 112-8 111-4 102-3 
ersonal (chiefly laundries)...... ae ee sawee a eee et ee 
cy iete Gee SURES aaa : : ‘ ‘ : : ; 
tate. fA Bkic aso: Be «cele 4:7 109-4 108-4 97-6 94-3 89-9 90-1 
prolcesle Sea. des arenie stead beaata 2-3 101-6 100-7 100-0 92-8 96-2 96:2 
Industries.................... 100-0 108-4 105-9 103-7 96:8 95-9 99-5 


-iThe “Relative Weight” 
al number of en., loyees reporte 


ae 
¥ 


: 
< Manufacturing Industries 

Fish, fruit and vegetable canneries, lumber, 
Ip and paper, rubber, building material, 
xetric current, mineral products, boot and 
ip and electrical apparatus factories regis- 


7 


column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
d in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review 


tered heightened activity, but seasonal cur- 
tailment was shown in textile and iron and 
steel plants. The 3,892 co-operating manu- 
facturers employed 487,723 operatives, as 


-against 487,145 in the preceding month. Al- 
though more pronounced gains were indicated 


872 


in this division on July 1, 1926, the index then 
was several points lower. e 


Animal Products, Edible —Additions to staffs 
on a larger scale than on July 1 of any other 
year of the record were shown in this group, 
1,162 workers being taken on by the 238 re- 
porting establishments, which had 19,205 in 
their employ. ‘Much of the improvement took 
place in fish canneries in British Columbia, but 
dairies and meat preserving plants in Quebec, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces were also 
busier. The index number on July 1, 1927, 
was at the highest point so far reached in this 
record. 


Leather and Products—Statements were re- 
ceived from 192 manufacturers in this group 
employing 17,139 persons, as compared’ with 
17,009 in the preceding month. Most of this 
increase took place in boot and shoe factories 
in Ontario and Quebec. The situation was 
rather better than on the corresponding date 
in the last five years. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills reported heightened activity, 
while container, match and other wood using 
industries, except vehicles, also showed im- 
provement. The gains, however, were not so 
pronounced as on July 1, 1926, when the index 
number was somewhat higher. A combined 

_ working force of 57,307 employees was re- 
ported by the 724 co-operating firms; this was 
2,296 more than at the beginning of June. All 
provinces shared in the upward movement. 


Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in canneries, together with an in- 
crease in personnel in biscuit factories caused 


group, but this was partly offset by losses in 
sugar refineries and some other divisions. Re- 
turns were received from 311 manufacturers 
with 27,336 operatives, as against 26,771 in their 
last report. There were reductions in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec, while the 
tendency was decidedly favourable in Ontario 
and British Columbia. (Much larger advances 
were noted at the beginning of July a year 
ago, but the index number then however was 
slightly lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Continued, 
though less extensive expansion was shown in 
_ the pulp and paper group; printing and pub- 
lishing was decidedly more active, but pulp 
and paper mills released some-employees. The 
result was an increase of 309 workers in the 
qt staffs of the 471 establishments furnishing 
_ data, which employed 60,271 on the date un- 
- der review. Although more pronounced ad- 
_ vances were reported on July 1, 1926, employ- 
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a considerable advance in the vegetable food - 
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ment then was at a lower level. A contractio 
was recorded in the Maritime Provinces, bu Bt 
elsewhere improvement was shown, particu 

larly in Quebec. Pt 


Rubber Products—Further, though smaller 
gains were indicated in rubber factories, chiefly — 
in Ontario and Quebec. This gain contrasts 
with the slight reduction registered on July 
1 last year, when employment was in con= 
siderably less volume. Statistics were tabu: 
lated from 32 firms with 14,326 persons in their — 
employ on the date under review, as compared 
with 14,179 in the preceding month. 


Textile Products—Curtailment of opera= 
tions was reported by the 515 co-operating ~ 
textile manufacturers who employed 74,440 
workers, or 1,179 less than at the beginning 
of June. The largest losses were in knitting 
mills and head-wear factories, although the — 
production of woollen and silk goods also 
showed a falling-off. Practically all the con- 
traction took place in Ontario. Minor in. 
creases were indicated on the corresponding 
date in 1926, but the index number then was 
several points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in this division declined slightly, ac- 
cording to ‘statistics received from 107 estab 
lishments, whose staffs dropped from 12,53 
persons on June 1, to 12,378 at the beginning 
of July. There were reductions in Quebec, 
while in British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces the trend was upward. Rather 
greater losses were shown on the same date 
last year, when the situation was not so favo 
able. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements, 
were tabulated from 111 firms in this group, 
employing 6,688 workers, or 131 less than in 
their last report. The Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario registered the bulk of this shrinkage, — 
which involved slightly fewer workers than 
that indicated on July 1, 1926. Employmen’ 
then was not so active. ee 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products —Continuec 
advances on a larger scale than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago were noted in 
building material plants at the beginning of 
July, when the 112 co-operating establishments 
enlarged their forces by 383 persons to 10,795. — 
All provinces shared in the upward movement 
which, however, was most pronounced in On-— 
tario and Quebec. Conditions were better 
than in the summer of any other year of the 
record. vos 4 


Electric ‘Current —Continued improvem en 
was recorded in electric current plants on July 
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the gains being shown mainly in Quebec 
d the Western Provinces. A combined 
king force of 13,096 persons was employed 
* the 88 producers whose returns were re- 
ived, and who reported 12,724 in the pre- 
ding month. Although the additions to staff 
dicated at the beginning of July last year 
re somewhat larger, the level of employ- 
sant then was lower. 


Electrical apparatus—There was an increase 

127 in the payroll of the 39 manufacturers 
mishing data, who had 10,335 employees on 
ly 1. Ontario and Quebec registered prac- 
ally all this gain, which involved almost 
2 same number of persons as were added 
staffs on July 1, 1926. The number en- 
zed in the production of electrical apparatus 
sn, however, was much smaller. 


Iron and Steel Products—The trend of em- 
yyment in iron and steel factories was down- 
rd, as is usually the case in the summer; 
> largest losses took place in automobile 
rks, but there were also recessions in rolling 
lls, foundries, agricultural implement plants, 
d some other divisions. Returns were com- 
ed from 636 employers, whose forces ag- 
ated 128,519 workers, as against 132,113 in 
» preceding month. Although this reduction 
s slightly larger than that noted on the 
responding date in 1926, the index then 
s practically the same as on the date under 
jew. The bulk of the shrinkage took place 
Ontario, but there were also declines in the 
iritime Provinces, while elsewhere employ- 
nt advanced. 


Yineral Products—Employment in mineral 


ducts continued to expand, the increase — 


eeding that of July 1, 1926, when the situ- 
on was less favourable. The 74 co-operat- 
manufacturers reported 10,342 workers, or 
' more than on June 1. A large share of 
sse additionally employed workers were 
en on in oil refineries and other divi- 
as of the group in Quebec and the Western 
yvinces. 


Logging 


‘he conclusion of river-driving operations 
many logging camps, chiefly in Quebec, 
sed a seasonal falling-off in employment, 
4 persons being released from the staffs 
the 221 reporting firms, who employed 
14 on July 1. This decline involves ap- 
ximately the same number of workers as 
] noted on the corresponding date a year 
a _ when the index was rather higher. 


455394 


Mining 


Coal—-There was a small increase in em- 
ployment in the staffs of 89 coal mines, in 
which 25,978 men were employed as compared 
with 25,895 in their last report. Minor gains 
in the Maritime Provinces were partly offset 
by slight losses in the Western coal-fields. 
Much more pronounced improvement was in- 
dicated on July 1, 1926, but the index number 
then was several points lower. 


Metallic ores—Continued, though smaller 
advances were reported in metallic ore mines, 
chiefly in Ontario. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 53 operators employing 12,417 
workers, or 128 more than at the beginning 
of June. The index number stood at 166.1, 
the highest point yet reached in this record, 
An insignificant increase was registered on 
the corresponding date in 1926. 


Non-metallic minerals other than coal.— 
Additions to pay-rolls on a greater scale than 
at the beginning of July in most years of the 
record were made in non-metallic mineral 
mines, 67 of which employed 7,289 persons, or 
239 more than in their last report. Quarrying 
in the Maritime Provinces and Ontario ab- 
sorbed most of these extra workers. The in- 
dex number was higher than in any other 
month since 1920. 


Communications 


Further gains exceeding those shown on the 
same date last year were registered in this 
group, in which 593 additional persons were 
employed by the 186 companies and branches 
making returns. They had 25,687 on their 
payrolls, a larger number than has ever before 
been indicated in this record. Telegraphs 
and telephones both reported heightened ac- 
tivity, more marked advances being indicated 
by the latter. ; 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment | 
in the local transportation group advanced 
slightly at the beginning of July; 111 firms 
reported 20,597 workers in their employ, as 
against 20,436 in the preceding month. In 
Quebec, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Coiumbia the tendency was favourable, but 
there were declines in Ontario. Considerably 
greater expansion was registered on July 1, 
1926, but the index number then was rather 
lower. 

Steam Railways—Statisties “tabulated from 
100 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group, showed 
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that they employed 80,372 workers at the be- 
ginning of July, or 1,780 more than in the 
preceding month. This advance was a good 
deal larger than that noted: on the same date 
a year ago; employment was then below its 
level at the time of writing. There were 
important increases in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—In contrast with 
the pronounced reductions in employment 
registered in this group at the beginning of 
July a year ago, there was a moderate in- 
crease in employment in water transportation 
on the date under review, when 59 companies 
reported 16,295 employees, an increase of 329 
over the preceding month. Conditions were 
rather better than on July 1, 1926. There 
was seasonal curtailment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while in Quebec and Ontario im- 
provement was shown. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued important advances in 
employment were noted in building construe- 
tion, the gains exceeding those registered on 
the same date in any other year of the record, 
while the index number, standing at 193.0, 
was also at its peak for the beginning of July 
in the years since 1920. The 446 co- 
operating contractors employed 40,128 work- 
ers, as compared with 36,746 in the preceding 
month. All provinces reported expansion, but 
the additions to staffs in Ontario were much 
the largest. 


Highway —The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance was greatly 
augmented at the date under review, when 
the 144 firms furnishing data reported 29,687 
workers, or 12,578 more than on June 1. Em- 
ployment in this work was at the maximum 
since the record was instituted in 1920. 
Marked advances were shown generally, the 
largest taking place in the Maritime Provinces, 
~ Quebee and Ontario. 


Railway—A combined working force of 54,- 
809 workers was reported by the 37 contractors 
and superintendents whose statistics were tabu- 
lated, and who had 50,534 at the beginning of 
June. All provinces except British Columbia 


shared in this gain, which was most note- 


worthy in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 
_ Rather smaller additions to staffs were noted 
on July 1 last year; the index number then, . 
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however, was one point higher than on the 
date under review, when it stood at 174.9 


Services 


Continued and greater expansion was shown 
in the service group, according to returns from 
172 employers with 16,618 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 15,470 in the preced= 
ing month. The opening of the summer 
hotel season caused most of the gain whic 
exceeded that reported on July 1 on any other 
year of the record, while employment was at 
the highest level, so far reached. The tend- : 
ency was favourable in all provinces, but the 
largest. increases were in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


Improvement on a larger scale than in mos\ 
years since 1920 was registered in trade, i 
which both wholesale and retail establish- 
ments showed heightened activity. Statements 
were tabulated from 560 firms having 62,94: 
persons in their employ, or 516 more than a 
the beginning of June. The additions to staf 
in Quebee and Ontario were most marked 
The index number, at 106.8, was higher thai 
on July 1 in any other year of the record. 


Tables I, IL and III give index numbers 0 . 
employment by economic areas, leading citie 
and industries, respectively. The columns) 
headed “Relative weight” show the propo’ 
tion that the number of employees: reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Cana 
by the firms making return on July 1, 1927. 


Women’s Minimum Wages in Quebec 


The Minimum Wage Commission of th 
Province of Quebec is stated to have com 
pleted an investigation into the wages pai 
to women in the printing and allied trades 
in the province, and it is anticipated that 4 
official schedule of minimum wages will b 
in foree in September. The commission has 
also opened an inquiry into conditions ¢ 
female employment in the confectionery — 
biscuit. industries. Orders 1 and 2, respeeti: 


etc., in Montreal and district and in the re 
of the province, were outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTte, March, 1927, and phan 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF JUNE, 1927 


‘ashe term unemployment as used in the 3.1. In the remaining provinces with the ex- 

following report has reference to in- ception of New Brunswick, there were nominal 
untary idleness due to economic causes. increases in employment, while the New 
ersons engaged in work other than their own Brunswick reduction was practically negligible. 
ades or who are idle because of illness, are The advance in employment over June last 
yt considered as unemployed. Unions in- year was mostly centred in the Province of 
ilved in an industrial dispute are excluded Quebec, which as in the previous comparison 
9m these tabulations. As the number of indicated an increase of almost 5 per cent. 
icns making returns varies from month to Nova Scotia and Alberta unions also registered 
onth with consequent variation in member- heightened activity, but in lesser volume than 
ip upon which the percentage of unemploy- in Quebec, while in New Brunswick, Ontario, 
ent is based, it should be understood that Saskatchewan and British Columbia there were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
Quarterly 1916-1921, Monthly 1922-1926 
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ch figures have reference only to the organ- slight contractions in the amount of work 


utions reporting. afforded. In Manitoba no change in the situa- 
The situation among local trade unions tion occurred. 
ing June continued the favourable trend of A separate tabulation was made of unem- 


e previous month, rapidly attaining the ployment conditions at the end of June among 
ual summer level of activity. For this month trade union members in the largest city in 
turns were tabulated from 1,561 labour or- each province, with the exception of Prince 
nizations with 167,711 members, 5,410 or a Edward Island. In Montreal the situation im- 
reentage of 3.2 of whom were without work proved considerably over May, the percentage 
contrast with an unemployment percentage out of work on June 30 being 4.9 as against 
5.2 in the previous month. A greater 12.1 at the close of the previous month. The 
ume of work was afforded also than in June unemployment percentage was, however, 
ne last year when 4.1 per cent of the the largest registered of any of the cities. 
embers were reported idle. In comparison Halifax, Toronto, and Vancouver, each with 
th the returns for May, Quebec with con- 4.1 per cent of idleness, were next in line, 
lerable improvement in its garment trades, followed by 3.4 per cent in St. John, while 
istered the most substantial gain, namely Regina with 1.6 per cent of inactivity in- 
at of nearly 5 per cent and was followed by dicated little variation from the May level. 
per cent gain in Nova Scotia. The Ontario The accompanying chart shows the curve 
uation remained unchanged, the unemploy- of unemployment by months from 1921 to date. 
nt percentage in both cases standing at During June, the curve continued in the down- 
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ward course of the previous month, but the 
decline was more precipitous. The trend was 
parallel to that of the same month in 1926, 
although the level attained during June this 
year was lower than last. 

In the manufacturing industries reports were 
tabulated from 422 unions with 47,443 mem- 
bers, 3.8 per cent of whom were idle in com- 
parison with percentages of 8.9 in May and 
8.3 in June last year. Apart from the sub- 
stantial improvement among garment work- 
ers there were practically no outstanding 
changes in either comparisons though several 
of the trades showed slight fluctuations, Iron 
and steel workers and paper makers registered 
small increases in employment in comparison 
with May and jewelry, glass and leather work- 
ers and metal polishers showed reductions, 
while in comparison with June last year the 
situation for printing tradesmen, woodworkers 
and papermakers improved slightly and that 
for cigar makers, leather, glass and iron and 
steel workers was less favourable. 


_ From the coal mining regions reports were 
tabulated from 31 local unions with 12,605 
members, 3.6 per cent of whom were idle as 
compared with 8.5 per cent in May. This 
gain was all attributable to improved condi- 
tions in Nova Scotia and Alberta, while in 
British Columbia there was no change, all 
members being reported at work. In com- 
arison with the returns for June last year, 
_ when 6.4 per cent of the members were idle, 
_ the situation for Nova Scotia miners improved; 
' in Alberta there was very little change and in 
British Columbia all members as last year 
were reported fully engaged. Quarry work- 
ers in Nova Scotia registered the same per- 
centage of idle members as in May and as- 
bestos miners in Quebec no unemployment. 


The volume of unemployment among build- 
ing tradesmen was slightly less than in May, 
though considerably above the June level last 
year. 
from 170 unions of these tradesmen with 18,- 
421 members, 1,481 or 8.0 per cent of whom 
were idle as compared with 9.3 per cent in 
May and 4.4 per cent in June last year. 
Hod carriers and building labourers and car- 
penters and joiners were the only tradesmen 
to register contractions in employment ‘in com- 
parison with May and these were not pro- 
nounced. Of the gains in the remaining trades 
the most substantial were among bricklayers, 
_ Mmasons” and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and ‘paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters, 
bridge and structural iron workers and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers. In comparison 
with the returns for June last year employ- 
ment was more plentiful for steam shovel 
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and dredgemen, bridge and structural iron 
workers, carpenters and joiners, painters, dec- 
orators and paperhangers and tile layers, lath= 
ers and roofers, but more than offsetting de 
clines were recorded by bricklayers, masons — 
and plasterers, electrical workers, granite and 
stone cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, and 
hod carriers and building labourers. ; 


The transportation division showed little 
change during June from the level in May, 
there being 2.2 per cent of unemployment re- 
ported at the end of June as compared with 
2.1 per cent in the previous month. The 
steam railway division, whose returns consti 
tute over 82 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting indicated a nominal ad- 
verse change, as did also the street and elec 
tric railway division, and the improvement | 
among navigation workers was not quite suffi- 
cient to counteract these reductions. During 
June last year 2.0 per cent of idleness wa 
reported in the transportation industry as 2 
whole, the decline during June this year in 
comparison, being apparent both among steam 
and street and electric railway employees and — 
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—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYME 


TABLE I. 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


33 
3 Fs lkiea 
Month 4 B/4 FE 
B| Aa Ziols 3] 
glel2/ela [4/2 es) 
zlie@lélslialals is 
June. 1919...... 2-7| 2-4| 4-0] 1-8] 1-2] 2-5] 1-7] 3-4] 2-6 
June T920 33d *6] +4] 3-1] 1-6] 1-4] 2-2] 1-2] 5-8) 2:1 
Inga. 1031... 4-3]11-7]20-7| 6-7] 8-0| 6-8] 9-4/24-4/13-8 
June 1922...... 7-2| 3-5] 5-4] 3-9] 6-7] 5-0] 7+1| 7-1] 54 
June. 1993...5.. 2-2) 1-0] 5-7] 1-6] 5-6) 1-3| 4-5] 4-0] 8» 
June 1924... 6-4| 5-2| 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3| 3-7] 2-9] 5 
Jan., 1995...... 9-2) 5-4|14-1| 9-2/12-8| 4-5] 8-1] 7-0]108 
Feb. 1925.00... 8-8] 4-2|11-4| 9-2| 9-0} 5-3] 9-7) 9-4] 9 
March, 1925..... 8-7| 2-4|11-6| 7-2] 8-2] 6-6/11-2] 7-8] 84 
April, 1925...... 2-0| 4-513-6| 6-2] 6-5| 4-1|15-6) 6-6] 8 
fay, 1925...... 3-9] 3-2/11-7| 3-5] 5-8] 4-6(16-4| 3-4] 7 
June, 1925... 3-4) 3-4/10-2| 3-8] 4-3] 2-4/10-8| 4-1] 6 
July, 1925... 2-2] 2-5] 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 6+ 
Aug, 1095...... 7-2| 4-2] 6-0] 3-8] 2-8] 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4« 
Sept., 1925...... 6-6| 3-010-9| 3-7] 1-7] +8] 2-6| 5-2] B« 
Oct., 1995;..... 3-9] 2-1|10-6| 3-1] 1-8] 1-0) 3-7] 4-41 6: 
Nov:, 1925......| 4-4] 4-7| 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1] 6: 
Dec., 1925......| 4-3] 3-0/14-2] 6-4| 3-8] 3-5 4-4] 6-9] 7: 
Jan.,' 1926......|17-8] 2-8| 8-6| 8-4| 7-6| 5-6| 4-2 6-9] Sl 
Feb., 1996...... 22-2] 2-2! 6-6 7-9] 8-7) 8-7] 6-8] 6-7] 8 
Mar., 1926....., 19-0| 2-7] 6-5] 8-4| 7-0] 6-8| 4-6] 3-0] 98 
April, 1926... 17-2| 1-8|11-0| 4-3| 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] % 
. 1926.22. 2! 4-1| 2-6]10-0| 2-8] 1-8| 2-3] 7-21 3-0] 4-9 
June, 1926......| 3-8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6| +8] 4-9] 2-6 
July, 1926... ...] 2-6] 2-0] 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] -6| 5-3) 4-0 
Aug., 1926......] 1-9] 2-5] 3-2| 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9 
Sept., 1926...... 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8] -5] 1-1| 2-0| 5-4 
Oct., 1926...... 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3| «4 1-4] -8| 5-6 
Nov., 1926... 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2-9] 6-7|10- 
Dec., 1926...... 3.2) 2.2] 7-6] 5-6| 4.3] 2-1| 6-71 7-5 
Jan., 1927. 8-0| 3-4] 7-8] 6-8] 6-3| 6-1| 4-01 6-9 
Feb., 1927. 3-8| 2-3] 7-2| 7-2] 8-1] 5-3] 4-2] 7-4 
March, 1927... ...|13-1] 1-6] 6-5] 4-9] 5-6] 4-1| 4-4] 4-4 
April,” 192720000: 5-5] 2-7) 9-3] 4-0] 6-2| 5-1| 7-2] 3-6 
ay’ 1927...... 5-8] 1-9] 8-8] 3-1] 3-7] 1-7| 6-5] 3-9 
June 1997..... 1-8] 2-3] 4-0] 3-1] 2-6| 1-1] 4-6] 2-7 
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TABLE II—PERCEN'T'AGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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among navigation workers. The changes 
throughout, however, were small. 


A separate tabulation is made for longshore 
workers from whom 11 reports were received 
during June, indicating a membership of 6,946 
persons, 1,287 of whom or a percentage of 
18.5 were unemployed. A nominal decline 
was registered as compared with May when 

- the unemployment percentage stood at 17.2 
and a slight improvement over June last year 
when 19.2 per cent of the members were with- 
out work. 

From federal and civic government em- 
ployees 137 unions reported with 12,524 mem- 
bers, .5 per cent of whom were idle as com- 
pared with .1 per cent in May, and no un- 
employment in June last year. Federal em- 
ployees for each month used here for compara- 
tive purposes, reported all their members at 
work, but among civic employees there was 
.1 per cent of idleness during June as against 
.3 per cent in May and no inactivity in June 
last. year. 

Reports were received from 107 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of trades with 4,955 


be members, 5.0 per cent of whom were out of for the same months. 

‘t4 

te 

a EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR JUNE, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted in the 
offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada,as shown by the average daily placements 
effected during the month of June,1927,recorded 
a decline of over 3 per cent when comparison 
is made both with the work carried on during 
last month and also with that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The most marked 
decline from last year was in the construction 
‘group, transportation also showing a reduction, 
_ though in a lesser degree. Logging, farming, 
communication and trade, however, registered 
gains under both comparison ‘while changes in 
_ the other groups were comparatively small. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
_ employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
- sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
_ of placements effected for each one hundred 
_ applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, the com- 
_ putations being made semi-monthly, It will 
_ be noted that the curve of vacancies in rela- 
_ tion to applications declined slightly during 
the first half of the month, but showed an up- 
ward trend during the latter half of the period, 
_ while the curve of placements in relation to 
Bae nations rose gradually throughout the 


~ curve attain the level reached at the close of 
June, 1926, there being a decline of 5 points 
and 3 points respectively. The ratio of vacan- 
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work as compared with 6.6 per cent in May. 
Employment for all tradesmen in the group — 
including hotel and restaurant and theatre and 
stage employees, barbers and stationery engi 
neers and firemen, was somewhat better than 
in May. In comparison with the returns for 
June last year when 3.4 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. Stationery engineers and fire- 
men, hotel and restaurant employees an 
barbers were afforded less work, but slightiy ; 
improved conditions existed among theatre — 
and stage employees. 

Fishermen with three unions reporting 
membership of 1,355 persons showed scarcely 
any unemployment, as compared with 5.9 pel 
cent in May and 1.4 in June last yea 
Lumber workers and loggers were fully en- 
gaged as in both the previous month and June 
1926. 

Table I on page 876 summarizes the retu 
by provinces for June of each year from 191$ 
to 1924 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1925, to date, and table II on page 877 
represents the percentages of unemployment r 
ported in the different groups of industries 


cies to each one hundred applications was 
77.9 and 80.1 during the first and second hall 
of June, 1927, in contrast with the ratio o! 
85.9 and 85.0 during the same periods in 1926 
The ratio of placements to each one hundred — 
applications during the periods under review 
was 72.6 and 74.8 as compared with 76.3 and 
77.7 during the Se ey month a yea 
ago. 

A summary of the reports from the office 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported daily during the first half of 
June, 1927, was 1,828 as compared with 1,72: 
daily during the preceding period and wit! 
1,766 daily during the corresponding period i 
1926. Applications for work during the latte 
half of the month registered 1,580 daily, in 
contrast with 1,616 daily during the latte 
half of June a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daill 
average of 1,424 vacancies during the first hal: 
and of 1,266 during the latter half of th 
month under review, as compared with a iy 
average of 1,518 and 1,374 vacancies d 
the month of June, 1926. Vacancies offerec 
to the Service during the latter half of May 
1927, averaged 1,369 daily. 4 

The Service effected an average of 1,32 
placements daily during the first half of : 
of which 914 were in regular employment 
412 in work of one week’s duration or 
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compared with a total average placement 
ring the preceding period of 1,243 daily, and 
th 1,347 daily during the first half of June, 
45. During the latter half of the month 
der review, placements averaged 1,182 daily 
12 regular and 370 casual), as compared with 
average of 1,256 daily during the corre- 
onding period a year ago. 
During June, 1927, the offices of the Service 
ferred 32,571 persons to vacancies and ef- 
sted a total of 31,266 placements. Of these 
e placements in regular employment num- 
red 21,518, of which 17,435 were of men 
d 4083 of women, while placements in 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of over 21 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia during June 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of over 6 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments declined over 21 per cent from May, 
and were nearly 12 per cent less than in June, 
1926. The reduction in placements from June 
last year was due to minor declines in all in- 
dustrial groups except logging, trade and fi- 
nance. Logging, in which 127 placements were 
effected, showed the largest increase. The ma- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies 


Y] 


Se 


sual work totalled 9,748. Opportunities for 
wployment numbered 23,410 for men and 
130 for women, a total of 33,540. The num- 
r of applications for work was 42,462, of 
lich 31,243 were from men and 11,219 from 
ymen. 

The following table gives the placements ef- 
sted to date by the offices of the Employ- 
snt Service of Canada: 

ES 


, Placements 

Casual | Totals 

7,904 | 305, 
79,265 | 445,812 
75,238 | 355,756 
,695 | 393,522 
115,387 | 462,552 

8,707 | 366, 1 

106,021 | 412, 
or ee ieee 300,226 | 109,929 | 410,155 
(6 months)........++++- | 1047144 | 51,162 | ° 155,306 

i 


; 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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jority of placements made during the month 
were in the services division and numbered 
328, of which 253 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was secured for 144 men 
and 84 women during the month. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in New Brunswick 
during June, were nearly 28 per cent fewer 
than in the preceding month, and over 7 per 
cent less than in the corresponding month in 
1926. Placements declined over 25 per cent 
from May, and nearly 5 per cent from June 
last year. Decreased placements in the logg- 
ing and services divisions were responsible for 
the reduction from last year, although there 
was also a minor decline in trade. Construc- 
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tion and maintenance showed the only gain of 
importance, although all other groups registered 
some increase. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were; logging, 88; construction and 
maintenance, 119; and services, 445, of which 
313 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 217 of men 
and 69 of women. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of June positions offered 
through employment offices in the Province 
of Quebec were over 2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month and nearly 38 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month last year. 
There was a gain of over 12 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but a de- 
cline of over 14 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1926. The decline in placements from 
last year was due to reductions in the con- 
struction and maintenance group, as although 
- other groups showed declines, these were more 
than offset by gains in logging, farming and 
services. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 180; logging, 501; farm- 
ing, 126; construction and maintenance, 626; 
and services, 667, of which 303 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,670 men 
‘and 475 women were placed in regular employ_ 
ment. 


ONTARIO 
There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 


the number of positions offered through offices 
‘in Ontario during June when compared with 


the preceding month, and of nearly 2 per cent 


when compared with the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also were over 2 per 
cent less than in May, and nearly 5 per cent 
lower than in June, 1926. The most note- 
‘worthy gains in placements over June last 
year were in logging, farming, services and 
trade, but these gains were more than offset 
by declines in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
‘portation and construction and maintenance. 
Minor changes only were recorded in other 
- groups. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 1,693; logging, 1,463; 
farming, 999; mining, 94; transportation, 
365; construction and maintenance, 3,484; 
trade, 391; and services, 4,245, of which 2,326 
were of household workers. There were 7,402 
men and 1,466 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by or- 
_ ders listed at offices in Manitoba during June 
declined less than one cent when compared 
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with the preceding month, but showed a gain 
of 13 per cent in comparison with the corre= 
sponding month last year. There was a de- 
crease of nearly 4 per cent in placements in 
comparison with May, but a gain of nearly 
22 per cent over June, 1926. All industrial 
divisions participated in the gains in place= 
ments over June last year, those in logging, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
being the most pronounced. Industrial divi-= 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufactur- 
ing, 166; logging, 187; farming, 875; construc= ; 
tion and maintenance, 417; trade, 210; and 
services, 1,936, of which 1,418 were of house= 
hold workers. During the month 1,361 men 
and 628 women were placed in regular employ. 
ment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


_ During June orders received at employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for over 13 pel 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but were nearly ten per cen 
more than during the corresponding month 
last year. Placements were over 14 per 
cent fewer than in May, but were ove 
15 per cent in excess of June, 1926. Increased 
placements over June last year were made in 
all industrial divisions except construction and 
maintenance, the most important gaing being 
in manufacturing, farming and services. The 
declines under construction and maintenance 

were almost entirely confined to the railway 
division of this group. Placements by indu 
trial groups included: manufacturing, 180; lo; 
ging, 98; farming, 1,551; construction ant 
maintenance, 636; trade, 150; and services, 95: 
tof which 515 were of household workers. Re 
gular employment was secured for 2,316 me 
and 435 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Orders listed at employment offices in Al 
berta during June called for over 4 per cer 
fewer workers than in the preceding month 
and over 3 per cent less than during the co 
responding month last year. There was a d 
cline of 6 per cent in placements from Ma 
and of over 3 per cent when compared vy 
June, 1926. Placements in logging, farming, 
services and trade were higher than durin 
June last year, but these gains were more tha: 
offset. by losses in all other groups. The lar 
gest reduction in placements was shown i 
the railway division of the construction an 
maintenance group. Industrial groups ; 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 223 
logging, 86; farming, 1,816; construction a 
maintenance, 695; trade, 122; and service 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1927 
Applicants Regular 
z lace- 
Offices Reported| Unfilled || Reeit- | Referred Placed Ride iy ments 
during | at end of dising to. or on ‘of eeried 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1926 
165 176 728 701 228 423 770 386 
323 45 348 297 65 239 437 94 
216 64 171 199 117 34 249 171 
226 67 209 205 46 157 84 121 
722 42 7182 719 286 433 478 298 
64 7 79 63 13 50 64 13 
276 14 301 299 123 176 87 119 
382 21 402 357 150 207 327 166 
2,324 315 4,385 2,442 2,145 35 1,234 2,463 
204 0 512 359 359 0 85 475 
1,273 160 2,678 1,179 1,078 5 837 1,331 
450 7 756 497 433 23 195 351 
265 109 266 218 185 7 44 198 
132 39 173 189 90 0 73 108 
Oe oe a aD 14,159 1,974 || 17,757 | 13,388 8,848 3,988 5,898 9,658 
BELG VN ee oars minienneeenerde « 195 0 182 182 118 65 131 
BERuOrd CAMet sc so sne oe Meee. oe 317 238 311 276 191 85 79 141 
SGD ee a eR BE 388 41 375 355 261 94 58 263 
> TARE es be eG A nee ae 300 8 331 284 267 15 44 276 
MONGW IATA 2,2 csccaecnccabaes: 271 0 368 271 185 86 41 452 
ROI AES Mave sib ated ocscais elt RS 190 89 234 174 93 5B 106 107 
BRT CONS os occ cs Fe aisthcia cise 1,139 19 1,598 1,116 464 650 958 434 
TSG As ee 276 51 262 297 107 120 70 153 
BPUORONOT 2 Fisiae9/5 3 oie 9:0 0d oSre alvio sleds 197 18 500 250 163 67 226 103 
IGG, Bese aap eee eee Ee 366 72 410 367 280 56 225 276 
Niagara Walis....s2.520ccsccece cuss 251 17 333 241 166 72 194 107 
MGT ER BEY cms ces er, coi o dicen 08 1,040 150 1,372 1,370 1,333 37 18 930 
SLE ASE ee 682 72 981 603 466 137 194 102 
CRESS ae aC a OA 6 ae are 978 318 778 894 660 123 593 392 
Cone es 238 94 315 303 272 31 7 236 
BOLO DOTOUCT Soe is. « oye acse's.c-sjo.0 cna cies 232 59 189 217 114 75 61 125 
BeriUARE bes ieee suis cheneeclarae ces 745 0 675 648 602 46 32 1,061 
BEOCOPNARINOD. sr. cinicte > sialcae wae «0 « 505 69 556 425 203 222 248 239 
RD HOMASS, fotlc 6k sheoicoea. fees 204 17 206 200 93 107 35 115 
‘RE ae CR Fr 4 185 7 193 185 110 75 123 124 
Brrlt. Ste, MATIC... 0,000 e's mens 381 170 447 221 136 55 113 180 
ED iry eae: 21 cat, Se, Te 453 15 500 488 482 6 11 660 
TS eR Senne tee 431 43 323 286 268 18 30 295 
BBEONCOM ees 6 5S. nosicnnaeneeeaes 3,613 604 5,703 3,275 1,482 1,494 2,177 ee 
Bandana. Sn. 0. | eas kecaone 3 23 615 530 332 198 190 529 
BHLODA LTR teak dee BOA 3,801 128 5,044 3,956 1,989 1,838 1,600 1,605 
BNE ten stirciars tA sates sists 26 285 258 215 29 181 
-LLS ECT EE se des gc te 207 11 207 164 109 55 51 89 
ortage la Prairie....., SEA. me 92 19 70 62 41 21 20 61 
aE OE eae eee, ee 3,191 72 4,482 3,472 1,624 1,719 1,500 1,274 
skatchewan............2..0ese0e0s 3,937 375 3,741 3,663 2,751 867 466 2,590 
«iS ESE ee eer i ee 113 13 119 96 75 19 Tots sycceem 
BETA EAT... 2 eke ARISE «ab hid 118 0 118 118 116 2 0 44 
RS OMLUWE chtais oc ciersraseimoteeaaieard 861 178 819 794 593 162 160 700 — 
North Battleford...............0065 277 2 218 216 195 21 1 103 
BNP OPAL DOL t isc. siciatice oadiclebied ses 336 48 391 388 344 44 4 143 
Ei DsAd oe Sad eaee Seon: See ae ae 948 80 963 964 640 324 148 568 
Pecatooneedccen. eee. 776 15 658 637 499 134 71 745 
Part Currants 4... cisices v0.0 v0tpeitcae 109 21 100 98 73 25 5 105 
BOONE DR aia os feio,s aera) ses oas]o'ste,osevsl's)9)5ia16:% 153 12 124 121 98 23 4 91 
oS) Bi Saag ce i 246 6 931 231 118 113 0 91 
BERGA. tenes cctaensecatocceesiess 4,070 189 4,404 3,950 3,154 752 521 3,406 
RNG ok «Saciamecicuatnidicn.crh 1134 61 1,388 | 1,109 890 219 183 1,149 
PEE ONOL 5, << (ae os assw viliwis’s soo 05 270 5 261 217 174 43 18 159 
Paimontons.. cr ce!icsaetie cd suek 1,862 104 1,936 1,858 1,458 356 235 1,354 
Enbridge sts. ...Adwe.v eo cedscpircdles 453 19 464 409 322 87 85 411 
MIT CTGUEL AE ccd cemeeiscs ores: 351 0 355 357 310 47 0 333 
itish Columbia.................... 3,762 261 5,621 3,752 2,117 1,412 2,018 2,711 
Rabe hots Ss Sane eee tet 1 5 177 145 144 a 215 
frougses <0. hecan casei ia 191 8 406 203 140 16 479 a 
OPS. « «+ + setheneseeensns esse a 8 me 
Bea «p++: sehcimewar trate sp 1 BA 33 18 15 52 13 
ie Se a See Sere 191 3 176 176 167 7 25 99 
ew Westminster....... erircisse ites 154 3 238 146 66 80 113 92 
GLE RI ea oe ea 124 a8 142 96 49 43 51 117 
Prince GeOTLe.......ceeceececeeccces 68 8 66 66 66 0 B 67 
MINCE RUPCFt...52 000. +..0.cceeseeee 110 3 136 101 53 48 0 a ‘ 
BABOON i... so steer Sects ie Asal eae sa Ves oa my | 1,087 1 1,481 
TANCOUVET..5..02.-s0se0000 sistas hese ates i MK ee ’ 18 39 10 87 
7 860 322 430 381 378 297 
3,460 || 42,462 | 32,571 | 21,518 9,748 | 12,985 117 
17990 || 31,243 | 23,277 | 17,435 | 5,516 | 9,816 || 19,727 
RD 2'170 || 11/219 | 9,204 | 4,083 | 4,932 | 3,169 || 3,390 
, 
ww TT 
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892, of which 568 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,746 men and 408 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during June were over 17 
per cent better than in the preceding month, 
but over 29 per cent less favourable than in 
the corresponding month last year. There 
was an increase of over 15 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but a de- 
cline of nearly 24 per cent from June, 
1926. All industrial groups except trade 
showed less placements during June of this 
year than last, those in construction and 
maintenance being the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 507; logging, 355; farming, 
598; transportation, 198; construction and 
maintenance, 658; trade, 210; and services, 
922, of which 478 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,579 of men and 538 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During June, 1927, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 21,518 place- 
ments in regular employment, of which 13,414 
were of persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter 1,476 were granted the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, 1,114 going 
to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 362 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate, which is 2.7 
cents per mile with a minimum fare of #4, 
is granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the Employment Service 
who may desire to travel to distant employ- 
ment for which no morkers are available loc- 
ally. 
Quebec offices issued 157 certificates’ for 
special transportation, 61 of which were 
granted by the Montreal office to 52 sawmill 
workers, 6 bushmen, 2 camp cooks and 1 saw- 
mill engineer going to employment within the 
Montreal zone. All of the movement outside 
of the province was from Hull, 96 bushmen 
receiving transportation to lumber camps in 
the vicinity of North Bay. 

The number of workers travelling from On- 
_ tario offices at the special rate was 427, of 
whom 406 went to various points within the 
_ provinces and 21 to outside points. Of the 
former the North Bay office transported 38 
_ railway construction labourers, 42 bushmen, 
_ 6 cooks, 1 miner and 1 mill had to Cobalt, 77 
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railway construction labourers, 5 carpenters, 4 
bushmen, 1 packer, i painter, 2 sawmill labour- 
ers and 1 fire ranger to Timmins and 7 high 
way construction labourers within its own — 
zone. From Toronto 1 blacksmith and 1 : 
power man went to Port Arthur, 10 bushmen 
to Peterboro, 1 transit man to Port Arthur, — 
1 cook to Timmins and 14 labourers to Co- 
balt, while Sudbury sent 6 station workers to 
employment in the Cobalt zone, 1 cook to 
Niagara Falls and 80 mill hands, 12 bushmen. 
1 edgerman and 1 cook within its own zone 
Oshawa received 1 tool maker from Windso 
Kingston 1 farm labourer and 1 farm cook 
from St. Catharines, Timmins 5 labourers from 
Cobalt and Sudbury, 1 engineer and 1 me 
chanic from Pembroke. The movement from 
Ottawa included 1 carpenter going to Oshawa 
and 1 machine hand to Sudbury, and from 
London 4 pulpwood cutters to Peterboro and 
1 carpenter to Oshawa. The Fort Wiiliam 
office issued transportation to 16 construction 
labourers, 8 bushmen and 3 miners, and the 
Port Arthur office to 31 bushmen and 16 con: 
struction labourers, all of whom went to points 
within their respective zones. The interpro 
vincial transfers were for the Hull zone, North 
Bay sending 15 bushmen, 2 labourers, 2 brick: 
layers and 1 railway construction labourer, and 
Pembroke 1 carpenter. 


The transfers from Manitoba which involved 
the issuing of special rate certificates were 
in number, 149 of which were for person: 
travelling to points within the province and 
193 to other provinces. The provincial move- — 
ment was all from Winnipeg 65 farm hands, 
18 farm domestics, 1 painter and 11 hotel and 
household workers going to Brandon, 17 car- 
penters, 2 sawmill labourers, 6 bushmen, — 
farm hands, 1 farm domestic and 1 clerk te 
Dauphin and 21 farm hands, 1 blacksmith 
helper and 2 hotel workers to points within 
the Winnipeg zone. The _ interprovincial 
transfers from Winnipeg included 5 teamster: 
and 17 bushmen sent to the Prince Alber 
zone, 21 carpenters, 1 cook and 1 cookee t 
Estevan, 6 bushmen to Melfort, 1 cook te 
Yorkton, 5 teamsters to North Battleford, 
carpenters to Saskatoon and 31 farm labour 
ers and 11 farm household workers to variou 
parts of Saskatchewan. To the district nea 
Port Arthur, Winnipeg shipped 66 pulpwoot 
cutters, 1 pipe fitter, 1 farm worker, 1 cooker 
and 7 domestic and ‘hotel workers, to the Fort — 
William zone 2 restaurant workers and to 
5 structural iron workers. In addition. 
phin transferred 1 bushman and 1 domesti 
to the Prince Albert zone. ee 

Offices in Saskatchewan effected 176 trans 
fers all to provincial points. The worker 
travelling from the Saskatoon office inc! idec 
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labourers for the North Battleford zone, 
sawmill labourers and 26 bushmen for Prince 
bert, and 4 carpenters, 1 blacksmith for 
nts within the Saskatoon zone. From 
e Regina office 2 labourers and 2 
amsters went to Moose Jaw, 1 telephone 
per and 1 blacksmith to Saskatoon, 4 team- 
ers to Weyburn and 1 teacher to Estevan. 
oose Jaw issued transportation to 11 team- 
ers and Prince Albert to 25 pulpwood cut- 
rs, all going to points within their respective 
mes. Of the remainder 70 were farm labour- 
s and 2 farm household workers, the ma- 
rity of whom went from Moose Jaw and 
skatoon to farms within their own zones, 
id 12 were hotel snd household workers for 
aployment in various parts of the province. 
Of the 226 persons who received transpor- 
tion vouchers from the Alberta offices 202 
sre for employment within the province and 
-for outside points. The Edmonton office 
fected 156 of the transfers provincially, in- 
iding 68 farm hands, 11 miners, 14 bushmen, 
station men, 10 cooks, 3 mill hands, 3 black- 
riths, 3 axe men, 1 truck driver, 1 carpenter, 
general labourers, 1 line man, 1 survey man, 
sheep herders, 1 lumber loader, 1 edgerman, 
teamsters, 4 groundsmen, 2 farm domestics, 
sawyer, 1 gas engineer, 3 dairy men and 2 
tel workers, all for employment in the Ed- 
onton zone, and 1 farm labourer for each of 
e Calgary and Drumheller zones. The re- 
aining 46 were transferred by the Calgary 
fice, 2 carpenters travelling to Lethbridge, 1 
eep herder to Medicine Hat, 1 teamster to 
Imonton and 42 farm workers mostly for 
aployment around Drumheller. The move- 
ent to other provinces was practically all of 
rm labourers, the Edmonton office despatch- 
y 19 farm hands and 1 housekeeper to Sask- 
chewan, and the Calgary office 1 farm hand 
“Manitoba, 2 to Saskatchewan and 1 to Brit- 
1 Columbia... 


British Columbia offices granted reduced 
rate certificates to 148 workers, 118 of whom 
were going to points within the province and 
30 to other provinces. The majority of the 
provincial’ transfers were from the Vancouver 
offices, 9 miners, 4 bushmen, 2 blacksmiths, 4 
cooks, 3 farm labourers, 3 flunkies and 2 engi- 
neers going to Kamloops, and 9 station men, 
5 carpeniters, 4 labourers, 2 cooks, 1 auto me- 
chanic, 1 labourer and 1 engineer to Pentic- 
ton, 14 stationmen and 1 cook to Nelson, 3 
miners and 2 carpenters to Cranbrook. 1 steel 
sharpener and 1 engineer to Prince George, 
1 farm labourer to Kelowna and 6 labourers, 
1 farm teamster, 2 miners, 3 carpenters, 2 
flunkies, 1 cook, 1 blacksmith, 1 engineer and 
2 waitresses to points within the Vancouver 
zone. ‘Twelve bushmen were carried at the 
reduced rate from Kamloops to employment 
within its own zone and 1 miner from Nelson 
to Cranbrook. From the Prince George office 
1 cook and 1 flunkey were sent to Prince 
Rupert and 4 bushmen and 1 planer man with- 
in the Prince George zone. The remaimder 
were 4 miners, 1 steel sharpener and 1 cook 
who were transported from Prince Rupert 
to points in its own zone. Of those going to 
employment outside the province, Vancouver 
despatched 2 cooks and 1 carpenter to Cal- 
gary and 1 boiler maker to Regina. The re- 
maining 26 were farm workers, 18 going to Al- 
berta points, 7 to Saskatchewan and 1 to 
Manitoba, the greater number of whom se- 
cured certificates from the Vancouver offices. 

Of the 1,476 persons who benefited by ihe 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 786 were carried by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, 467 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 205 by the Timiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway and 18 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1927 


HE volume of business transacted by the 

offices of the Employment Service of 
nada during the quarter April to June 1927, 
1s somewhat less than that effected during 
é corresponding quarter of 1926, as there was 
decrease of 6 per cenit in the vacancies of- 
red, and of 4 per cent in the placements 
ected in regular and casual employment. 
lis reduction in both comparisons -was largely 
ie to decreased vacancies and placements in 
e construction and maintenance group, the 
jine in the railway division of this section 
ing the most marked. All other groups, 


” 
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however, except logging, services and trade, 
also showed reductions. Nova Scotia and On- 
tario were the only provinces to record an in- 
crease in vacancies offered, while Nova Scotia 
and Manitoba also showed a gain in place- 
ments effected. All the other provinces re- 
ported declines in both vacancies and place-_ 
ments, those in British Columbia being the ~ 
most noteworthy in both instances. The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various © 
provinces during the period April to June, 1927. 
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From the chart on page 879 which accom- applications was upward during the month of 
panies the article on the work of the employ- April, followed by a decline during May. Dur- 
ment offices for the month of June, it will be jing the first half of June the curve of vacan: 


seen that the trend of the curves representing ies in relation to applications still continue d 
the ratio of vacancies and of placements to its downward trend, while that of placements 
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mained steady, but during the latter half cations for employment, as compared with 80 

' the month both curves again rose to a vacancies and 73 placements for each 100 ap- 

gher level. During the period April to June plications during the period. under review. 


st year there was an average of 86 vacan- During the three months April to June, 
es and of 77 placements for each 100 appli- 1927, the offices of the Service reported that 


RVICE BY INDUSTRIES, APRIL-JUNE, 1927 
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they had made 97,457 references to positions, 
and had effected a total of 93464 placements, 
of which 63,528 were in regular employment 
and 29,986 in casual work. Of the placements 
in regular employment 51,901 were of men 
and 11,627 of women, while casual work was 
found for 15,899 men and 14,037 women. A 
comparison with the same period of 1926 shows 
that 97,910 placements were then made, of 
which 67,379 were in regular employment and 
30,531 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 98,828 men and 33,763 women, 


Co-operative Movement in the United States 


The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics, in a bulletin issued in March, 1927, 
gives the results of a statistical survey of co- 
operative societies (other than agricultural) 
as existing in the year 1925. The peak of 
the co-operative movement in the United 
States it is stated, was attained in 1920, when 
societies were springing up all over the coun- 
try, but the adverse economic conditions pre- 
vailing for the three following years resulted 
in a decline in the number of ithese societies. 
The report shows that, while the co-operative 
movement in the United States is behind that 
in European countries, it has nevertheless 
reached considerable proportions, the total co- 
operative membership in the country being 
over 700,000, and the co-operative business for 
the same year being in excess of 300,000. 
The consumers’ societies, which have entered 
many lines of business, reach their highest 
development in the middle West. These or- 
ganizations have come through a_ difficult 
period but are now showing signs of recovery. 


Nearly 25 per cent of these societies had sales 


of $100,000 or more in 1925; and 72 per cent 
made a profit on the 1925 business averaging 


3.9 per cent on sales. The repont points out 


that high dividends have been wrongly re- 
garded as one of the main objects of a success- 
ful society, and many a failure of a supposedly 


_ strong co-operative organization has been due 
to the fact that all the earnings have been 
returned to members in dividends, leaving no 


reserves for emergencies. Experience shows 
the necessity of setting aside adequate reserves 
from 'the earnings of prosperous years to meet 
the exigencies of the lean years. Notwith- 
standing this lesson from past experience more 


than three-quarters of a million dollars in 


dividends were distributed to members by 
the societies which paid dividends, 
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a total of 127,591, in contrast with the regis- 
tration of 127,429 persons during the same 
period of 1926. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the quarter April to June, 1927, a 
102,343 vacancies, of which 70,533 were fo 
men and 31,810 for women, as compared with 
109,192 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding quarter a year ago. 
In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June 
1927. 


Credit societies made loans in 1925 aggre 
gating more than $20,000,000, their members 
numbering about 170,000 persons. These so 
cieties returned more than $450,000 in div 
dends but their value is estimated more b; 
the savings effected for the borrower than 
by the returns made to stockholders. 

The housing societies are, with one excep 
tion, concentrated in New York City whe 
housing conditions have been such as to force 
the would-be tenant or home owner to loo 
about for a means of escape. The dwellings 
provided are noted for their relatively small 
cost and for the saving on upkeep. Thes 
organizations have provided living quarter 
for 1,805 families and control property valuec 
at more than $4,000,000. 

The producers’ co-operative movement 
the least developed of the types studied an¢ 
shows the least indication of future expansion 
The comparative failure of societies of th 
type is itraceable to fimancial difficulty, lac 
of selling ability on the part of the member 
lack of harmony between manager and mar 
and a ‘tendency to restrict the number c 
members who are to share in the profits. 

The development of the co-operative move 
ment throughout the country is stated to b 
“spotty”, many societies being isolated: ant 
out of touch with other co-operators. Hov 
ever, a determined move toward the spreai 
of the co-operative idea and the closer link 
ing of the co-operative societies appears i 
the formation of district co-operative leagues 
These are primarily educational and propa 
gandist bodies, but they are in certain in 
stances actively forwarding joint buying b; 
the societies in their districts. Where th 
membership is strong, the co-operative societ 
is found to be a real ‘influence in insurin 
fair wages, improving working conditions, an 
cultural level in the locality where it exists. 


; 
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AGREEMENTS IN SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AS TO WAGE 
NCREASES AND WORKING CONDITIONS ON RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


) URING recent months negotiations have 
been carried on between the officials of 

» principal railways in Canada and the or- 
zations of those classes of employees not 
acted by the settlements reached in Decem- 
>, 1926, and January, 1927, for train ser- 
e employees, conductors, brakemen, etc., 
yp employees, both mechanics and labourers, 
1 maintenance of way employees. These 
sses secured increases of substantially 6 per 
it, or 4 cents per hour for certain classes, 
1 3 cents and 2 cents per hour for other 
sses (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1927, and 
ceding issues). 
A dispute between the Canadian National 
ilways and employees in the dining and 
lor car service regarding working condi- 
ns, and another involving employees at the 
yntreal wharf as to wages and working con- 
lons, were referred to Boards and the re- 
‘ts, with agreements, were published in the 
pour GAzertE for January on pages 17 and 
respectively. 
The negotiations between the Canadian 
cific Railway and its clerks, freight 
idlers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
“Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
ndlers, Express and Station Employees, re- 
bed in a dispute which was referred to a 
ard of Conciliation and Investigation under 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
_ report of the Board, with a minority re- 
+, being published in the March issue of the 
BOUR GAZETTE. 
ted that following negotiations between the 
ties which did not bring about a settlement 
1 after a strike vote had been taken by the 
ployees affected, the Minister of Labour 
ught the parties together and a compromise 
3 agreed to on June 7: In the meantime the 
apany had put into effect an increase of 24 
ts per hour. The Board report had recom- 
nded an increase of 4 cents per hour, the 
1ority report recommending no increase. 
e settlement provided for a further increase 
approximately one cent per hour to be dis- 
yuted among the various classes. 

dispute between the Canadian National 
ways’ clerks, freight handlers, etc., mem- 
s of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
ployees, and the management was also re- 
ed to a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
ion under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
ion Act, 1907, a report of the Board deal- 
with wages only and a minority report 

printed in the Lasour Gazerre for May. 

was arranged that there would be further 
Bhiations as to working pe sale ae the 
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In the July issue it was. 


Board to be re-convened if a settlement were 
not reached. The chairman of the Board 
and the member nominated by the employees 
recommended an increase of 4 cents per hour 
for all classes affected with an additional 4 
cent per hour to be used to increase the rates 
for certain positions. The member nominated 
by the railway officials recommended an in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour plus the extra-4 cent 
per hour on the same lines as recommended 
by the majority of the board. The employees 
offered to agree to the increase recommended 
by the Board but the management of the rail- 
way refused and offered an increase on the basis 
of 3 cents per hour for monthly employees, 
that is, $5.00 per month with additional in- 
creases for certain positions, and for hourly 
paid employees an increase of 2 cents per hour 
with additional increases for certain positions. 
The employees’ representatives refused this 
and took a strike vote but the company put the 
proposed schedule into effect as from May 1. 
The Minister of Labour kept in touch with 
these developments making certain suggestions 
and, the parties concerned renewing negotia- 
tions, on July 21st it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached, providing for 
further increases for certain classes 
positions. 

Sleeping and dining car employees on the 
Canadian National Railways, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907, and the dispute was re- 
ferred to the Board already established to deal 
with the dispute between the railway and its 
clerks, freight handlers, etc. The Board suc- 
ceeded by conciliation in bringing about a 
settlement providing for increases in wages 
ranging up to $10.00 per month in some cases, 


with free meals and uniforms, but the report 


of the Board with particulars has not yet been 
received. 

Railroad telegraphers on the principal rail- 
ways in Canada, members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, had been negotiating 
for increases in wages and on July 18 it was 
announced that an agreement had been reached 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


providing for increases of $5.00 per month for — 


eperators, agents and relief agents, $10.82 per 
month for linemen, $15.00 per month for dis- 
patchers east of Cartier, $12.00 per month for 
dispatchers west of Cartier, and making cer- 
tain changes in working conditions. A similar 
agreement with the Canadian.National Rail- 
ways was announced a few days later. 
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Negotiations between the locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen, etc., and the railways have 
been postponed for a few weeks. 

In connection with a dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and certain classes 
of clerks, storekeepers, etc., in the stores de- 
partment, and also in connection with a dis- 
pute between the railway and certain classes 
of clerks, etc., in the mechanical departments, 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES . 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
- ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
~ month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the agreements are signed by 
both employers and employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 


labour and other conditions of employment - 


- agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
~ to these, important schedules of wages are 
~ summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
* eases of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for the principal classes of labour 
are given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


~ Toronto, ONTARIO.—PUBLISHERS OF THE Four 
Datty NewspaPers* AND INTERNATIONAL 
PrintTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union No. 1. 


(This agreement is an award of the local 
Board of Arbitration appointed in accordance 
with the code of the procedure of the Inter- 
_ national Arbitration Agreement between the 
American _ Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
‘and the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America.) 


Agreement in effect from June 1, 1925 until] 
May 31, 1928 and thereafter up to 60 days. 
_ Union to supply help, and such help to be 
_ given preference. 
Office to meet expense of carfare involved 
_ by securing additional subs. 
Each publisher shall employ a foreman. 
Hours, eight per day, seven per night. 


Journeymen called in by office and not 


required shall receive $2. 


- Wages, per week, journeymen, from June 1, 
1925 to May 31, 1926, day work, $41, night 
- work, $41.50; from June 1, 1926 to May 31, 
_ 1927, day work, $41.50; night work, $42; from 

__ June 1, 1927 to May 81, 1928, day work, 

- $42.50; night work, $43. Foreman’s wages to 

be fixed by negotiation; overtime, time and 

= esis ; public holidays and Sundays, double 
ate. 
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applications were made for Boards of Col 
ciliation and Investigation under the In 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 ( 
Gazerte, May, 1927, page 491). In the ca 
of the former, negotiations were resumed @) 
the instance of the Department of Lab 
and an agreement was reached. In the ¢ 
of the latter no settlement has yet been 
ported. 


Apprentices to serve five years, scale risin 
from $15 per week for first 6 months of thir 
year to $28 for second 6 months of fifth yea 
Commencement wage to be not less than 
per week. Apprentices to join the union afte 
6 months. 

Foreman to be sole judge of competency. 

Chapel having a grievance will notify e 
utive board, who will refer same to publisher 
or business manager of the newspaper, and 
difference is not then adjusted it shall 
referred to the joint standing committee © 
two publishers and two members of the unior 

Changes in union constitution or by-law 
will not change the agreement. 

Differences shall be settled by arbitratio: 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF THRE 
Toronto Dairy NewspaPers AND Mat 
Unron, No. 5. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 192% 

to May 31, 1929. 
Wages per week; day work, $38; night wi 

$38.50. 7 


Hours, eight per day; seven per night. 
Extras, time and one-half for hour we 
minimum of four hours. These men not 
receive more than a regular day’s pay 
working more than a regular day. 
Overtime rate, time and one-half. 
Work on evening papers on specified di 
double time. 
Differences to be settled by arbitration. 
Apprentices’ wages, per week, from — 
during first 6 months of third year to 
during second 6 months of fifth year. 


Winniree, ManrrosAa—Empioyine Px 
ENGRAVERS AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
Puoro-ENncravers, Locat No. 37. 


Agreement to be in effect from Octobe 
1926 until September 30, 1929, and thereat 
from year to year with 60 days’ notice 
change. ‘ sone 

Minimum wage per week, journeymen, ff 
year, $50; second year, $53; third year, $55. 

Hours, 44 per week. { 

Overtime first three hours, time and « 
half; thereafter, Sundays and general holid 
double time. ; 
_Seven days’ notice shall be given of al 
tion of schedule time. Seven days’ notice 
discharge or leaving a job. : la 

Apprentices to serve five years, beginnin 
the age of sixteen or over. No overtim 
first three years, and then only when ace 
panied by a journeyman. One apprentice 
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Apprentices’ scale, per week, from $10 in 
“st year to $36 in fifth year. 

Only union members to be employed if 
vailable. 

Foreman to be a union member. 

Disputes to be submitted to an arbitration 
mmitéee of three employers and three union 
embers. 

During arbitration, no strikes or lockouts 
all be engaged in. 

No contracts of employment to be entered 
ito withcut the sanction of-the Union. 


‘ANcouverR, B.C.—Turee Newsparer Pous- 
LISHING FIRMS AND VANCOUVER TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, No. 226. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
27 unti]) December 31, 1929, with 30 days for 
egotiations regarding new agreement. 

Only union members to be employed if 
vailable. 

Questions arising regarding contract or scale 
1all be referred to a joint committee. 
Foreman to be judge of competency. 

If better terms are allowed by the union to 
ny Vancouver newspaper they shall be allowed 
» the employers under this agreement. 

Wages, per hour, morning newspapers, $1.163; 
t hours’ work, six nights per week. 

Evening newspapers, $1.062: 74 hours per 
ay, six days per week. 

When a shift is part day and part night, 
0 cents in addition to: the night scale shall 
e paid. 

Subs coming regularly, doing less than four 
ays’ or nights’ work per week shall be paid 
a cents extra for each shift worked for the 

ce. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Mazhinist operators, 50 cents extra per shift. 
Work cn Christmas Day, Dominion Day and 
abour Day, on both morning and evening 
ewspapers. double price. Sunday work, double 
ime; for other holidays, time and one-half, pro- 
ided it shall be permissible to work on such 
olidays for five hours for a full days pay, at 
ption of the publishers. ae 
Under extraordinary conditions, men may be 
equired to get out regular editions at single 
rice. 

One dollar extra for a call-back. 2 
“One apprentice for six journeymen; sixteen 
ears to be minimum age. 

“Apprentices shall be examined on entering 
he office. 7 
“Minimum wages, third year, 
surneymen’s wage; fourth year, one-half; last 
ear, two-thirds. ; 

Hours, same as for journeymen. ; 
‘No overtime while journeymen are available. 


‘Learners on machines to be journeymen 


embers. 

‘Period for learning, seventeen weeks. | 
‘Learners may work overtime only if no 
yurneymen are available. 

Wages of beginners on machines, other than 


| three weeks to 85 per cent of scale during 
four weeks. Total period, seventeen weeks. 


foreman shall employ help, and discharge 
me for incompetency, neglect of duty, viola- 
m of office rules, and to decrease the force. 
Foreman shall be judge of competency. 


ta 


'Foreman shall not be disciplined for carrying 


one-third of » 


pprentices, from 40 per cent of scale during 


Journeymen desiring to become learners on 
machines shall retain their priority on the floor 
during term of apprenticeship. 

No strikes, walkouts, boycotts or lockouts are 
to take place. ; 

When sufficient men are not available, the 
foreman may transfer men from night to day. 

Extra men may be employed for less than a 
full day. 


Victorta, B.C.—Crrtrain Locat Firms AND IN- 


TERNATIONAL ‘T'ypoGRAPHICAL Union, Locan 
No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1], 
1927 to December 30, 1929, and for another 
year unless 60 days’ notice of change is given. 

Only union members are to be employed. 

Minimum wages, night work from January 1, 
until October 1, 1927, $1.114 per hour or $50.10 
per week. From October 1, 1927 until end of 
contract, $1.14§ per hour or $51.60 per week. 

Seven hours per night; six nights per week. 

Day work, same periods, $1.034 and $1.062 
per hour, $46.50 and $48 per week. 

Lobster shift, 50 cents over night scale. 

Foreman, not less than 75 cents per day 
above journeymen’s scale. 

Head machinists, , assistant foreman, head 
admen, machinist operators and machine 
tenders, not less than 50 cents per day over 
journeymen’s scale. 

Call-back, $1. 

Overtime beyond seven and one-half hours 
per day, time and one-half. 

No overtime for apprentices if journeymen 
are available. 

Sundays, Labour Day and Christmas Day, 
double time; other holidays, time and one-half, 
provided newspapers may work a five-hour day 
for a fuil day’s pay on such holidays. 

One apprentice to five journeymen. 

Three apprentices when more than twenty 
regulars are employed, including machine- 
tender apprentice. 

Wage tor apprentices, third year, one-third 
of journeymen’s scale; fourth year, one-half; 
fifth year, two-thirds. 

Apprentices are to be entitled to increases 
if successful in the International Typographical 
Union course in printing. 

Wages for beginners on typesetting machines, 
first iour weeks, thirty per cent of scale; 
second four weeks, forty per cent; third, fifty 
per cent; fourth, sixty per cent; fifth, seventy 
per cent; sixth, eighty per cent. 

Proof readers must be union members. 

All proofs must be read by a member of the 
chapel. . : 

Under extraordinary conditions, men may be 
required to get out regular edition at single 
price if work is not completed within regular 
hours. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OnTario—Various Master Patnr- 
ERS, Company, Firm or CoNTRACTOR AND 
Parnters, Decorators AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Loca No. 151. 


(This agreement was drawn up to settle the 
strike reported in the Lasour GaAzrerte for 
July and in this issue and accepted by the 
majority of the 40 employers concerned, the 
employees of the remainder continuing on ~ 
strike.) - 
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Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
to May 1, 1928. 

Hours, eight per day; forty-four per week. 

Overtime, first four hours, time and one-half. 
Shift work to be single time. Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages, per hour, journeymen, from 
June 6 to August 15, 1927, 80 cents; from 
August 15 to May 1, 1928, 85 cents. 

Workmen sent to outside jobs shall be paid 
railway fare and expenses, regular pay during 
the day, or berth for the night. Allowance 
for board and lodging. Overtime on country 
work to be permitted if not interfering with 
local union. 

Transportation beyond the city limits to be 
Le eee workmen to travel on employers’ 
ime. 

Any mechanic not proving satisfactory may 
be discharged, wages being paid at once. 


Hamiton, OntArtio— Certain Master Parnt- 
ERS AND CoNTRACTORS AND BroTHERHOOD 
or Parntrers, DEcoRATORS AND PAPERHANG- 
ERS oF America, Locat No. 205. 


Agreement unsigned but acknowledged by 
. letter. 

Minimum wage, per hour, 75 cents. 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturday: 
Night work, nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work. 

Overtime. after eight hours, time and one- 
half; overtime to be eliminated as far as 
possible. 

Travelling time and transportation both ways 
to men working 12 miles or more from the 
City Hall. Within this radius, travelling time 
one way and transportation both ways. 

Men required to stay on job shall recive 
board and transportation. 

No work on Labour Day. Double time for 
specified holidays. 

No sub-contracting; no man to accept work 
on his own behalf if fully occupied with work 
of an employer. 

In failure to agree on wages and conditions, 
disputes to be submitted to an arbitration 
board of one from each party and a chairman 
mutually agreed on. 


Niacara Fats, ONTARIO, AND SuRROUNDING 

Trrritory.—Buitpmrs’ ExcHancr, Master 
_ CarPENTERS OF THE Crry or NrAGcARA FALLS 
AND Unitep BrornerHoop of CARPENTERS 
-_ anp JornerSs or America, Locat No. 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1927 until February 28, 1929, with two months 
notice of change. 
Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, journeymen, from 
March 1, until July 31, 1927, 85 cents; from 
eugust 1, 1927 until February 28, 1929, 90 
cents. 

Overtime, until 9 p.m., and Saturday after- 
moons, time and one-half. All other, double 
ime. 

Master carpenters may work on their con- 
tracts. Oly union men to be hired when 
available. f not, non-union men may be 
hired, being Ege 12 days to join the union. 

Men moved from one job to another during 

wanking hours to be paid car-fare and travelling 
ime, 
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If alteration of agreement is desired, 
effort shail be made to reach a settlement | 
or before February 1. If party receiving noti¢ 
of desired change fails to meet party sendin 
notice, it shall be presumed the change 
granted, to be effective on March 1 followin 

Apprentices to be employed only when ther 
are journeymen, with one to five journeyme 
Apprentices may work overtime only whe 
working with journeymen. 4 
Foremen, five cents per hour above union 
raté. . i 

Business agent may visit the job at an 
time, but not interfere with same. : 

Men in contractors’ shops may work if 
necessary one hour per day overtime on 
machines at straight time rates. 

No member may work after regular hour 
for any person else while employed by 
recognized contractor. 

Any grievance shall be submitted to a con 
mittee of two from each party. 


WELLAND, ONTARIO.—EMPLOYING PLUMBE 
AND JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAM= 
Fitters, Locau No. 595. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 195 
until April 30, 1928, or for another year, wi 
90 days’ notice of change. 

Hours, cight per day; four on Saturdays. 

Overtime, Saturday afternoons, Sundays ar 
all legal holidays, double time. 

Transportation and board for men workit 
out of town. If returning daily, same to 
one way in their own time. 

None but union men to be employed or tho 
willing and eligible to become so. 

Not more than one apprentice to thr 
journeymen, additional helpers being allowed : 
required. 

Wages, per hour, plumbers and steamfittei 
95 cents. Z 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO- 
Twin Crry Burtprna CONTRACTORS Al 
BRICKLAYERS, MaAsoNS AND PLASTERED 
INTERNATIONAL UNiIon, Locan No. 25. 


Verbal agreement, to be effective from M 
1, 1927 until April 30, 1928, with three month 
notice of change. 

Minimum wage, per hour, $1.25. } 

In ovent of men being brought in from oth 
parts, where higher rate is paid, higher r 
shall prevail with all men on the job. ; 

Hours, eight per day, four on Saturdays. 

When two shifts are worked, no member 
work more than eight hours in twenty-four. 

Overtime and holiday work to be perform 
only in cases of extreme emergency. ' 

For ont-of-town work, walking time to 
allowed, three miles per hour. en sent fr 
one job to another to be paid travelling tir 
Transportation to be paid for out-of-to 
work, except in case of a man quitting of 
accord. 

A shack shall be supplied. 


The steward shall examine all scaffo ii 


(| 
¥ 


No eh eer ladders to be used. YV 
scaffold is over 20 feet high, the scaff 


beneath shall be left intact. iE 
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INNIPEG, ManrropA—Master Puasterers’ 
Section oF THE Bumpers’ EXcHANGE AND 
OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FIN- 
ISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 
No. 334. 


Acreement to be in effect from June 21, 
‘7 until December 31, 1928, with one month’s 
ice of change. 

No stoppage of work until matter under 
pute is brought before the Joint Arbitration 
mmittee and a settlement reached. Com- 
ttee shall consist of three members of each 
the parties, who shall investigate into and 
~to settle same. Settlement shall be binding 
er union ratification. 

No sub-contracting to be done by members. 
Tours, eight per day; four on Saturdays. 
No work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
specified holidays. 

Jvertime, double time. Members will be 
ed tor failing to report known cases of 
artime work at regular rates. 

When desirable, three shifts shall be worked 
th half an hour for a meal. 

No more than two hours overtime per day 
country jobs. 

Transvortation for out-of-town work; travel- 
= time up to eight hours in twenty-four, at 
ular vate. Travelling time in the city when 
inging jobs. 

mxtra car-fare and travelling time for work 
‘side the city. 

Minimum wage per hour, $1.25; from January 
1928, $1.35. 

in event of any increase in wages in other 
sic trade, plasterers rate will advance at 


2c. 

Members must report the fact of working 
th any plasterer not a member in good 
nding of the society. 

Foremen must be members of the local. 
[wo bosses must not use the tools unless one 
more union men work for each boss. 


MONTON, ALBERTA—-GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
AssoctaTION oF Bumpers’ EXCHANGE AND 
BRICKLAYERS’ AND Masons’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, No. 1. 


Acreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
il April 30, 1929. New agreement to be 
otiatel during February, 1929. 

Jours, eight per day for five days; four on 
turdays. 

Minimum wage, per hour, $1.35. Foremen 
| less than 10 cents extra per hour. 
Ivertime only for saving of life or property, 
time and one-half to 9 pm., thereafter, and 
turday afternoon, Sundays and all legal holi- 
ys, ‘louble time. 


MONTON, ALBERTA—-GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
_ Association oF Burtpinc INDUSTRIES AND 
_Disrricr Counc or Carpenters, Locais 
_ 1825 anp 2607. 


\ereament to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
il April 30, 1929, and for an additional 
1 unless notice of change is given ~before 
auary 31. ] 
Te es eight per day; four on Saturdays. 
inimum wage, per hour, 95 cents. 
uble time for holiday work. No work on 


bour Day. 


Overtime, time and one-half. 


Members of Carpenters’ locals to be given 
preference of employment. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


CorRNWALL, ONTARIO—CoORNWALL ELECTRIC 
Ratpway Company AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND HLEcTRIC RAIL- 
way Emp.oyres or America, Divison No. 
946. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1927 until February 1, 1928. 

The company agrees that all employees 
covered by the agreement may become and 
remain members of the Association during life 
of the agreement. Employees may have 
necessary leave of absence to attend conven- 
tions or do committee work. 

Promotion and transfers shall be based on 
seniority and efficiency. 

Uniforms to be supplied by company. 

Hours per day, in power houses running 
continuously, eight, with alternating shifts. 

Wages, per hour, passenger conductor motor- 
men, rst year, 35 cents; second year, 37 cents; 
third year, 40 cents. 

Freight services, motormen, 50 cents; brake- 
men, 37 cents. Shop men: per hour, carpenters, 
45 cents; general hands, 40 cents; pitmen, 38 
cents; helpers, 35 cents. 

Power house employees, line and meter men 
and gas department paid by the month. 

Track maintenance men: foremen, 42 cents. 
labourers, 37 cents. 

In event of Sunday operation, time and one- 
half for Sunday work. 


Winnirec, Manirosa—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
Ratway Company AND MotTorMEN, Con- 
DUCTORS AND BUSMEN OF THE COMPANY 
REPRESENTED BY A COMMITTEE. 


Agreement to be in effect from May I, 1927 
until Avril 20, 1930, and thereafter with 30 
days notice of change prior to May 1 in any 
year. 

In event of extreme emergency such as result 
of war or other catastrophe, affecting cost of 
living or revenue, either party may give 30 
day’s notice of desire to terminate agreement 
on April 30in any year, and negotiate a new 
one. 

This agreement followed one effective between 
May 1, 1926 and April 30, 1927, findings of a 
Conciliation Board of August, 1926. It was 
concluded after arbitration between the two 
parties and gives an increase of one cent per 
hour to each class of worker, and various other 
changes in working conditions. 

Wages, per hour, one-man car operators and 
busmen, first six months, 534 cents; second six- 
months, 564 cents; second year, 604 cents; 
thereafter, 634 cents. Two-men car operators, 
first six months, 48 cents; second six months, 
51 cents; second year, 55 cents; thereafter, 58 
cents. Sunday rate, 5 cents extra per hour. 

On May 1, 1928, and again on May 1, 1929, 
one cent per hour will be added to the rates. 

Extra motormen, conductors and busmen, 
reporting every day, minimum of $20 per week. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 
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Special allowance for reporting time, pull-in 
time and box time. , 

Seniority subject to efficiency to be given 
prefer2nce. 

Uniforms to be furnished by company. 

Runs shall conform as nearly as possible to 
an eignt-hour day. - 

Time in excess of eight hours and twenty 
minutes to be overtime. 

Minimum time for runs, 
forty-five minutes. 

No run shall exceed a thirteen-hour spread. 

Men for motor bus operation shall be taken 
from the service, runs being available only to 
qualified men. 

Men may train for buses between August 1 
and October 1 in any year. 


Reasonable leave will be granted on applica- 
tion. 

Any employee holding office in the employees’ 
organization, requiring absence from the ecom- 
pany’s employ shall during absence retain 
seniority rights. 

Such ofticers will be granted leave when 
regular overation of the service will permit. 

_ In lay-off owing to slack work, youngest men 
in service shall be first laid off. 


Men laid off shall be given preference of 
employment. 

Employees shall have free transportation on 
all lines of the company and may have trip 
passes over certain other lines. 


Both parties agree not to allow outside 
influence or interference in any dispute between 
them. 

Disputes regarding wages or working con- 
ditions or other matters, if not satisfactorily 
adjusted by railway officials, shall be con- 
sidered by a body of officials of the company 
and a grievance committee of motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen on the seniority list, who 
shall endeavour to reach a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

No discrimination by either party against 
any employee for joining or continuing as a 
member of any labour organization or for not 
being a member of same. 


seven hours and 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


ALBERTA—ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES, 
_ Recunations anp Wace ScuHepue For 
Ovurtsipg Forcrs. 


_In effect from March 1, 1927 until March a 
1928, and thereafter from year to year unless 
notice in writing is given on or before February 


1 of any year. 


Hours, eight per day_on exchange, rural and 
long distance work. Ordinary working hours 
8 am. to noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. except in 
Calgary, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. ‘At 
these points, exchange employees other than 
plant inspectors will work 44 hours per weck. 
having Saturday afternoon off. 


In shift, any eight consecutive hours (one 
hour intermission for meals) shall constitute a 
day, including Saturday afternoons. 
Employees waiting orders or material will be 
paid at standard rate, and employees relievéd 


(oe duty during the day (except by their own 
ault, 


to receive not less than one-half day’s pay. 


> 
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or request, or on account of weather) — 


Overtime, Sundays and holidays, time and 
one-half. ‘ 

From 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., double time. 

Overtime not allowed employees on monthly 
salary except in extraordinary. cases such a 
storms, fires or floods. 

Automatic men to be allowed overtime for 
Sundays and holidays when required in addition 
to their regular shift. 

Monthly employees, two weeks’ holidays with 
pay each year, after one year’s employment. 

Hourly employees, one week’s holiday per 
year after one year’s employment. 

Car-fare and transportation to be furnished 
by the department when considered necessary. 


Board and lodging to be allowed inspectors 
and switchboard men on duty away from head. 
quarters. 

Board and lodging to be allowed to other 
employees away from headquarters 
temporary jobs. 

i shall serve four years for “inside 
bai Be shop, switchboard and installa- 
tion work and for cableman; three years for 
“outside work” such as line construction ané 
maintenance. 


Nothing in the schedule to reduce pay of at 
employee now getting a higher rate for work 
classified in the wage schedule. 


No discrimination against employees of 
account of affiliation or relation they may 9 
may not have. 


Department will receive complaints from any 
employee or committee of employees. 


Wage schedule: per month, foreman, $180; 
foreman, rural and long distance, $170; wir 
chiefs, $189 and $160; district plant inspectors 
$152.50; plant inspectors, $150; switchboard 
men (travelling), $150. Switch foreman, rural 
and long distance, $6.35 per day; sub-forema' 
(exchanze), chief installer, 85 cents per hour. 
Switch ftoremen (class A), $180 per month: 
(class B) and (class C), 88 and 85 cents pel 
hour. ‘ 

Per hour-cable splicers, 86 cents; troublemen 
switchboardmen, switchmen (automatic), line 
men foxoliapee). 80 cents; repairmen, 80 cents; 
installers, rackmen, 75 cents; linemen (rura 
and long distance), $5.85 per day. i 
gang per day, with board and lodging, foremer 
$5.35; sub-foremen, $4.65; linemen, $4.2! 
Switchboardmen or linemen transferring | 
district work, $130 per month for the first year 


After three years’ service, in any grade abov 
apprentice, a merit rate will be added to th 
base rate as follows: foremen, wire chiefs ani 
switch foremen, class “A”, $5 per month; pl 
inspectors and travelling switchboardmen, $2.5 
per month Employees on daily rate, 15 cent 
be day; employees on hourly rate, 2 cents pe 
hour. ; 


Rates for apprentices, adie. first six month 
plant inspector, $57 per month; linemen, rur 
and long distance, $3.15 per day; lineme! 
floating gang, $1.65 per day; others, per how 
282 cents. 

The schedule provides specified 
every six months. 


Highor salaries than those in the schec 
for journeymen will be paid when warranted |) 
ability and quality of service, Ye 


increase 
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fransportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


(NIPEG, MAantropA—WINNIPEG [ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND THE GAs Worxkesrs’ UNION 
or WINNIPEG, 


zreement to be in effect from May 1, 1927 
‘ May 1, 1928, and from year to year unless 
ged after 30 ‘days’ notice. 


) diser imination against employees for being 
1ot being union members, but foremen or 
foremen shall not be members of the union. 


azes per hour, heaters, pusher operators, 


cents; producer operators, door lifter 
ators, quenching car operators, 62 cents; 
ly men, pipe fitter, tinsmith, 60 cents; yard 


, coke wheelers and labour employed in coal 


and purifying house or any part of the gas 
cs, 45 cents. 


Overtime, time and one-half. Regular rate 
for Sunday and holiday work when same occurs 
in regular shift. 

Empioyees shall enjoy same privileges as 
regards passes on Company lines as previously. 

Hours, 8 per day for men on the battery, 
9 per day for yard men and labourers. 

Leave of absence to be granted upon applica- 
tion to vespective foremen. Union officers to 
be granted leave for union business when 
oper ation of works will permit. 

Employees on relay shifts shall change shift 
in rotation as arranged by the Company and 
the Union. 

Seniority and efficiency to be given prefer- 
ence in case of vacancies. 

Grievances will be adjusted by the foreman 
and unior representatives if possible, or by 
superintendent of plant, orders of foreman 
being carried out in the meantime. 

Representatives of the Company and the 
union to meet regarding all questions which 
may arise. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities during June aggregated $18,- 
358; this was a seasonal decline of 10.4 
cent from the May total of $20,532,147, 
le in the more significant comparison with 


June, 1926, there was a falling-off of only 1.7 
per cent, the value for that month having been 
$18,718,050. The aggregate for the first half 
of 1927, however, exceeded that of the first 
half of any other year on record for these 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
BY 63 CITIES 


Cities 


June, 1927 | May, 1927 | June, 1926 
$ $ $ 
pe Charlottetown|.........|... 0... eesh 17,000 
‘Scotia.......... 211,650 331,699 48 430 
alifax eMotics seus 197,820 138 ,813 41,335 
ew Glasgow...... 3,000 1,185 2,345 
oh Sonne cees 10,830 191,701 4,750 
Brunswick..... 365,811 171,620 123,985 
edericton........)............ 12,300 7,660 
oncton........... 345,065 139,985 99,625 
a ae 20,746 19,335 16,700 
ESE ee ces 4,686,572 | 4,264,852 | 4,497,947 
ontreal—* Mai- 
omneuve........--| 3,177,250 | 3,043,089 | 2,461,587 
“LOE elaiiees ae 435 ,897 637 ,468 1,518,660 
awinigan Falls... 63,550 56,985 23,785 
werbrooke........ 252,400 37,100 88,000 
hree Rivers...... 82,100 136,150 154,490 
estmount........ 675,375 353,560 251,425 
TE ae 7,214,654 | 8,627,948.) 7,979,772 
stleville.......... 20,425 9,240 10,225 
rantfor 83,552 137,000 14,470 
hatham.......... 111,400 103, 238 20,595 
ort William....... 101,750 156,800 62,710 
MEDEA. sas «02+ 30,445 42,065 7,501 
HEIN cts cone 38,815 40,590 77,820 
@milton*, ......5- 234,300 456,150 431,500 
ingston.........-. 32,591 30,620 202,691 
itchener.......... 188,704 142,385 135,092 
MIUOU hep. esses es 152,985 416,235 248,870 
iagara Falls 92,965 160,825 265 , 232 
SAAWA.... seen ee 1,283,500 292,810 103,225 
eve yaivieis «84 300,820 435 ,725 383 ,663 
Sound....... 15,450 15,200 34,500 
OTOR 3 -Wei0'2\6 40,258 131,310 23 ,063 
rt Arthur..... 82,185 675,805 488 ,355 
(0 Re Peer 13,210 21,140 78,669 
mien peat 153 ,483 119,204 97,446 
Thomas...... 15,404 4,838 13,240 
BERRED SINGS). c,sres0(010:0-¢ 79,047 72,621 61,530 


Cities June, 1927 | May 1927 | June, 1926 
$ $ $ 
Ontario— 

Sault Ste. Marie... 38,300 32,434 24/775 
*Toronto.. .-.| 2,604,797 | 3,210,693 | 2,407,549 

York and Bast 
York Townships. 488 ,500 689 ,510 758,570 
Welland............ 30,885 23,600 107,895 
PWindSOP. nace 6 2° 383,525 353,005 | 1,187,661 
Prd), ccccteeenins 108,075 211,336 217,750 
Riverside......... 166,025 347,400 68 , 250 
Sandwich......... 135,640 102,000 253,825 
Walkerville....... 61,000 189,000 176,000 
Woodstock......... 36,618 5,169 17,100 
Mantitoba..... Pe oidit bts 1,405,510 | 1,628,672 | 1,125,695 
*Brandon........... 14,130 4,832 ,750 
St. Boniface........ 70,4380 246,790 48,595 
*Winnipeg........... 1,320,950 1,367,050 1,069,350 
Sara pei Moco Waals Bite 1,539,725 | 1,758,047 88,510 
*Moose Jaw.. .. 144,925 214,127 18,735 
*Regina..........26- 691,935 639,390 384,570 
*Saskatoon......... 702,865 804,530 385,205 
berta........... fees 912,841 1,333 ,982 802,415 
SCalgary:coes lar sisives 366,801 430,982 629,330 
*dinonton he eieinibi's « 511,585 885,070 153,340 
Lethbridge........ 82,755 17,255 17,295 
Medicine Hat...... 1,700 675 2,450 
British Columbia 2,063,095 | 2,415,827 | 3,334,296 
Kamloops............- 3,730 70,170 1,620 
Nanaimo.......... 6,150 8,100 6,556 
*New Westminster... 66,160 134,250 100,393 
Prince Rupert...... 22,595 5,825 12,600 
*Vancouver......... 1,333 ,040 992,990 | 2,179,525 
Point Grey........ 0,210 592,300 708 ,000 
North Vancouver.. 24,925 49,210 179,055 
South Vancouver... 121,800 99,400 107,400 
PVictOris «05. <.)<105i 54,485 463 ,582 39,147 
Total—63 cities....... 18,399,858 | 20,532,147 | 18,718,050 
14,920,738 | 17,075,504 | 15,456,716 


*Total—35 cities....... 


ing trades (for year) 
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cities; standing at $81,873,619, it was 3.2 per 
ent higher than in the first half of 1926, the 
previous high level. As has been pointed out 
jn other issues, the wholesale costs of building 
materials this year have averaged considerably 
less than in any other of the last eight years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had issued over 1,700 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at more than $7,- 
800,000 and some 3,300 permits for other build- 
ings estimated at approximately $9,000,000. 
During May, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of nearly 2,000 dwellings and some 4,000 
other buildings, valued at approximately $9,- 
000,000 and $10,250,000 respectively. 

Improvement over May, 1927, was reported 
in New Brunswick and Quebec, where there 
were gains of 113.2 and 9.9 per cent respec- 
tively. Of the declines elsewhere, that of 
$1,413,204 or 16.4 per cent in Ontario was 
most pronounced, although Alberta registered 
a greater proportionate decrease of $421,141 or 
31.6 per cent. 

As compared with June, 1926, there were in- 
creases in all provinces except Ontario and 
British Columbia, in which there were re- 
ductions of 10.6 per cent. and 38.1 per cent 
respectively. Saskatchewan reported the creat- 
est increase, of $751.215 or 95.1 per cent. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded an 
increase in the value of the permits issued, 
as compared with both the preceding month 


and the corresponding month in 1926; To- 


TABLE Il.—PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 CITIES G 
FIRST HALF YEAR, 1920-1027 Ha DUR 


Province 
Prince Edward Island. . 
Nova Scotia........... 
ew Brunswick........ 
HOG). bce Lees. « 
a ee oa encom 
BAILODE.§ |p Eos 8,491,110 
askatchewan. Lae 2,884,152 
Alberta Ae Beat a 297,769} 2,429,373 
British Columbia,...... 11,761,074] 13,182,254 
oes Cities) 6 month 
ities months,|...... 81,373,619) 78,760,419] 65,89 
(63 Cities) 12 months. to Go ra eee 156,386 607/125, 


Proportion of permits 
issued in first 6 mos. 
tOitotal for yeah iri.) de E.G od ee 


_ 1 Average weighted 
index numbers of whole- 
‘sale prices of building 
materials, 6 months 


RR sh'Ay, He 147-3) 150-6 
2 Average index num- f 
bers of wages in build- 


1 Compiled by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Average, 1913=10 
? Compiled by Department of Labour, A iatines 1913100 . 
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31,334,947] 31,808,126] 29,028,415] 42,761,546 
3,140,730 
1,506,755 
1,508 ,554 
9,669,617 


9,717 
029,867) 126,583 , 148] 133 521,621] 148 215 ,407]116, 794,414 117,019,! 


Aveust, 19 


oxi 
4 
2; 


ronto and Winnipeg showed a decline in thi 
former and an advance in the latter comparr 
son, while in Vancouver the reverse was he 
case, there being an increase over May, but | 
reduction as compared with June, 1926. O 
the other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow 
Moncton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Sher 
brooke, Westmount, Belleville, Chatham 
Kitchener, Oshawa, St. Catharines, St. Thomas 
Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Woodstock, Regins 
Lethbridge, Prince Rupert and South Vancou 
ver reported improvement in both compar. 
sons. 

Table I gives the value of the building pe 
mits issued by 63 cities during May, 1927, an 
June, 1926; the 35 cities for which records ar 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisk 


Cumulative Record for First Half Yea 
1920-1927 —Table II is a record by province 
of the building permits issued by 63 cities dur 
ing the first six months of each year sine 
1920; it also shows the totals for the sam 
years, the proportion that the six months’ ag 
gregates bear to the yearly totals, and th 
average index numbers of wholesale prices ¢ 
building materials and of wages in the buildin 
trades. - 

The 1927 aggregate for the first half ye: 
was $81,373,619; this was an increase of 3. 
per cent, 23.5 per cent, 34.1 per cent, 11 
per cent, 14.2 per cent, 45.9 per cent, an 
31.8 per cent, as compared with the first si 
months of 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922, 192 


16,700 27,500 
603 , 754. 332,844 
304,289 446 , 666 | 534,855 


16,523'301| 19,598" 131 10,870,750 
29 


2,201,396 
1,863 ,334- 
2,522,201 
7,610,764 


2,331,080 
1,470,594 
1,279,915 
4,799,270 


5,449,206] 5,401,294 


60,674,154) 73,047,49¢| 71,281,674 55,771,684) 61,754,1 


52-7 47-9) 


54-7 48-1 


154-1 165-2] 


166-1 


170-4 169-7 166-4 


uGusT, 1927 


nd 1920, respectively. Since the average in- 
ex number of wholesale prices of building 
aaterials is this year considerably lower than 
n any other since 1920, the advance in the 
olume of construction is greater than would 
e indicated by the percentage gain in the 
alue of the building authorized by the co- 
perating cities. 


Provincial Totals of Building Permits 
ssued—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, On- 
ario, Saskatchewan and Alberta reported 
igher aggregates of building permits issued 
han in the first six months last year; in 
askatchewan, in fact, the total was greater 
han in any other year since 1920. Nova 
cotia registered the greatest proportionate 
ain of $714,382, or 242.7 per cent, while the 
argest absolute increase of $4,667,963, or 14.9 
yer cent was in Ontario. Of the remaining 
rovinces, Quebec showed a decline of only 
-0 per cent; in Manitoba and British Colum- 
ia, however, there were reductions of 40.7 
er cent and 10.8 per cent respectively 

During the first six months of this year, 
he 31 cities furnishing returns in Ontario re- 
yorted 44.2 per cent of the total value of the 
uilding authorized, as compared with 39.8 in 
he same months of 1926. In Quebec, the pro- 
ortion declined from 24.9 last year to 23.3 
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in the elapsed months of 1927, in British Col- 
umbia from 16.7 per cent to 14.5 per cent and 
in Manitoba from 10.8 to 6.2 per cent. There 
Were increases in this proportion in the re- 
maining provinces. 


Totals of Permits Issued by Four Leading 
Cities—In Table III are given the aggregates 
of permits issued in the four largest cities in 
the first half of each year since 1920, together 
with the proportion that their totals are cf the 
yearly and half-yearly totals for the 63 cities. 
The building authorized was valued at $35,- 
330,568 in the first six months of 1927; this 
was 12.7 per cent lower than in the same 
months last year, but it was higher than in 
any other year of the record except 1923, when 
the cost of building materials was considerably 
higher. 

The aggregate for Montreal was rather lower 
than in 1926, but was greater than in any other 
year except 1923. The total for Toronto, 
which was exceeded only in 1923 and 1922, 
was 9.1 per cent above last year’s aggregate. 
Winnipeg registered a smaller total of esti- 
mated building than in the first half of 1926, 
but greater than in any other of the eight 
years shown in Table III, except 1920, while 
in Vancouver the 1927 aggregate was only ex- 
ceeded in 1926. 


‘ABLE III—BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY FOUR LARGEST CITIES IN FIRST HALF YEAR, ea 
s 


City 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BARNES EE. octets: 2. tisle.o-aitls 11,689,052) 12,682,239] 11,440,158] 11,248,115} 15,469,327) 9,142,774] 7,330,178) 8,268,498 
BEGG sche of. BiGiemloejels - ce vile 13,038,265) 11,945,913] 12,998,633] 11,007,603] 18,016,857] 17,893,725] 11,688,813] 12,922,551 
IES, es ainye/7- t siaieleysvraraiefeie + 4,579,300) 8,069,600] 2,412,940] 1,770,000] 2,104,500} 4,049,700} 3,084,050] 5,435,450 
0 OSS aS ee ee 6,023,951) 7,756,825) 4,899,543) 4,137,261] 2,230,159) 2,013,431) 1,660,382) 1,485,068 
otal, 4 largest cities— 
OAs Mont rat tat vc ceioews 35,330,568] 40,454,577] 31,790,174) 28,162,979] 37,820,843] 83,099,630) 23,763,423] 28,106,567 
otal. 4 largest cities— 
Brcivtmont 28 eee ee, 83,613,495) 63,438,784] 64,348,121] 68,496,764! 71,907,95¢| 53,795,051) 51,744,488 
roportion of permits issued by 
4 largest cities in first 6 : 
Bisonths to totaltor year. ese)... 48-4 p.c 50-1p.c. | 48-8p.c. | 55-2p.c. | 46-Op.c. | 44:2p.c. | 54-3 p.c. 
roportion of permits issued by 
4 akon’ cities Me Pale 
to 6 months’ or 
Cities....... 4 Be Leese 43-4p.c. | 51-4p.c. | 48-2p.c. | 46-4p.c. | 51-8p.c. | 46-4p.c. | 42-6p.c. | 45-5 p.c. 


’ 


Maternity Allowances in Australia 


The Australian Maternity Allowance Act, 
yassed by the Federal Parliament in 1912, pro- 
rided for the payment of five pounds in the 
ase of each confinement resulting in the birth 
f a viable child whether such child was born 
live or dead. .The mother must be a native 
f the Commonwealth or intend to settle there- 

. No payment is made in the case of an 

original or an Asiatic. The Commissioner 
f Maternity Allowances recently issued a 


statement showing the number of claims 
granted, the expenditure and cost of adminis- 
tration of the Act during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1926. During that period al- 
lowances were granted in 186,171 cases, entail-— 
ing an expenditure of £680,855. In addition 
the cost of administration of the Act amounted 
to £15,702. There were 517 cases reported 
where maternity allowances.were rejected be- 


cause of the fact that the requirements of the 
law were not fulfilled. ' 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


HE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding ‘certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair 
wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of ithe labour to 
be employed. The contracts (Group “A”) 
awarded in connection with the works of con- 
struction contain the general fair wages 
clause, which is as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
_ work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
' current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction. of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
_ the purposes of this contract, what are the eur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
pve A ens immediately preceding the date 
hereof. 


The contract for interior fittings (Group 
_“B”) awarded contains the general fair 
wages clause, and other conditions for the 
protection of the labour employed in the 
- execution of same, as sanctioned by the Fair 
Wage Order in Council as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, 
who perform labour in th 
the work hereby contracted 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 


or other persons 


and if there be no current rate in such district, 
then a fair and reasonable rate, and shall work 
such hours ag those fixed by 
> trade as respects hours in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom of 
the trade as respects hours in the district then 
air and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
_ tection of life and property, or on due cause 
_ shown to_ the satisfaction of the Minister of 
_ Labour. In the event of a dispute arising as to 
What is the current or a fair and reasonable 
tate of wages or what are the current hours 
fixed by the custom of the trade or fair and 
reasonable hours it shall be determined by the 
_ Minister of abour, whose decision shall be 
final; payment may also be withheld of any 
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DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


moneys which would otherwise be payable to 
the contractor until the Minister of Labour’s 
decision has been complied with. : 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


Three of the contracts above mentioned 
contained schedules of rates and hours based 
on the current standards of the district in 
these respects. These schedules are given 
below. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 
plies ordered by the Post Office Depariment 
subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of. 
fair wages, etc. i 

The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows :— 

1. Where there are special circumstances. 
which in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
decide what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages for overtime, and what is 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and_ hours. Immediately 


upon receipt of notice of any decision of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder 


do, or to pay to any employee or employees f or 
any services performed or for any hours of 


regardin 
ister of 


ment to the Contractor, and the Contracto 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and 
The powers of the Minister of Labour her 
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3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
d records showing the names, trades, and 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and 
2 wages paid to and time worked. by such 
rkmen, and the books or documents con- 
ning such record shall be open for inspection 
the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
any time it may be expedient to the Minis- 
> of Labour to have the same inspected. 
4.'The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
yment of any money which would otherwise 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
spect of work and labour performed in the 
ecution of the contract unless and until he 
ull have filed with the Minister in support 
his claim for payment a statement attested 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates 
wages and hours of labour of the various 
sses of workmen employed in the execution 
the contract; (2) whether any wages in 
spect of the said work and labour remain in 
rears; (3) that all the labour conditions of 
2 ccutract have been duly complied with; or, 
the event of notice from the Minister of 
bour of claims for wages, until the same are 
justed. The Contractor shall also from time 
time furnish the Minister such further de- 
led. information and evidence as the Minis- 
’ may deem necessary in order to satisfy him 
ut the conditions herein contained to secure 
» payment of fair wages have been complied 
th, and that the workmen so employed as 
yresaid upon the portion of the work in 
spect of which payment is demanded have 
on paid in full. 

5. In the event of default being made in 
yment of any money owing in respect of 
ges of any workmen employed on the said 
rk and if a claim therefor is filed in the 
ice of the Minister and proof thereof satis- 
tory to the Minister is furnished, the said 
nister may pay such claim out of the moneys 
any time payable by His Majesty under 
d contract and the amounts so paid shall be 
med payments to the Contractor. 


}. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
neys payable for the use or hire of horses 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
* the use or hire of horses or teams shall 
ve the like rights in respect of moneys so 
ing them as if such moneys were payable 
them in respect of wages. 

1. With a view to the avoidance of any 
ises which might arise from the sub-letting 
contracts it shall be understood that sub- 
fing other than such as may be customary 
the trades concerned is prohibited unless the 
xroval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
m to the conditions of the main contract, 
1 the main Contractor shall be held respon- 
le for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ions on the part of sub-contractor; the con- 
ct shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
transferred without the written permission 
the Minister; no portion of the work to be 
formed shall be done at the homes of the 
rkmen. 

. Ali workmen employed upon the work 
iprehended in and to be executed pursuant 
the said contract shall be residents of Can- 
, unless the Minister is of opinion that 
jadian labour is not available or that other 
cial circumstances exist which render it 
trary to the public interest to enforce this 


rision. 
. 
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DEPARTMENT of Pusric Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 
Dredging bed of River St. Louis, P.Q. 

W.H. Robinson, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
vract, June 21, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $33,624, 

Construction of a new hull and housing for 
dredge P.W.D. “Arrow Lakes”, British 
Columbia. Names of contractors, McCharles 
and McDougall of Nelson, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, June 22, 1927. Amount of contract, 
$7,875. 

Repairs to wharf and approach at Quaitsino, 
B.C. Name of contractors, McDonald Pile 
Driving Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 27, 1927. Amount of 
contiwet, approximate expenditure, $1,488.20. 

Dredging main entrance of channel to har- 
bour and grain elevator at Collingwood, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The C. S. Boon Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 
Names of contractors, O, F. Cummins and 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $29,600. 

Reconstruction of wharf and approach in 
concrete at St-Igmace de Loyola, Berthier 
County, P.Q. Names of contractors, Munn 
and Shea, Limited, Montreal, P:Q. Date of 
contract, July 5, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $4,490. 

Dredging areas numbers 1 and 2 in La Have 
River, N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon 
Dredging Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $66,600. 

Dredging entrance channel, Port Hope, 
Ont.—deepening Hast side of Port Hope Sani- 
tary Company’s dock and North end of West 
Harbour. Names of contractors, J. P. Porter, 
R. F. Porter and L. T. Porter, St. Catharines, 
Ont., of the firm of J. P. Porter and Sons. 
Date of contract, July 7, 1927. Amount of 
contract, approximate expenditure, $15,000. 

Dredging entrance channel and basin at 
Varennes, P.Q. Name of contractors, Les 
Chantiers Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 8, 1927. Amount of contract, ap-— 
proximate expenditure, $48,770.40. 

Reconstruction of wharf at Beloeil, Ver- 
cheres County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Moise Guertin, of Beloeil Village, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 8, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $3,265. 

Repairs to West Pier and construction of 
a wooden sheet pile wall, etc., in the rear of 
the east side of the harbour of Port Maitland, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Vivian T. Bartram, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 8, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$26,485.34. i 
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Dredging channel at Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
(Hospital Rock). Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B‘C. Date of contract, July 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$35,028. 

Dredging areas numbers 1 and 2 at Victoria 
Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 11, 1927. 
Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
$9,100. 

Dredging channel at the mouth of the Des- 

barats River (Walker River), Ont. Name of 
contractors, A. B. McLean and Sons, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
- penditure, $3,000. 
4 Deepening areas at elevators and in front 
of new elevator of the Great Lake Transpor- 
ko tation Company at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Com- 
E pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 18, 1927. Amount of contract, 
approximate expenditure, $135.252. 


Dredging in the Harbour, Owen Sound, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The C. 8. Boon Dredg- 
ing and Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 13, 
1927. Amount of contract, approximate ex- 
penditure, $13,600. 

Dredging in main channel, Lake St. Louis, 
~ P.Q. Name of contractors, Les Chantiers 
Manseau, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, July 
15, 1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
_ expenditure, $60,566.31. 

Dredging area between outer end of en- 
trance piers at Cobourg, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter and Sons, St. Cathar- 
7 ? Sevens Ont. Date of contract, July 18, 1927. 

Amount of contract, approximate expenditure, 
” $19,800. 

- Dredging atta” piers at entrance of west- 
_ ern channel, and entrance of eastern channel, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, J. P. 
_ Porter and Sons, St. Catharines, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 18, 1927. Amount of con- 
_ tract, approximate expenditure $19,397.10, 


Alterations to toilet rooms in the Customs 
‘House, St. John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
_W. E. Emerson and Sons, Limited, St. John, 
NB. Date of contract, June 23, 1927. 
Amount of contract, $11,208, 

’ 


+S, 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 


Construction of booths in the Victoria 
" Memoriak So eeeeiia Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, R. A. Sproule and Son, Ottawa, 
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Ont. Date of contract, July 12, 1927. Amount 
of contract, $2,985. 


Contracts containing schedule of wages ana 
hours 


Repairing, reconditioning and erection of 
100-ton electrically operated derrick Songhees 
Dry Dock at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con 
tractors, The Pacific Construction Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B:C. Date of contra 
June 27, 1927. Amount of contract, $13,665. 


Rate of 


Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 

per day 

TROT CMA haces = 0:20 oa 

Foreman a 7 OE 10 00 

Hrestors een. A soit. sate 

Rivet Heaters 

Rivet Stickers 

Riveters........ 

Electricians 


Painters...... 
Machinists 
Common labour... .aasi<) <xnceng oss 


£ 
oI 


Machinists’ helpers.............--- 
Electrician’s helpers..............- 


~; WUIIMwIwaoowo 
233 SS3s8sss8 3 
0200 00.00.00 00.00 G0 G0 G0 GO 00 


Construction of a wharf addition and dredg 
ing at Powell River, B.C. Name of contract 
ors, The Vancouver Pile Driving and Con 
tracting Company, Limited, of Vancouvel 
B.C. Date of contract, June 27, 1927. Amour 
of contract, approximate expenditure, $9,350.1 


Rates of { 
Trade or Class of Labour | wagesnot| Hours Hours 
: ess than | per day | per wee 
$ cts. x 
per gay Sn 
Pile driver foreman......... 50 8 48 
Pile driver engineers........| 8 50 8 48 
Pile driver firemen... 50 8 48 
Pile driverman.............. 7 50 8 48 
Pile driver boommen....... 7 50 8 48 
Derrick engineer............ 8 50 8 48 
Bridgerien.. oes eee 50 8 48 
Carpenters}... o.. (.ovee week | "50 8 8 
per hour ; 
TER DQUTONS cure pact shou: ade onme 45 8-10 
Dipper Dredge— per day 
MMOD. ony test oe Caen 0 co 8 
Cranesman........0. 03.005 00 8 
iroman!:. acini. Made. 5 00 8 
Winchman or mate........ 5 00 8 
PROG WIN OD doe a cis acd 4 40 8 
Clamshell— j 
Runner. MPL Rs. 9 00 8 
Miramar). iToShict 8s AS 5 00 Sox 
Winchman or mate..,..... | 5 00 8 
POCA a id 040 slides olibiiss 4 40 8 


Construction of Customs ‘and Cuan 
offices and office building at William } 
B.C. Name of contractors, James ‘Macdon 
Construction Company, Limited, Victc 
B.C. Date of contract, June 20, 1927. Ase u 
of contract, $13,785. 
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Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not Hours 
less than per day 
$ cts 
e per hour 
BLAM ca facususVa/ayihossjsie'e) 0. 1.123 8 
wpenters and joiners. 874 8 
merete Mixers....... .50 8 
Bcunicians............ at .90 8 
petricians’ helpers,........-..-.. 50 8 
DTT ess Se Oe ee ee 45 8-10 
LOE a a ee 1.00 8 
aa, RRR are stain 1.123 8 
” UCRE oda CBB OB SEES tile aoe 75 8 
ONT NR Se oe See ane 1,124 8 
umbers and steamfitters......... 1.00 8 
umbers and steamfitters’ helpers 62 8 
jofers—sheet metal.............. .90 8 
bofers=—patent.........csceceece- 15 8 
eet metal workers............... 90 8 
amsters 2 horses and wagon..... .90 8 
aamsters 1 horse and cart........ 75 8 


DEPARTMENT oF Raltways AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


Metal coating repairs to concrete pedestals 
“Cap Rouge Viaduct, La Tuque Subdivision, 
wuenay Division, P.Q. Name of contract- 
Ss, The Wertz Company Limited, Toronto, 
ot. Date of contract, May 6, 1927. Amount 
contract, approximate expenditure, $20,000. 


Placing of stone protection along certain 
portions of the Summit Level of the Welland 
Canal, between the Guard Lock, south of 
Thorold, and the Aqueduct at Welland, Ont. 
Name of contractors, A. E, Rigby and Son, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Date of contract, July 
5, 1927. Amount of contract, approximate 
expenditure, $11,500. 


Post Orrice DrparTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in July, 1927, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy: 


Nature of Orders Amount 
of Orders 
$ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type, also other 
hand stamps and brass crownseals............ 1,384 57 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 127 53 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- c 
TORMIS, QUOTES cre... : Hie LRP MA ee Gee Ane: Mee - 17,942 42 
Stamping pads, ink, €t¢. oo. ssc... ener coda vce 289 
Bagiibunges, 4c ... oe osdanen ene meee 37,589 37 
LiGtter POUGHER 1:7 cee . teh). MeO ee 47 
Medes cad ae + tare hei is, 5 Lauha.< eee Tene 504 10 
Mail Daring an. ctecie mire eee ere ee 2,787 34 
MLOUbST DOES: LEC RIOE, See hine vaek., tee cee itiee ee 774 20 


Census of Office Occupations in Massachusetts 


The Department of Labour and Industries 
' Massachusetts has published a bulletin giv- 
g¢ the rates of wages and other information 
garding office employees in the State as on 
[lay 1, 1926, being part III of the annual re- 
rt on statistics of labour. The information 
the bulletin is based on statements received 
y the Department from 1,075 establishments, 
assifying their office employees by sex and 
cupation and giving the scale of wages en- 
yed by each occupation. The. complete re- 
rms show that in the establishments inves- 
sated there were 22,427 office workers, of 
hom 8,182 (36.5 per cent) were males and 
1245 (63.5 per cent) were females. Thus 
r every 4 males employed in office work 
ere were seven females. According to the 
upational section of the Fourteenth Census 
the United States there were in the State 
-1920 175,000 office employees of whom 
,000 were males and 103,000 females. The 
esent survey thus represents for all occupa- 
ons 12.8 per cent of the total number of 
sons employed as office workers in Massa- 
usetts, the number of males and females 
ered representing 11.3 per cent and 13.8 
+ cent of the respective totals for the State. 
Four office occupations are dealt with in 
e report, namely clerical, stenographic, ac- 
unting and bookkeeping, and office appli- 
ee, Of the 22,427 office workers in all sal- 


ears 
= ’ 


ary groups, both sexes combined, 11,673 (52.1 
per cent) were in the clerical section, 4,756 
(21.2 per cent) were in the stenographic sec- 
tion, 5,195 (23.2 per cent) were in the ac- 
counting and bookkeeping section, and 803° 
(3.6 per cent) were in the office appliance 
section. Thus the clerical section, almost 
evenly divided between males and females, in- 
cluded slightly more than one half of all 
office employees covered by the survey. 

It is of interest to note what salary groups 
include the bulk of the several classes of em- 
ployees. Of the 22,427 office workers, both | 
sexes combined, five successive groups, begin- 
ning with 2,402 employees receiving “$18 but 
less than $20” 
ployees receiving “ $30 but less than $35,” in- 
cluded 13,999 employees, or 62.4 per cent of 
the total. Of the 8,182 males, 3,473 (42.4 per 
cent) were in three successive groups receiv- 
ing $25 up to but not including $40, the largest 
of the three, representing 16.3 per cent receiv- 
ing $30 but less than $35. In addition, 1,498 
or 18.3 per cent received $50 or over per — 
week. Of the 14,245 females, 9,299 or 65.3 per ~ 
cent were in four successive groups ranging 
from $18 up to but not including $30. The 
two largest groups comprised 18.8 per cent 
receiving $25 but less than $30, and 17.2 per | 
cent receiving $22 but-less than $25. 


and ending with 2,195 em- ~- 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JULY, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


4 Piha movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices being somewhat 
higher, while the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index number of wholesale prices 
declined slightly. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $10.92 at the 
beginning of July, as compared with $10.86 
for June; $11.07 for July, 1926; $10.49 for 
July, 1925; $9.91 for July, 1924; $10.17 for 
July, 1923; $10.27 for July, 1922; $10.96 for 
July, 1921; $16.84 for July, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $13.00 for July, 1918; 
and $7.42 for July, 1914. The advance was 
due chiefly to a substantial increase in the 
price of potatoes. There were, however, less 
important increases in eggs, bread, flour, 
prunes, salt pork and mutton. The seasonal 
decline in the price of butter continued, while 
slight decreases occurred also in the prices of 
beef, veal, fresh pork, bacon, lard, rice and 
coffee. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
- $21.11 at the beginning of July, as compared 
with $21.04 for June; $21.30 for July, 1926; 
$20.70 for July, 1925; $20.30 for July, 1924; 


$20.65 for July, 1923; $20.67 for July, 1922;. 


$21.53 for July, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.66 for July, 1918; and $14.17 
for July, 1914. Fuel and rent showed little 
change. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 com- 
-modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
-modities, declined to 152.0 for July, as com- 
pared with 153.5 for June; 156.2 for July, 


1926; 158.1 for July, 1925; 158.9 for July, 


1924; 153.5 for July, 1923; 154.1 for July, 
1922; 163.7 for July, 1921; 256.3 for July, 1920 
(the peak); 202.8 for July, 1919; and 199.5 
for July, 1918. Thirty-six prices quotations 
“were higher, fifty-four were lower ‘and one 
hundred and forty-six were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and two were practi- 
eally unchanged. The groups which declined 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 

_ group, advances in the prices of grains, mill 
feed and fruits being more than offset by 
_ declines in the prices of potatoes, sugar, rubber, 
hay, coffee, rosin and turpentine; the Animals 
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and their Products group, due to @leclines ii 
the prices, of cattle and meats, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of hogs, 
eggs, hides, leather, boots and shoes; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, because 
lower prices for groundwood and matches; 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to declines im 
the prices of lead, silver, tin, spelter 
solder; and the Chemicals and Allied Produc 
group, due mainly to a decline in the price @ 
white lead. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group advanced, due to the high 
prices for cotton, wool and jute. The Non 
Metallic Minerals group and the Iron and if 
Products group were practically unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods d 
clined, the former due to lower prices fi 
potatoes, cattle, meats, sugar, coffee and ms 
ches, which more than offset higher prices f61 
eggs, hogs, tea, rolled oats, oatmeal, boots ar 
shoes; and the latter due to lower levels fe 
building and construction materials, and 
materials for the metal working industries, {6 
the chemical using industries, for the me 
packing industries, as well as miscellaneo 
producers’ materials. Materials for the text: 
and clothing industries, for the fur industi 
and for the leather industry advanced, ' 

In the grouping according to origin raw 
partly manufactured goods were lower, ¢ 
clines in the prices of potatoes, hay, s 
cattle, meats, sugar, rubber and non-ferro 
metals more than off-setting increases in grail 
cotton, wool, jute, eggs, hogs, tea, hides al 
skins. Fully or chiefly manufactured goo 
also declined slightly. Domestic farm pr 
ducts and articles of marine origin declin 
while articles of forest origin and articles’ 
mineral origin advanced slightly. 

Professor Michell’s index number of whol 
sale prices of forty articles, with prices duri 
1900-1909 as 100, declined to 171.8 for Jul 
as compared with 173.6 for June; 174.0 f 
July, 1926; 269.4 for July, 1920; and 417 
for July, 1914. Foodstuffs declined, due - 
lower prices for pork, sugar, flour, tapio 
potatoes and currants. Manufacturers’ goc 
advanced somewhat, due to higher prices 
wool, cotton, hides, silver and spruce. _ 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESAI 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Domini 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the pri 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 
taken as the base, that is equal to 1 
figures being weighted according to the cot 
mercial and industrial importance of ea 
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rticle included. The index number has been 
alculated by years back to 1890, being 
mweighted, however, for the period of 1890 to 
913 and has been calculated by months from 
919 to date for all groupings and from 1913 
o date for the principal grouping. Summary 
ables of the Bureau’s index number may be 
ound in the supplement to the LaBour GAZETTE 
or January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
letail in the Report on “Prices and Price 
ndexes 1913-24.” issued by the Bureau. A 
lescription of the methods used in the con- 
truction of the index number appears in the 
4ABOUR GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index 
umbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
yy the principal groups in the three methods of 
lassification and with those of the classification 
veccording to purpose or use in detail for the 
urrent month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
3 PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
eventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
vood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
1ouses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
juality, for which the quotation is given is set 
orth in the case of each commodity, and every 
ffort has been made to ensure that the 
juotations in each case refer to the same class 
yf commodity in order that the statistics may 
ye available for purposes of comparison 
nonth to month, from city to city, etc. The 
srices of foods and groceries in each city, 
axcept milk and bread, are the averages of 
juotations reported to the Department and to 
fhe Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
yf representative butchers and grocers in each. 
[The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 


from 


‘eported by the correspondents of the LABOUR. 


tAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published 
ach month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
luring this period being secured at the middle 
sf each month by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
lealers doing a considerable business with 
vorkingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
he table contained a list of only the twenty- 
tine foods included in the family budget, with 
aundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
in 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
n the LaspouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
lecided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
n 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
urther extended to include over 100 items. 
Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
ommodities were dropped from the list, and in 
1e case of a number of articles the average 
srices of the grades most sold have been given, 
ywing to the impossibility of securing prices 
or uniform grades for the various cities from 
onth to month. : 
_Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
he provision for its manufacture and sale since 
917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
4 the end of February, 1924. e: 
The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
ates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
istricts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
e first class is of houses in good condition, 
ourably located in such districts with good 
odern conveniences. The second class is of 
iguses in fair condition less desirably located, 


but still fairly central, without “modern 
conveniences. 
The weekly budget of a family of five, 


calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal. 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
anarticle heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would he 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lanour Gazette a table of percentages — 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost. of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget. for _ 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. ~The calculation of — 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
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covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the-Lasour Gazrerre for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gives figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926; 
inclusive. Figures are now available also for 
March and September each year since 1917 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly figures 1918 to 1926, and monthly 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF ecco IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


All 
— Food | and Rent Cloth- Sund- Items* 
ing ries 
' Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 133 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178} 143] 112| 197| 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201} 148} 122] 210] 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218] 157] 124] 251| 167 192 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920 217| 189] 138] 232| 173 194 
Dec. 1920 202 142| 232] 176 191 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921 152| 179] 149 176 
Sept. 1921 161| 174] 149] 177| 176 166 
Dec. 1921 172} 150| 177| 176 162 
Mar. 1922 144] 169] 151] 165] 176 158 
June 1922 139] 167| 154 176 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922 142| 177| 155| 162] 176 158 
Mar. 1923 147| 178| 156] 163] 175 160 
June 1923 139} 169] 158| 163| 175 157 
- Sept. 1923 142] 171] 158| 164] 174 158 
Dec. 1923 146] 172] 158] 164] 174 159 
Mar. 1924 144]° 169] 158] 160| 173 157 
June 1924 134] 163] 158 173 
Sept. 1924 140] 163] 158] 159] 171 155 
Dee. 1 144] 162} 158] 159] 171 156 
Mar. 1925 146| 162] 158] 160] 170 157 
June 1925 159] 158] 160] 170 
Sept. 1925 147 60} 158] 159] 169 157 
Dee. 1925 157] 166] 158} 159] 168 160 
Mar. 156} 166] 158) 157| 168 160 
June 1926 151] 162] 156] 157| 168 157 
~ Sept. 1926 149 156| 156 | 167 156 
Dec. 1926 152] 162] 156] 156] 167 157 
Jan. 1997 155} 161] 156] 156] 4167 
Feb. 1927 161} 156] 156} 167 158 
- Mar. 1927 151} 161] 156] 156] 167 157 
Apr 147] 160] 156] 154] 167 
May 1927...,|  147| 150] 1567 154] 167 155 
June 1927,...) 148] 158] 156} 154] 167 155 
July 1927....] 149] 158| 156] 154 | 167 155 
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figures for 1927. As stated in the above 
mentioned supplement the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in th 
other groups the percentage changes in th 
prices of each article have been weighte 
according. to workingmen’s average famil 
consumption, and in the fuel and light grow 
gas and electricity have been included. 

fl 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


( 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbel 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 190 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, : 
index number of electric current costs frol 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board | 
Inquiry into the cost of living in Canad 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and brin 
ing the figures down to 1926. The figur 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau ¢ 
Statistics has recently issued an index numb 
of electric current rates for household col 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.3 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number 
weighted according to consumption in es 
city. When the above index number, 190 
1926, is weighted according to population 
each city covered for the years 1923, 19% 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantial 
the same as those recently issued by t 
Bureau. > 


The following are index numbers of x 
for manufactured and natural gas for 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Domin i 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 19) 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 19: 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125. 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1928, 186.2; 19 
135.1; 1925, 132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 
1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.1;. 
108.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 
1921, 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 
156. 8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 » 
two index numbers of gas costs, calcula 
the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-19 
have been averaged and converted to the b: 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.§ 
125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 128 
1905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 16 


Continued on page 910 
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‘T PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHT 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAY > tec eee 


| Ste SS eee 2 eas es ee 
————————— ee 


se Quan-| (¢) | (H) July | July} July) July} July} July} July | July | July | July | July | Jul 
nmodities | tity |1900| 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914] 1916] 1917] 1918} 1919} 1920 | 1921 1923 1993 1994 1925 1926 iar. ce 


| * C4 MeCag dC. e/a. 7) Cae) GC. 4 36, || “c® || ‘e. Os He Oe ote | 20.8 | Chul. Ge oil ce. c. | c. 
, Sirloin... 2 Ibs.| 27-2) 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 52-6) 63-6) 79-6] 79-8] 84-0] 70-2] 64-2] 59-6] 59-4] 60-4 62-0] 66-4) 66-0 
,Shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 35-2! 43-5) 57-8] 55-21 54-4! 40-6] 35-6] 32-0] 31-2 32-0) 34-4] 38-2) 37-4 
» Shoulder.| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7} 17-4] 19-2] 22-8] 28-3] 28-3] 28-1] 22-0] 19-1] 18-3] 17-8] 18-1 19-7] 20-3) 19-9 
ton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8) 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 23-9] 28-9] 36-8] 36-3] 37-3] 30-3] 28-0] 28-2] 28-5] 29-3] 30-7 29-9) 30-1 
leg... 4... 1 “ 112-2) 13-1) 18-0] 19-5} 20-2) 22-4] 30-0] 37-7} 42-1] 40-7] 32-9] 31-8] 26-6] 23-6] 28-2] 32-3] 28-4 28-2 
4 eta 2 “ 121-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2] 37-4) 38-8] 54-1) 70-4] 75-2] 74-0) 57-8] 54-2] 50-4] 45-2] 50-41 58-01 52-8] 53-2 
m, break- 

oa eae “ 115-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-5] 28-7] 39-8] 51-0] 56-3] 57-0] 48-0] 42-5] 39-1] 31-4] 39-2] 44-7 39-4] 38-8 
l, pure.... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 40-4) 62-3] 73-8] 83-8] 75-8] 43-21 43-6] 44-8] 41-2] 48-2] 49-8] 43-4 43-0 
3, fresh..... 1 doz/25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7] 26-9] 31-0) 38-8} 49-3] 52-7] 59-2] 38-2! 33-9] 31-2] 31-8] 37-6] 38-2] 36-2 37°8 
3, Storage...| 1 “ /20-2) 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 24-9] 28-0} 35-9} 43-1] 48-1] 52-6] 35-1| 31-4! 27-3] 27-6] 33-7] 34-7] 33-1] 34-3 
ee ase 6ats.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 51-0] 45-0) 59-3] 70-8] 78-6] 88-2] 78-6] 69-0] 69-0] 71-4] 69-0) 68-4] 69-6] 69-6 
er, dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 49-8] 60-4] 75-5] 91-4/106-2/118-8] 63-0] 70-2] 68-4] 68-8] 71-4| 74-4] 80-0] 74-0 
er, cream- 

Reichs ak .| 1 “ }25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9) 30-0] 34-5] 42-5] 51-7] 60-4] 66-3] 37-2] 42-0] 39-3] 39-3] 40-9] 42-0] 44-1] 41-9 
3se, old. 1 “ 116-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5] 21-1) 25-6} 33-4] 33-4] 40-3] 40-6] 34-8] 30-0]/§30-1/§28-41§30-6 §31-6| §30-6] §30-7 
2se, new 1 “ |14-6) 15-7) 17-5) 19-1] 19-4] 23-6] 30-3] 30-6] 38-8] 38-4] 28-2) 26-2]/§30-1|§28-41§30-6|§31-6 §30-6)§30-7 
Blots: oe oe “ 155-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 63-0] 70-5)110-41117-0]120-0]144-0]121-5]105-0]100-5]100-5]118-5|114-0}115-5|117-0 
r, family...|10 “ 25-0) 28-0) 33-0) 32-0] 33-0] 37-0) 69-9] 68-0) 67-0] 84-0] 63-0} 49-0|§44-0/§43-0/§58-0 §53-0)§53-0)§54-0 
ed oats.. 5 “ 118-0) 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5] 24-0} 31-4) 40-5) 37-0] 44-0] 30-0] 28-0] 27-5] 27-0] 31-0] 29-0] 30-0} 30-5 
oe en oe “ 110-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 13-4] 16-8] 23-2] 24-6] 34-2] 19-8] 19-8/§20-6]§20-8 §21-8]§21-8]§21-8] §21-8 
% Beet 2 “ | 8-6) 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 19-4] 31-5] 34-2] 22-6] 22-2] 17-0] 17-6] 17-4] 16-6] 16-8] 15-8] 16-2] 16-4 
0 ee 
es, evapor- 

Bette io otan “ 1 9-9} 7-7) 11-5] 12-0] 13-1] 13-4] 15-8] 22-9] 24-6] 29-1] 21-3] 24-9] 19-7] 19-5] 20-7] 19-8] 19-2] 19-2 
pe pedium 1 “ |11-5] 9-6) 9-9) 11-9] 12-4) 13-1] 15-5) 18-0] 22-0} 27-2] 18-4] 19-8] 18-6] 15-9] 15-5) 15-8] 14-7] 15-1 
r, granulat- 
ee “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 22-0] 38-4) 39-5} 43-6] 47-2] 93-6] 44-4] 33-6] 50-0] 40-8] 33-6] 31-6] 33-6] 33-6 
r, yellow...| 2 “ {10-0} 9-8} 10-8) 11-0] 10-2} 17-6] 18-3] 20-4] 22-2] 43-4] 21-0] 15-8] 23-8] 19-6] 16-0] 15-0] 16-0] 16-0 

lack...... 1 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-5] 9-1] 9-9) 11-6] 14-6] 15-4] 16-4} 13-7] 13-9]§16-6]§17-4]§17-9]§18-0]§17-9]§17-8 
green...... % “ | 8-7) 8-7) 9-1) 9-3) 9-3) 10-3] 11-3) 14-1] 15-6] 16-8) 14-9] 15-2/§16-6]§17-41§17-9]§18-0/§17-9]817-8 
Bal sais Ss das “ | 8-6] 8-8) 8-9] 9-4] 9-4) 10-0} 10-1) 11-2} 13-4] 15-4) 13-7] 13-4] 18-5] 13-6] 15-1] 15-4) 15-4] 15-2 
toes....... 2 pks|24-1} 28-0} 30-3} 36-0] 50-3} 58-6/118-2) 66-0] 62-7|197-4| 35-9] 43-9] 52-5] 63-9] 45-1] 85-9] 70-5) 81-0 
ee ae pt. “7 “7 “7 8 8 8 8 -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FOOdS;.......). 2. 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-42] 8-46/11-62/13-00/13-77)16-84/10-96)10-27/10-17| 9-91)10-49/11-07/10-86/10-92 
, e: hs "| fore: Gz | ee fee. iiec: |e. Calc. @.|-eF | ce. || eae) nes |, enel aes 
ch, laundry| $Ib.| 2:9} 3-0) -3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 3-3) 4-0} 4-7) 4-6] 5-0) 4-4) 4-0} 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1 


ee ee ee ee ee ee SS SF ee 


53-2) 54-7) 63-2) 73-8 71-9} 105-0) 110-9} 105-8)107-8} 104-6) 103-2) 106-2)101-6}101-2 


anthracite |}{6 ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0 

 bitumin- 

eee “« & 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 38-0} 38-0] 57-8) 58-7] 61-8] 76-6] 75-6] 68-8) 70-7) 66-0} 62-9] 63-2] 63-5] 63-3 
d, hard.....} “cd. 382-5] 35-3] 38-8) 42-5) 42-5] 41-9] 52-0] 69-2) 74-7] 82-2) 87-4] 77-0} 80-2) 78-2) 76-2) 75-7) 75-9) 75-9 
d, soft......} “ |22-6] 25-5] 29-4) 30-6] 31-8] 30-2] 39-7] 50-8] 57-8} 63-3] 62-5] 58-5) 59-0) 57-5) 55-3) 55-9) 55-7] 56-2 
BATE fais 1gal.}24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 23-5] 22-8) 25-6) 27-8] 28-9) 37-2) 33-7) 31-3] 30-2) 30-8} 30-3] 30-8) 31-5) 31-3 


pees fers | en | ef re | fp a | — 9 9 | eo | gy | ee ee ee eS 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ae ..... {1-50} 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-89] 1-88] 2-38} 2-80) 2-95] 3-64) 3-70) 3-41) 3-48) 3-37) 3-28) 3-32) 3-29) 3-28 


—tsisitsisi|s sisisisisisisisilsisj]sis 
tals........|.<....{9-37|10-50|12-79|14-02|14-17|14-41]18-41120-66]22-02126-92121 -53| 20-67] 20-65] 20-30] 20-70|21-30|21 -04|21-11 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
. l 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tia... , «(5-61 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-24] 8-47]11-58/13-14]14-04]17-09]11- 12) 10-31]10- 65) 10-13}10-53/11-12/10-73) 10-63 
Edward Island.|4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59] 7-37| 9-69]11-38)12-23]14-52|10-34| 9-29] 9-40/ 9-19] 9-66)10-06) 9-78) 9-82 
runswick.......|5°38| 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-07| 8-41/11-07/12-81/13-26)16-63]11-13] 9-99]10-29]10-14/10- 16/11-21)10-92/10-84 
vcseseseccecse+[B°15] 5-64| 5-33] 6-87| 6-92) 8-22]11-26]12-91/13-10/16-03/10-42] 9-72] 9-71] 9-28) 9-88)10-32) 9-99)10-13 
OE ct ANGh woos :..{5-01| 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-29] 8-55/11-90/13-05]13-67/17-05/10-74/10-28]10-08) 9-96]10-22}11-23) 10-94) 11-01 
BEI: .).hsfe 06 “711. .15-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-52] 8-35]10-62]12-75]/13-59]16-54/11-04]10-02} 9-53) 9-39]10-14/10-47)10-26)10-34 
atchewan....-....|6°86| 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 7-99] 8-67/10-85/12-90]13-61/16-25)10-99] 9-82/10-14) 9-56 10-56] 10-55} 10-89)10-98 
Be Seitieks «o's “7 2,}6-02| 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-78] 8-22/11-73/13-01]14-06/16-70/10-91] 9-86) 9-87] 9-62|10-81)10-77/10-86/10-86 
( i “16-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78] 9-01/12-30]13-86] 14-69] 18-23/12- 19) 11-30) 11-17] 10-76|12-09)11-90)11-93/11-96 


The budget is intended to show the c esin the cost of theitems included, not toshow the minimum cost for an average 


A text. +December only. §Kind most sold. *¥For electric light see text. 
A Gicnee be the cost of qoubing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent: see text. 


z 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS. GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
4 


Beef Pork Bacon 
2oai|+ fei de = . s -3 
. - os O45 Re! 2 — or) 
Y ad j wd be 2 U= ioe — oar ve a) © 
Sept: S42 | able. la.| 2 | 22 | 22 | 82,/32.| 22 | 28 
na © . + = gr a Sor L. 
ee lss| eels] 8s) as] gs | Se | aes | aes | Se | oe 
s< s/c} 3s|és| ¢2 | B28 | 82 |28s| Ses) fs gS 
= 4 i ao = 
e 3 3 a ee a Sk fr gak ee8 Qe ta 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cen 
3-0 | 27-4 | 25-0 | 18-7 | 14-5 19-9 30-1 28-2 26-6 38-8 43-4 
31 5 | 26-4 | 23-6 | 18-2 | 14-7 15-6 24-5 27-1 25-2 37-1 40-7 
35-7 | 28-4 | 26-2 | 20-7 | 17-1 15-4 25 28-6 25-5 38-4 42-6 
30-6 | 27-5 | 21-8 | 17-6 | 13-1 14 23-3 28-3 25 38-7 38-8 
ede ae 25 22-5 | 16-5 | 14 12:5 15 25 25 25 35 36-5 
usta sts 36-2 | 25-8 | 28-5 | 18-9 | 15-7 15-5 29 28-4 24-8 35-3 39 
5 Delete 30 28 25 20 15 18 20 25 _ ; od ; 
6—Truro. (eit 7 cen a UR ee ion teers is: aacal ede, i aece tn oes e ea : : 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown-| 26- -6 | 23-9 | 18 15-2 12-5 25 24-8 25 40 42-5 
New Brunswick (average)... ‘ -4 | 23-9 | 18-5 | 14-1 17-6 23-9 27-4 25-5 39-8 45-6 
8—Moncton.... . 19-7 | 15-8 | 12 19 25 29-7 24-9 38 43-8 
a knase eens wees 26-6 | 18-4 | 14-6 19-2 25 29-1 26-5 39 47-1 
A econ : 27-5 | 21-7 | 14-8 15-8 21-7 25 25-6 39-5 43-8 
oor re tore : 21-8 | 18-2 | 15 1G<Dt. ge. hoe 25-7 25 42-5 47-5 
Quebec (average). : 24-6 | 16-6 | 11-5 14-2 25-5 24-8 24-4 36-6 39-6 
12—Quebec............-068- 23-6 | 17 11-6 14-9 27-6 24-1 24-6 35-2 37-4 
13—Three Rivers 24-8 | 17-6 | 12-7 14-7 25-5 23-7 25-7 37-6 44-5 
14—Sherbrooke...........-. 30-7 | 19-5 | 12-5 15-8 20 31 23-7 41-2 42-7 
Loe uc ahs nies Orcommaes 20-5 | 15-5 | 10 10 25 22 25 39 39) 
20-2 | 14-7 | 11-2 12-7 23-3 20-5 19-8 bd ee: i BORE be, 
OP ia te 25 15 12 15 25 25 25 Sends boa Oh ere 
17-5 | 16-5 | 10 17°5 20 23-5 25 s6: . Lo ver 
. 31-2 | 16-2 | 12-7 10-3 29-8 27-3 25-4 34-6 38-1 
: 27-9 | 17-3 | 10-7 16-6 33-6 26-3 25-4 34-8 35-7 
. 25-3 | 19-3 | 14-8 22- 29-8 28-5 26-9 36-3 40-5 
tans . 25-1 | 19-3 | 12-6 17- 28-4 27-9 24-1 34-2 41-1 
. 27-2 | 16-5 | 13-6 16- 28 29-4 25-6 40-2 44-3 
23—Kingston. . 24-5 | 19-2 | 12-9 15- 26 26-7 22-7 35-2 40-2 
24—Belleville... 33-6 | 27-8 | 27-4 | 19-4 | 14-5 21- 30 26-8 25- 41+; 43-9 
25—Peterborough. +. ++ 33-9 | 29-4 | 23-5 | 19 14-9 22-8 31 29-7 29 35-7 38 
26—Oshawa...........-...- 31-5 | 27-2 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 15-2 24 32 29-2 26-7 40-7 45- 
B7—Orillia’ oo ccc ces sccese 34 30 25-2 | 19-8 | 15-7 22 27-5 26-6 26-6 36-6 39-3 
28—Toronto.............05. 35-8 | 27-8 | 27-5 | 17-5 | 15 22-2 30-5 28-8 31-7 39-4 43-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 37 1 28-7 | 20-7 | 12-5 22-7 35 29 27-5 35-3 40-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-7 | 29 27-6 | 20 15-2 20-8 26-2 27-7 25-7 32-5 35-6 
81—Hamilton............2- 35-6 | 29-9 | 28-6 | 20-2 | 15-9 23-4 23-3 piel eae, eb 35-3 38-8 
32—Brantford.............. 35 30 25-7 | 20-1 | 16-4 23 28-7 29-3 27-5 33-7 37-3 
BOE MAAN so caine etisiants 34-7 | 29-3 | 27 20 16-5 23-3 30 29-3 27 36-4 40-1 
84—Guelph.............005: 33-9 | 29 25-2 | 19-6 | 15-1 23-3 27-5 24-4 25 33-4 38-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 32 28 23-2 | 20-2 | 17-3 23 37-5 28-2 27-5 33-8 37-6 
36—Woodstock............. 37-2 | 29-5 | 25-2 | 19-5 | 15-2 23 32-7 27 25 34 35-6 
87—Stratford...........000: 35 30 22-3 | 18-8 | 15-3 23-5 27-6 28 25 38-5 42-6 
88—London............6.6+ 34-9 | 28-7 | 26-3 | 19-8 | 12-5 22-2 29-2 30-3 25-8 37-3 41-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 83-2 | 27-7 | 24-7 | 19-2 | 14-4 21 28-7 29 27°7 35-5 39-4 
40—Chatham...... duh gue 33-2 | 27-2 | 26 18-7 | 13-4 25-7 28-2 28-2 27-6 39 41-2 
41—Windsor................ 32-3 | 26-9 | 25-5 | 17-8 | 14-3 23-1 26-7 28-4 25-7 36-2 39-9 
42—Sarnia.............0008: 31:7 | 24-5 | 23-7 | 19-5 | 15-6 24-7 27-5 29-2 28-2 34 40 
43—Owen Sound............ 34-5 | 30 21 17-7 | 14-4 22 25 27 27-5 37 40-3 
44—North Bay............. 36-7 | 31-2 | 28-3 | 20 14-4 21-5 27-5 29-5 26°6 34-2 37-2 
45—Sudbury............... 37 29-7 | 25-4 | 20-5 | 13-7 23-7 31-5 30-2 27:3 34-2 41-2 
AG CORE! sccas usta eatin 32-5 | 27-7 | 23-5 | 15-5 | 13-5 18 35 28-7 28-7 38-7 43-3 
47—Timmins...... ae taeess 33-7 | 29 25-3 | 20-7 | 16-3 24 33 32-3 28-7 33 38-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........] 35-6 | 31-1 | 26 21-2 | 15 24 33 29-9 28 36°3 40-8 
49—Port Arthur............ 33-6 | 26-8 | 23 21-1 | 16-3 22-7 36-7 27-6 28-6 39-4 46-7 
50—Fort William,.......... 33-1 | 25-4 | 22-5 | 18-7 | 16 18-7 31-4 28-6 28-6 37-8 42-1 
Manitoba (average).......... 30-6 | 23-9 | 22-8 | 16-6 | 13-1 17-2 28-2 AEG UF es 37-6 42-3 | 
51—Winnipeg....... 31-6 | 24-2 | 24-3 | 16 13-4 14-9 28-2 25-7 26-4 37-8 40-9 
52—Brandon..... 21-2 | 17-1 | 12-7 19-4 28-2 1 Sr al hs SR 37-4 43-6 
Saskatchewan (averag 23-7) 18-9 | 14-4] 18-2] 33-0] 26-7] 27-2] 44- 50-9 
58—Regina........... 20-7 | 15 12-7 16 34 24-8 30 43. 50-7 
54—Prince Albert.. 21-5 | 18-3 | 14-3 19-3 29-3 26°7 30 48- 52-5 
55—Saskatoon.... 23-6 | 18-8 | 14-1 17:8 34 26-1 24-7 43. 49-1 
56—Moose Jaw... 29-1 | 23-3 | 16-6 19-7 34-5 29 24 44. 51-3 | 
Alberta (average). . 23-9 | 17-9 | 13:8 19-5 34-9 27-1 25-8 39- 45-7 
57—Medicine Hat 25-7 | 19-2 | 15 20-2 35 26-2 28 44- 50 
58—Drumbheller. . 22-5 | 19 12-5 20 35 29 25 39- 47-5 
59—Edmonton... 26-6 | 16-9 | 13-8 18-9 38-7 28-6 26-7 39- 44-6 
algary.... 22-5 | 16-6 | 14 17:7 31-6 27°3 25-1 39- ‘some 
61—Lethbrid 22 17-7 | 13-6 20-7 34-2 24-5 24-2 36- 40-2 | 
British Colum 28-1 | 20-6 | 17-9 25-4 40-1 34-2 29-8 47- 53-1 | 
62—Fernie...... 27-2 | 18-7 | 14-4 25 BS te 35 32-5 45- 52) <4: 
63—Nelson 29 23 19-5 26 45 37-5 29-3 45-8 52-5 
64—Trail... ange 38-5 | 30-5 | 29 23-9 | 19-2 27-2 45 4 29 51 57 
65—New Westminster -| 86°7 | 81-2 | 26-1 | 18-6 | 17-2 23-4 34-2 31-7 30-4 | 43-2 48-9 
66—Vancouver....... ++] 387-9 | 30-5 | 28-6 | 19-5 | 17-4 24-9 39-6 36-9 31-1 46-8 52-9 
Bin Nistor «.| 40-4 | 31-1 | 20-2 | 19-4 | 18-2 26-1 37-2 30-1 26-9 50-1 54-3 


& Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 12c to 16c per quart. . 
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ress Fish Eggs Butter 
2/3 2| 2 ra Ey g o> i ra % a s 
Bejce |ezk/ =. |e aro fgees| cc fea kes | 2 [eel 
3S SO. |] ES Ey Bs oa. a a 59 BB |S Be o3 PB, 
Pie | Seo |S Se | sic oo | S38 5 ae | Ba | TES feags| go CO a Na 
£8 25> | 868 | a8 aS Soe2 Ae |og2 ws | Gog [Ex BS r=) Sr: Pie 
ee} eeh/S22/ 98 | sh |Ss| Be laoes| G2 [ees less) = | BaE| 22 
| se Eas ge Ae | P28) Fa Baa ga pen S4a8 g Aaa 5 a 
ents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
oo 36-6} 21-5] 37-8] 34-3] 11-6] 37-0] 44-9 
28-6 | 22-2) 40-8} 37-4] 11-2] 37-4] 43-4 
a 28-3] 21-6] 44-9] 42-9] b1a-14| 38 42-5 
33-1] 20 37-2 | 35 12 37-3 | 43-5 
4 28-2] 21-5] 49-5] 35 9 34-3. | 43 
25-6] 24-1] 41-8] 39-8] 013-3] 37-3] 49.6 
SS rae 30 25 LO) Selle. oes es 0 40: 20 ae Bae 
ob ag 26-4] 21 38-2 | 35 10 37-5 | 43-9 
S 41-5 | 22-7| 30-7] 99-9 9-10] 34:6] 40-3 
12 36-1] 22-4] 37-7 | 33-5] 12-1 | 35-2] 41-9 
A 34-7] 99 41-3] 35 10-12] 37-7] ~ 44-4 
0 42-6] 21-1] 41-2] 33-7] a13-5| 38-1] 44.5 
39-4 | ~ 21-5 | 38-3 |. 31-7.) 19 35 40-8 
Saree 27-5 | 95 60) Mice eae 12 30 35 
a. 30-5 | 21-5] 38-3] 35-7] 10-7 | 36-2] 38-3 
00 33-7 | 22-2] 39-2] 36-7] 12-14] 34-8] 38.8 
30 33-5 | 22-3] 38-4] 36 13... | nea 37-9 
32-5] 21 40-5 | 36-7.] al0 35-1 | 38-3 
—"* 24-5 20-9 35 Kg.cr Sins 10 Mahe 36-8 
reve e[on ee eees 20-3] 20 aed hae eee Fi satire eel 860G 
ee |e hn: 41-2] 21:8] 38-9] 35 eee Pe 38-3 
ei 22 93-8] 37-1] 35 12 35 38-8 
“16 31-5 19-8 | 43-2] 37-3] 12 38-9 | 40 
ak ae 35-4] 21-9] 37-5] 33-4] 10 37-3 | 38-6 
7 39-6 | 20-7] 38-0] 35-2] 11-6] 37-1] 40-8 
20 36-4] 20-1] 39-6] 36-3] 10 37-6 | 40-1 
nee 44-7] 93.9 | 35 31-5 | 10, 35 39-7 
5 34-8] 19 35-8] 32 10 36-5] 39-8 
Br, 37-4] 20-6] 33-1] 31 ag 43-1] 49.2 
tees fee esse. 38-7 | 20-5] 33-9] 31-9] 10 36-7 | ‘39-1 
a 36-8 | 022-3 | 0 8%-4 | 387-5. |. a2 39 40-7 
0 85-4 22-1) 0199-8 We. 10-11-5 | 35-3] 41-6 
5 41-9 | 20-1] 42-2] 386-9] a12-5] 37-7] 41-7 
0 B84 | S201 | R807 latacs cy. 12 35-7 | 42-2 
4 44-8] 16-1] 38-2] 37-2] 12 38-7 | 40-4 
0 47-6 | 18-8] 40-2] 35-4] 12 36 42-9 
0 38-7] 19-4] 36-9] 34-3] al0-5] 37-2] 39-5 
5 38-8 | 18-9] 36:5] 35-3] all-8| 37 39-1 
0 46-2} 20-4] 43-1 39-5 12 37-3 | 39-5 
.. 35 17-2} 36-1] 35 12 35-5 | 38-4 
0 34-5] 18 35 31-7 | 10 35 38-3 
er) £35 ||). 8.2 39 19-8} 33-3] 30-3] 12 37:7 | 40-9 
ee 225). 620 [dss 39-9] 20-3] 36-1] 35-3] 10 34-7 | 40-1 
4 45 19-5 34-5 33-7 10 37-7 40-3 
Meemoor. I a20) | toe ir ee. 38 19-7} 31:9} 29-4] 12 39-4 | 49-4 
MOO Wer O88 | TB kan 43-6] 18 38-40 8629 ied Sic |e 42-4 
44 22 36-6 | 33-5] al2 37-2 | 40-3 
3029) 22058) ma2-2 lan. 12 36-1 | 39-1 
AG of ho ee ew 39-1 | 23-6] 40 38 12 32-2 |. 37-8 
35 22-8] 43-6] 39-7] 12 35-3] 41-6 
32-1] 25-2] 45-4] 40 15 40 45-2 
30-8 | 24-6] 50-3] 39-1] al4-3]........ 42-6 
SF tee 43-1] 21-5] 41-4] 36-8] 18 38-2} 41-3 
42-1 | 24-1] 40 37-5 | 012-5] 40 43-5 
46-6 | 22-6] 40-3] 35 al2-5 | 387-7 | 42-5 
37-8 | 20-6] 35:9] 32-0] 11-5] 33-8] 40-7 
41-3 | 20-1] 38-9] 33-7] 12 34-6 | 41-4 
34-3] 21-1] 32-9] 30-2] all 33 40 
37-3 | 22-3] 33-3] 29-6] 12-0] 31-9] 42-2 
33-2 | 98 33-2] 31-4] 18 33 41-8 
S86 5 99-8 Ie 25 10 26:2] 43-1 
40-1 | 22-3] 33-8] 31-8] 12 33:7 | 41-1 
ow een 42-8] 20-4] 32-8] 30 13 34-5 | 42-6 
33-4] 21:5] 36-5] 31-0} 10-9] 34-1] 43-5 
32-3] 24-8] 35-2] 32-2] 11 33-5] 43-3 
30-8} 19-7] 31-9] 30 | a12-5] 35 43-9 
30-5 | 22-7]|' 38-7] 30-1] 10 33-3 | 43-7 
38 20-4] 38-8] 32-5] 11 35-5 | 43-8 
= 8522 IL 9085 || 87-75) 30 10 | 33-2 | 43-5 
39-7, | 23-3] 38-7] 33-9] 13-0] 44.1] 48-9 
43-5 | 22-3] 41-9] 40 ALIAS ace ety 47-1 
34-7] 25 ADL leo. ced al4-3] 45 49-3 
3823. || eB AB 6d New neers 15 45 50 
42-8} 20-9] 35 30 all:1.| 44-8] 48-4 
40-9 | 29 35-6 | 31-2] all-1| 42-6 |- 47-3 
36:9] 20-9] 34:3] 31 al2-5 | 44 48-6 
42-7] 25 BO: Ure cca al3:3 | 45 51-4 
42-5 | 25 46-7] 37-5] al4-3 | 42-5] 49-2 
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g 
. Lo 
Locality ;-o 
4a 
as 
£3 
oO 
cents 
Dominion (average)........ ; ate e.< 30-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 31-2 
T—Sy ney 5 Seis topsites do tyeeae'e 33-2 
2—New Glasgow..............5-- 29-1 
8—Ammborstis..<iciss cele sscres opie. 31 
APT ALO. rd nies dla fetid v0 the Wieke’e = 30-1 
BG Winds OF isi. i6 oth eden s weeds 35 
OP rurOs6. 354. och a vabbn itch oethlew + 28-6 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 29-1 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32-3 
Ha Monctotvcricdidaiesdves Hoel B26 
O=St. Johnnie Sees 31-7 
10—Fredericton................0++: 30-1 
i—Bathurst.s. .cac odes <s degeeere 35 
Quebec (average)..................- 28-1 
B= Qiiebeeyt \. slets dob hae ake ee s 29-9 
18—Three Rivers..............++.- 29-6 
14—Sherbrooke...............2000 25-4 
RE—SOPOM ars tea cns cRsrenesaesies 27-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe........-.....66- 25-3 
IT=—St. John’ s.1. sos os sles fo Bess 28-3 
18—Thetford Mines...............- 28-5 
19——=Montrealit «2. degeieisic cadacen es 30-3 
yoo shi! Peet a ere One er are 28 
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BUS ODAIU RIE case vo lebieaiclen «Wale ele 34-2 
oa Wt) CY a ee ae 31-7 
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ROGUE, ross ckicch a eeae aoeee 31 
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oe 
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AN ct he nee n vite scstuda Cae 30 
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BO VENOORVOR » 5:01 00st Ceate Bvidtn ie: 30°6 
BT =WAOLOLIB Ts ty uis'f eel bie stirs dee gs 32-6 
DPS S-INANAIMN OIA 5.8.5: / Uebie< oh ac eens 32 
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GUST, 1927 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 907 
D RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1927 
Potatoes Apples 
es >) 
1) 
£ 2 ‘ “3 : é 5 
B>| ss 5 Sell helpisl| 2s F 3 
pee} ES. # -. | 8a los , Ee | Se pa s 
* ie = od Zo o= oo sy oy 3S oO. Bie} 
7) cate om rs om eS $.o ad. Qs 
ly >s 5 83 2 os 8 o omy - 0 roe Bo 36 
Bs| ge | 2 S-} | Bs | a2 | a8al. = a 33 a Se 
ae] as =| = os Sh at ge: |e 82 8 ee 3 ay a9 
Bee |e toe 1 BE Pe pee lese| 8] gh | eS | ge | Be 
B 
} s) ay Aa i 5 a es <) RJ 3) = <) 
ents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
8-2 9-1 | 2-430 48-2 42-4 : : 44.2 
8-5 7-4 | 1-735 33-0 45-0 : : 43-5 
7-9 7-8} 2-193 42-3 60 19-8 17-2 19-7 20-8 90 29-8 (pe ee ee 1 
7-8 7-6 | 1-406 26-8 45 16-8 15-6 19-3 17-9 80-6 30-8 59-4 39-4 | 2 
9-1 7-5 | 1-50 25-7 30 BOs [0 eee Shore ists aeons 45 B 
8-3 7-8 | 2-14 Tn EE, ea 16 15-2 18-2 18 82-2 29-7 64-7 39 4 
10 8 1-80 ROR cot ele eh, lk Cd) eOs Seed Ome 6 cee SU a el tees cratt 55 5 
7-6 2h 30h GAP en oe 17:8 14:6 17-8 18-8 80 30-4 66-2 39-216 
7-9 9-3 | 1-20 22-9 20 20-5 17 17-4 18-8 86-7 29-7 71-7 55 7 
7:8 8-4 | 1-906 255 |i a eee 18-2 17-4 17-6 19-6 78-4 30-3 67-9 46-9 
8-7 8 2-112 aNijod lh be Ria 20 15-4 17-8 18-8 90 33°3 67°5 50 8 
7-1 7-9 | 2-01 Ad eoe Wehbe a9 17-7 15-9 16-1 19 71-6 29-6 60 44 9 
7-7 8-6 | 1-50 40-6 45 17-2 18-2 19 20°5 73°5 28-1 76:2 43-5 110 
7-5 9 2-00 Z\ ter «| |e ee 18 20 17-5 BOK al tertres case's BOae Vesey oe 50 |il 
7-6 8-1 | 2-480 42-0 39-0 17-9 14-9 18-9 19-0 86-9 26-6 66-9 42-2, 
8 7-8 | 2-019 36-9 30 19 17-9 19-3 19-9 88-8 25-7 84 43-1 112 
7-5 8-9 | 2-094 40-4 31-7 19-1 15-1 20-5 18-6 97-1 25 70 43) mits 
7-3 7-3 | 2-121 40 41-7 18-6 14-2 19-1 18-7 88-3 28-3 71-5 42-8 |14 
7 CRY Pac avi Mie pales | [ps7 cena 16-5 14-2 19 20-7 91-2 26-7 62-5 40-6 |15 
7-2 7-4 2-287 CSUR Ale cre Serene 18-7 12-5 Bie A ise ayes sg 91-7 26-7 55 38-4 116 
8 7-5 | 3-04 52-5 50 16-7 14-2 20-6 20-7 65 25 50 45 17 
oy 8 1-862 32 55 18-2 16-3 18-4 17-1 95 32 85 45 |18 
ye) 8-1] 2-589 44-3 41-2 17-4 13-5 18-2 18-4 90-4 25-1 65-6 39 (19 
8-6 8-2 | 2-56 50 23-3 16°5 16 17 17:5 75 25 58-3 43-2 |20 
8-5 9-5 | 2-900 58-6 45-6 18-0 15-0 17-9 18-6 77-6 27-5 65-9 40-9 
8-4 7-9 | 2-58 42-5 40 19 14-1 17-6 19-4 78-2 27-8 64-4 45-2 |21 
8 10-9 | 2-85 TASS! |e eee (Bie Ra ee 14-6 18-4 18-7 87 29-4 73-6 42-6 |22 
eg 8 2-60 EATS al As OES 19-5 14:3 17-2 17-2 75-7 25-3 61 40-3 123 
10-2 BUGS) 6 Gere | GOR: gales ct-2 0 ye 15 17-1 16-4 77:8 26-4 64 40-2 |24 
8-2 2- 18 14-5 17-1 17-7 78-4 28-1 67-2 37 al25 
9 “00; 4) -A70°S es as 2 15 12-8 18-7 18:3 79-7 27-6 64-7 43-3 |26 
8-2 10-8 | 2-44 | 44-2 ].......- 14-4 18-2 18-2 77-5 25 65 41 |27 
8-4 8-4 13-6 17-2 17-6 77-2 26 62-1 39-1 |28 
9-1 8-2 | a3-90 | a77:8| 950 |--...... 21-7 18-8 17-8 83-2 27-5 73:8 43-3 |29 
9-3 10-7 | 2°25°> 41 Cs 6 hen. 5s 14-2 17-2 15-5 80 23-7 56-2 37-7 |30 
8-7 (2) | es ode) ery Ah a Ee peice! [Eevee ac 15-7 17-2 16-8 65-4 25-7 57-3 39-8 |31 
ce) B-9 || e402) “A782 |= tan ie oe 14-6 17-3 16 73 26-6 62-5 38-2 132 
8 BF Si OSes apes tear ate = ics or axe 13 17-1 17-7 78-2 25-8 65 38-7 |33 
8-3 SE oaR eel 100) Mele sasin scale sa ae aie 15-7 17 17-1 69-2 27°3 68-5 39-8 134 
8-3 Qe SS ores TOQe OL cogs mae saps 3 14-7 16-3 16-8 62-5 24-7 62-5 35-1 |35 
os ROGQM SHON |) Avro sacs cell eats. ocil ee 13-2 15-7 16-5 64 30 75 39 «136 
8-6 9-6 | 8:33--/ ST  |e--..--- 15-1 18-7 17:8 82 25-3 65 40-7 |37 
ay Q-f | 3°33" | 7Or4e | 20. hee ne. oe: 13-7 15-8 15-7 67-1 28-1 68-3 37-7 |38 
8-6 10-3 15-4 17-7 17-3 81 27-2 70 40-8 |39 
'9 12 16-1 17-6 17 82-8 27-5 69 37-7 |40 
8-1 9-6 12:5 18 16-8 83 27:1 75 42-2 |41 
7:9 10 14-8 18 18 79-2 30 70 39-7 |42 
“9 9 2-38 13-1 16-4 16-6 73-2 30-4 64-7 41-4 |43 
2) 8-1 | 2-70 14:6 18 19-1 76-4 29-7 60-3 39-8 |44 
10-4 | 3-00 DO) ealiveaaccers 20 15-9 20 21-4 89-6 29-4 70 43 145 
“9 11-7 | 2-27 ZA JORY | [ies ese 22-5 18 21-7 20-7 92-5 29-4 72:1 50 |46 
+8 9-3 | 3-00 60 60 18-7 14-8 20-7 20-2 81-2 27-7 66-7 46-2 |47 
3 10-4 | 2-86 AD Na Wexak sec ace 18 16-4 18-1 20-8 76-7 28-2 60 42-5 148 
“9 9-1] 2-69 50-4 33-3 21-4 17-8 18-9 20-9 77:2 29-2 61-7 43-1 49 
5 8-9 | 2-61 AG Ae eis ci 21-1 16-2 18-5 20 77:8 29 62-4 42 |50 
4 10-4 | 1-882 EW [Eck cen a 18-4 15-4 19-0 19-6 74-9 29-4 68-4 45-4 
2 9-6 | 2-493 Ay stalled vec oe 16:8 14 » 18-5 19-2 73-6 28-8 65-5 43-3 |51 
6 11-1 | 1-27 1 Lo | earns 20 16-7 19-5 20 76-2 30 71-2 47-5 |52 
3 10-4 | 2-300 SVE) leo deeeeete= 21-4 15-6 19-6 20-4 716-0 29-3 67-7 49-7 
“6 10:2 | 2-01 Cel digee isomer 21-7 15-2 18-5 20-7 77 28-2 65-4 48-5 153 
3 10-5 2-37 PALI oe Nts te cae sree 22-5 14-7 21 20°6 75 30 64 7 54 
2 9-2 | 2-441 7 UAC fal RES Spe eee 22-6 14-9 18-8 20-3 75-7 30-3 70-1 1-4 155 
1 11-6 | 2-38 iNeed BE-ipaees 18-7 17-7 20-1 20 76-1 28-7 71:3 “ate 56 
1 10-3 | 2-012 21-2 15-1 18-9 18+5 71:3 27-4 65-1 ee a 
3 11-2 | 2-64 : : ; 
-8| 8-7] 1-76 48-3 (08 
4 8-9 | 1-70 
8 10-5 | 2-06 
2 122.) ZL: 
6 8-6] 2- 
5 Sane Ls 
ce s 
8 7:7 
6 6-5 
‘5 6-9 
1 9-4 
8-5 | 9-1 
35 9-2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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- = Pr “4 3 3 a2 > a va 
#1 2/2 12 | ge] 2 Sie. | eof ere Ba] 8 
Locality ba rae te E 2s"|/ as | 4 5 e 8 5 Co 2 
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ass/eeS] oo | Gs [tee] et | as] ve | os | as | as 28 
Petleet/€2/ 92/223] 8 [se] 22 | gz | fe | oa | Se 
eo ie =| ra a/§sea] 8 =e] § 2 ae a 2 < 
oC - herr. {he we heel eae, & ) £ B < 
cents | cents cents | cents} cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (Average)....... : 8-0 15-7 3-6 55-2 58-4 12-3 7:2 
Nova Scotia (Average)..... “ 7:7 13-3 | 4-0 57-3 44-2 13-5 76 
‘ 8-1 15 3-9 63 51-8 13-4 TB | 5 ital aera 
2—New Glasgow “f 8-1 13-6 | 3-6 53-8 39-6 14:7 TS aie eee 
38—Ambherst............. : 7:8 11-5 | 4-5 46 32-5 11-5 7:5 
BAL ery See . 7:6 14:2] 3-9 65-4 51-5 13-2 7-1 
wy pig be wdpege x 8 7 Sac oe ees 55 15 8 
tater hace tagaee 8-6 | 7-8 12-1 3-9 55-8 35. 13 7-8 
8-1 7:5 13-7 3-9 51-2 44-2 13-7 ri 
New Brunswick (Average)| 8-4] 8-0 12:7 | 3-4 60-3 42-3 12-8 7-1 16 
8—Moncton............. 8-6 | 7-7 13 3-2 63-6 46-2 14 7:3 ‘ 
pee ce See 8-2 8 12 3-6 61-7 42-5 13-2 7-1 15- i 
aie ceil? 4 8-3 8-2 12-9 2-9 56 38-2 11-5 7 < 
aes wate 8-3 g 13 4 60 Pe aan: 12-5 7 +O 
Se seek 7-8) 7:3 14:3] 3-7 54-6 64-8 11-4 6-6 5: 
ae 7-5} 7-2 17-2 | 3-5 52-5 65 ll 7-2 y 
Selene s 8-2 7-7 14-1 3-8 54-4 63-3 12-2 6-7 14-5 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 7-8) 7-1 13-6] 3 52-8 60 10:8 6-1 , 
elt) Ae ats ee ae 8-2 7-6 12-5 4-4 45 70 ll 6-7 15- 
» 16—St. Hyacinthe........ 7-5 7 13-1 3-8 60 76:7 10 7 “o 
es UH (— 9b; SONN'S 52. cae bak 7-7 7-3 14-7 4-3 64 70 12-7 6-4 14-5 
oareae 345) Bal as Fy 14-1 3-5 56-4 57-5 12-3 6-7 “5 
Want aie dutpieaie 7-5] 7-1 14:3 | 3-3 56-7 66-1 10-7 6-3 16- 
Bec Oise ate ae 7-9 | 7-2 15 3-4 50 55 12 6-2 15-7 
ba 8-3] 8-0 13:7 | 3-4 55-0 59-3 11-4 6-8 15-63 
7-9] 7-4 13-1 3-5 58-5 57-3 11-2 7 15-50-15-7, 
8-3] 8 13-1] 3-9 5t 58 11-8 7 16-0 
23—Kingston 7-6] 7-3 12:4] 3-9 53-3 54-2 10-3 6-1 5-5 
24—Belleville. . 8-1] 7-9 13-7] 3-5 55 65-7 11-4 6-7 
‘a 8 7-7 14-3] 3-3 57-5 53-3 10-7 6-5 
,% 8-4] 8-3 12-5 | 2-6 58-3 60 12-2 7: 
: 8-6 8-1 14-6 3-6 60 53-3 11-8 6-5 
. 78) 7-6 12 3-4 57-6 48-5 9-9 6-5 
8-6] 8-3 14:5] 3-8 55 57-5 11-3 .4 
82] 8-2 12 3:3 52-5 58-3 11-2 6 
78) 7-5 12-5 | 3 53-3 57-2 10-1 6-6 
78 7-7 12-7 8-3 54-5 47-1 10-6 6-5 |14-50-15-0 
7-9 | 7-8 13-9] 3-3 54-4 55-7 10-2 5-9 |14-50-15 -0( 
7-8] 7-6 12-1 | 3-4 57-1 60 10-5 6-7 |14- Of 
7-9 | 7-9 13-2] 3-5 53-3 55-8 10-3 5-6 
36—Woodstoc 8 8 12-2] 3-1 50 60 11-2 5-6 
37—Stratford. 8-5] 9-1 13-4] 3-2 57-8 57-5 10-8 7-1 
8-4] 8 14:8} 3-7 61-9 48-7 10-7 6-9 
8-9 | 8-4 13-6 | 3-6 62-9 66-2 12-8 | 71 
8 7-8 12-7 | 3-4 51-4 68-7 11-8 6-5 | 
8 7:8 14-2 | 3-2 56-9 63-3 10-4 7 
Bees Sch VG. "757 13-1] 3 51-2 76-7 10-5 6-9 
ae) 8-5 | 7-8 12 3-8 56-9 53-3 11-1] 7-2 
te seeecenes 8-4] 8 14-8 | 3-8 59-4 63-3 12:1} 6:5 
tone eseseeces 8-9] 8-7 17 3-6 48 70 15 7-4 
a biaiaisia Bin Viejas a a'e 9-4] 8-5 15-1] 3-6 54 56-7 14-5 8-6 
Ppanisiee tidle eeie 9-5 | 8-7 16:2 | 3-2 51-7 45 12-5 7:7 
nee 9-2] 8-9 16-2 | 3-7 48-7 67-5 14 6-7 
tt reeeeeee : A ae ha F 4 62 10-4 8 
Gernde ss 4 . . . 6-2 58- 11:3 5 
Manitoba (Average)....... 8-8] 8.7 13-2] 3-4 50-3 33.4 12-2 13 
Ol—<Winniper ities. c's. ¢ &4 ae 13 ; :3 B41 46-7 12-4 rel 
02—Drandon..........6.5 . . : . 2. 60 . 
_ Saskatchewan (Average)..| 8-7 | 8.3 20-2) 3-5] 53-3] 67-4 ii i 
Se amsile ates 8-8] 8-5 al8-1] 3-1 54-7 70 14-5 6-9 
Pelkisiemins 8-6 8-2 022°5 3°7 58 60 Pras 74 Sag ee 
8-8} 8-2 a21-4| 3-5 47-5 72 15 6-3 
Vawpanig 8-7] 8-2 18-7 | 3-7 52-8 67-5 14-2 4-8) 4 gan 
nia Chacon 8-9] 8-2 19-7 | 3-5 53-8 58-1 14-4 8:20 lina Geen 
sa geen ee 9 8:3 a20°8 | 3-8 59-3 64 15 6 
eee 9:3] 8-4 a22-5 | 3-9 55 50 15 : 
‘Ee ae 8-7] 8-3 al8-2 | 3-5 51-7 58-7 14 ee 
Esiiduieerae 8-7] 8 al7-1] 3-3 53-9 60 13-5 Ree: 
Lege hes 8-8} 8-2 220 3-1 49-2 58 14-4 Roe 
8-6) 8-1 23-4] 3-8 56-0 62-7 13-4) 9.0]..... 
9-2] 8-8 21-7 | 3-9 60 62-5 Bed) “bBo ae 
: 9-2] 8-5 a29-6 | 4-1 55 65 15 
64—Trail 8-6] 8-1 926-7 | 3-1 50 60 13-7 
65—New Westminst 7:9 | 7-4 al6-9 | 3-5 52-5 62-9 12-1 
66—Vancouver 79) 74 a25 3:6] 56-4] 55-8] 11-7 
8:7] 8:3 al9-1 | 3-6 57:3 56-9 13-9 
7.91 8 a23-2 |] 4.3 58-3 70 12-5 
9-4] 81 a25 4-4 58-7 68-3 14-2 


, 8. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b.S é g ; 
to a great extent in tins costing 5e. to 15¢. per gallon more than the Aiea published ds begin 8 palate i s 
but some at $35.00. p. Mining Company houses $20, others $40-$60, r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35,. s. Deliv. 
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10-121 13-016 12-138 14-539 8-988 10-854 9-853 | 31-3 |12-3 27-470 19-604 
9-110 12-692 9-050 19-200 6-250 7050 5-557 | 34-2 |14.1 22-417 14-917 } 
7-45 9-20-9-60 6-00 7:00 5-00 ELEN De a seo mas 33-35/15 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
7°35 LOS [aac aches me cetsnistes «well dass apterteck e8-00 c6-00 35 15 20-00 14-00 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 B00 a acorns oe 6-00 | 32 15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 

+00-11-50 }11-00-13-50 12-00 14-00 8-00 UG |e eee Se 34 12-5/20-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
_ ee 10-50-11 -50 10-00 11-00 6-00 6°75 c4-67 35 15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
00-11-00 16:00 8:25 9-00 4°25 il 6 ae | a ea Se 35 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 

10-50 13-25 10-00. 11-00 7:00 8-00 c9-00 30 15 |19-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 

10-875 13-293 10-875 12-375 7-000 5558 6-200 | 32-4 |11-4 27-000 19-250 
0-00-12-00 213-50 210-00 g12-00 g8-00 29-0 zg 32-3513 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
-00-13-00 |11- B- 14. 00 }13. “00- 16.00|14- 00-17: 00 | 6- 00-8. Aes 7: 50- 10- 00 8-00-9-00 | 30-32110 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
00-12: 00 13-50 11-00 ONT tal ay (ee ee eee a c4-80-6-40 | 30 10-11 25-00 18-00 |10 

OQ ee sete 8-00 10-00 a 00 8-00 c4-50 3 12 18-00 15-00 |11 
9-821 13-607 13-810 15-601 9-381 10-898 11-876 | 29-8 |11-9 23-167 15-188 

10-00 14-00 14-67 c14-67 c12-00 e12-00 e12-00 | 30 11 '7}27*00=32-QO IF nesters ce 12 
+ 50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 ¢8-13 30 13 |20-00-28-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 
10-50 13-25 12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 c16-00 | 29-30}10 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
SN ES ie ee c14.67-17.33}c16-00-18-67] 10-67 013-33 10:00 | 30 10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
A Se GU res ree ie C1667 vehi n. arers. 5 CLZ=00) mitre ett. Sea] es 10-7|18-00-20-00 |10-00-12-00 |16 
10-00 12-00-13 -00 12-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 c12-00 | 27-28/12-5/23-00-33-00 | 15-00-23-00]17 
_ eee 300) CE | ee a C2 OO eal ssa a as: Sours OB 2Ow hy oh; Meee lr3Q 15 16-00 11:00 {18 

11:00 12-50-14-00 16-00 17-00-18 -00}10. 00- 12.C0} 12-00-13 -00 c16-00 | 35 10-12} 25-00-40-00} 16-00-25-00}19 
8-25 12-50-14-00} 16-00 c17-23 7:00 9-00 c9-00 28 13 22-00-30-00} 15-00-22-00/20 

10-661 12-183 13-091 15-995 10. 125 12-348 11-071 | 29-6 |11-6 28-821 20-900 
9125 13-50-14-00 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7°50 | 32 15 | 25-00-35-00] 20-00-25-00)}21 

STE nes SIRs el ara i600 Sul 2h, oe 318 B01) 2 a be vere ee a 30-32]15 18-00-20-00} 12-00-16:00}22 

12-00 12-50 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c14-00 30 10 18-00-25-00} 15-00-20-00]23 

10-00 12-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 30 10 25-00-30-00] 20-00-25 -00}24 
9-00 11-00-12-00 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 33 10 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00}25 

See 12-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 c13-00 | 27-30]/10 |m20.00-35.00}m18.00-25.00/26 
9-50-12-00 13-50 11-00 12°50 8-00 9-50 e772 | 30 10 | 18-00-25-00) 13-00-15 -00|27 

11-00 10-50-12-00 17-00 18-00 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30 8-9} 25-00-40-00) 20-00-25 -00/28 
g 211-00 gZ g g g g 230 12-5] 25-00-30-00] 18-00-23 -00/29 

merece? 211-00 g g 2 g g 230 9 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25-00/30 
10-50-13 -00 15-00 15-50 12-00 12-50 12-00 | 25 9 | 25-00-35-00} 18-00-25-00/30 
500 12:00 15-00 17-00 11-00 13-00 c8:348 | 28-30)10 | 25-00-35-00} 15-00-25 -00/32 
8: 0-10: 00} 10-00-12-00 14:00 16-00 12-00 14-00 e12-00 26 12-5 25-00 16-00-200-0)03 
9-75-12 -00 15-50 16-50 10-50 11-50 c9-00 | 27-28)10 | 24-00-30-00] 16-00-20-00/34 
10-00-12 -00 16-00 18-00 12-00 DOUG Cots cate oa te 28-30] 8-3] 35-00-40-00| 25-00-30-00/35 
10:00-12-00 TO OO Wl ele rtteakine ts oe eih7 cama, ee e9-00 | 25-27|10 | 20-00-24-00| 14-00-16-00/36 
11-00-13 -00 16-00 17-00 15-00 16-00 c12-00 | 25 10 | 30-00-40-00] 19-00-25-00/37 
1100-12-00)... 0.0.55. GHBHO0 wulktx. ob aie.e e11-25 e11-25 | 24-25}14 | 30-00-45-00] 17-00-30-00/38 
11-00-12-00} 14.00-15.00 (EIN ered cn eee e20-00 | 25 15 | 20-00-30-00] 15-00-20-00/39 
AG. (al ears Se CUSANO meee tapsa Scie c16-00 | c9-00-15-00} 28 12 | 25-00-30-00} 20-00-25-00/40 
2-00 g ce & 226-00 g ce & 22-00 |c &gl8-00 |e30 {12 | 40-00-50-00) 30-00-35-00}41 
12-50-13 OO laters ors S200 eal aS Odeo, | writs. Beth tis, tee 14-00 | 30-32}15 | 25-00-35-00} 20-00-30-00)/42 
12-5 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 : 1500-25-00) 12-00-20-00/43 
OS eat eee 10-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 30-00-85-00] 18-00-20-00/44 
PE O0) Oil eaxcjnees tans @1B- 00-17-25}... oes eae e10-50-15-00 n 25-00 |45 
11-00-12-00 13-00 c15-00 13-00 |c12-00-15-00 22-00 14-00 |46 
16-00 10-00 12-75 | 6:00-7:00 10-50 p 25-00-35 -00)47 
11-00 8-50 13-00 6-50 11-00 25-00-30-00) 15-00-20-00/48 
13-50 11-00 e14-00 10-00 c12-00 25-00-40-00) 15-00-30-00)49 
13-50 11-50 12-50 11-00 12-00 25-00-40-00} 15-00-30-00|50 
14-750 11-000 12-125 7-250 8-625 35-900 24-500 | 
15-50 10-00 11-50 6:50 8-50 35-00-50-00} 25-00-85-00]51 
14-00 12-00 12°75 8-00 8-75 25-00-30-00] 18-00-20-00|52 
17-688 8-250 12-000 8-833 10-625 35-000 23-750 
aber if) See 14-00 11-00 10-00-12 -00 30-00-50-00 30-00 {53 
0 i7-00 18-59 6-50 7:50 25-09-8500 se ee 
a 49- i10- 9-00 10-00 2 : 
17: 00-20-00 9-50 i10 50 : 35.00 30.00 (56 
28-750 20-125 
20-00-25-00) 15-00-20-00/57 
r r 58 
35-00 25-00 |59 
e13-00 o 15 | 20-00-35-00} 15-00-25-00)60 
DS cttes sae 10 30-00 18-00 {61 
5- a i. 1 |13-0 25-938 20-250 
15 20-00 18:00 |62 
7-80 40 12 | 20-00-30-00| 18-00-25-00|63 
i tee 37-5 {11 | 30-00-35-00} 20-00-25 -00/64 
sen 35 15 18-00-20-00} 12+00-14-00)65 
4-50 | 30 ll 29-00 25-00 |66 
64-77 | 28 {15 | 20-00-22-00) 16-00-18-00/67 
6:00 | 35 {13-38} 22-00-30-00} 18-00-22-00/68 
85 {12 | 30:00-40-00} 20-00-30-00/69 


i. Poplar, ete. j. in British Columbia coal oil is sold 


z. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 


Be from aed pee n. Houses with co ive.iences not extensively occupied by workingmen, 


‘or new porto $30-$35 and $20-$25. 
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c S OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
UDEX: NUMBER: OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913= 100) 


July | July | July | July | July | June] July 
Commodities 1922 | 1923 | 1924] 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1927 


48 Sho 6 Seek ee eee 
Total index 236 Commodities........... 
Classified according to chief component 


VI.—Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products 
VII.—Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 


material: 

I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.) 111-6|149-8}220-2/234-4/287-6 +1)146-8]158-6]170-0]175 -5/181- 
JJ.—Animals and Their Products.........-- 102-5]119-9]179-4|198-7/204-8 -7|126-1]119-9]135-1]135-5)134- 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. 97-8133 -3]269 -9}281-4/303-3 -91198-6}204-7|194-9]173-0)154- 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 94-3/100-1)139-4/171-6}241-6 -0]178-6]162-5/159-4]155-5)/154- 
V.—Iron and its Products...........-+.+++- 26 | 97-7/151-8}227-3}201-8|244- 4/1 -6]171-8]159-2]151 -5}143-7|143- 
i 15 | 96-2|137-3)144-2]135-6/137-7 +2) 95-4! 93-1]104-9]101-7) 94- 

0 +8)184-9)177-4/175-8 

1 +4/154-5)157-8/159-0 


GCER et mee ae ee et made oem Omi 16 -0/182-8)1 75-8|169- 
VIII.—Chemicals and Allied Products..... 13 -1/165-4/1 59-0]154- 
Classified according to origin: 
1.—Farm (Canadian Products)..........+-- 36 4-6/123-9]128-8 -7|158-9}164-4 
II.—Marine...........-...- Oe eee Ae 8 . 3-9]130-1)140-5 -0}150-9)153-1 
III.—Forest............ 21 . 6-0}178-6}162-5 -4/155-5/153-4 
IV.—Mineral 67 | 95-8|121-5]166-1/167-8/196- 7-7/158-0}155-6 -2/149-1]143-1 

Allraw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4/189-2/206-0/244- 2-6)144-4)147-9 -1)156-9}158-1 

All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0}130-4/196-9|204-4/242- 6-1)157-6}154-9 +41153 -9]148-3 


Classified according to Need 


I—Consumers’ Goops (Groups A AND B). 98 +7|226-1|174-4/155 -0/148 -2/146-4/153- 9 - 6) 5 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 -6/244-4/170-7|146-5/143 -4/138 -4/151-6)157-0 +8 
SGVOLAGOR: - ase nerve an calaaivets «alas 4 +2}249-7|176-0)195 -0|222-3)235 -0)/240-2/239-1 0 
MITOROBUHIEB. ce ohn or aes Roce ooamemor ss 8 -6/261-2|186-9]151-6}136-2]143-9)181-0/174-1 ‘7 
Chocolate is de Aree. eee eee ee 1 +6}183-2}109-2) 96-0)100-0) 96-0/104-0/116-0 a) 
ish BAD Sad -€ pe IS Nae oso esececccconee 8 -5|173 -5|142-3]143-9)131-7]129-3]143 -0}150-9 “1 
DPIC e.0 aes asetraeee Sette des ta ovacata te teamed 8 +6/249-4/218-6/252-4/216-4/192-7/208-0/165-8)183-6 
Meats, Poultry end’ Lard of. 2. +s oes 12 +1/209-2|152-7)150-6]136-8]121-1]145-7|159-9]141-0 
Milk and Milk Products................ 11 -8/203 -0/167-8|128-7)128-5|125-3]135-1]126-7/134-0) 
bgzar, Tehneds os cee cee ceisne tie vislnw declan 2 + 2/408 -3]213 -3)164 -7/238-9]187-5|146-4/140-7|153-3 
WEGREADION «cos tee ce fect en <b aaa tar 10 +4/431-1/170-0)145-8]163-3]179-9|147-4/269-0/286-3} 
THER ole iar einelcisiecae We aces Oetnepietecnee 2 +6/213-1)159-7)106-4) 92-2)105-5)1238- -4/110-°3 
TTODACCO, 0.2 ie oes ce cise eeeeescccr cane 2 +1/227-0}206-5)206-5)206-5)216-5)216- -5/216-5) 
Miscellaneous .:s..<5.cce ds saat shank oe > pa 6 + 4/283 -8)186-9]168-7/160-7]159-1|152- -4/158- 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0/105-8)146-9|171-6)203-1/179-2/165-5|154-3/156-4 : : 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery ae. 7 
Fe CE Ps ee rn 11 |105-3/128-5)181-3 -5)260-2|186-3)160-4)164-8]157-2|15 8 
Me Cadesticcins tak 13 | 93-0] 98-6)136-0 +3)185-0)176-9)167-1)151-0)156-1/15 9 
AE en Brats Lk ee ere 3 3/323 -4)249-4/219-6/229-1)1 8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 . : : -9/490- 6/461 -6/384-4/302-9)2 3 
Miscellaneous: 30). cstys csue soegelce cee 7 | 92-9) 97-9|135-0)150-6]182-3/174-8]165-5}149-6/1 8 
II.—Propucers Goops (GroursC anp D).| 146 |103-4/130-7/195 -0/206- 2/241 -9/167-3)151-5/147-4 7 
Neg gti Paaipmoent nice ace ves g ee 15 - he ts Lap 197-1|206-5|187 -2/184-4 0 
oo i ecg ae Ne eR ote -1/117-8]203-9|216-6|264-5|248-0|189-6/216- : 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and ‘a wees tee 4 
hipplies.-: cass. (eer eumyelustae lc sie 7 99 -9)142-1)161-5/194-1/206-4/187-5/184-2 82-3 
PBCELANOGUB ES. cave coicidns abet s co sie aeiec 4 133 -2/244-5/242-3/268-6/200-5|177-5]185-7 77-8|169-4) 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 131 133 -9/200-3/210-7|246-8| 163-0) 147 - : . 
Building and Construction Materials... . 103-+8]150-5|175-0)214-9/183-2 163-3 ion i: 
Lumber. a ooo ss salvia vie ge. ne ap sities ses 92-3]130- 4/163 -8/206-4/180-0]162-2/168-9 
Painters’ Materials.................4- 159 -4)264-3)/303-2/313-7/173-3]181-5/200-9 
Miscel, [besa odk hah hae Jones 128-2/191-9|192-4/227-7/192-6/164-51168-1 
Manufacturers’ materials............... 140-8/211-7/218-8]254-0|158-4|144-1|137-6|141. 
For Textile and Clothing Industries. . +2/184-2/274-1/286-8/310-21157-3 180-4 206-8 aa 
Ror Puriindustry tcc... cases cab eowsss +4] 83-0/237-3)445-6/477-5/264- 4/321 -2/300-0/219- 
For Leather Industry...... fe eae eseees 102-8/137-6|146-6)217-4/176-3] 98-0/105-1] 95-9] 89- 
_ For Metal Working dustries Sa Ae 95-0)145-0/174-9)155-1/173-0)/123-2/113-41120-31119- 
For Chemical ae rehab Rane oe . +9/230 -6}184-0]208-7/184-8]161-3]154-5/152- 
For Meat Packing Industries......... -9}195-4/180-2/186-6]114-3]123-8]105-3|100- 
bn be and other Industries blvets : +8/252-7|261-7|280-7/177-7|150-71124-4]152- 
iscellaneous Producers’ Materials... 108-4/138-6]188-8|209-9]295 -8|186-7]155 -2/155-11149- 
Continued from page 902 cents per pound, as compared with 33.2 cents 
106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1 June; round steak 27.4 cents per pound ai 
1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. compared with 27.5 cents in June; rib roast 


; 25 cents per pound as compared wi 4 
Retail Prices cents in June; and wionldet dhact ie aa 

Beef prices, which had advanced from per pound as compared with 19.1 cents i 
January to June, showed a slight downward June. Veal also declined, averaging 19.9 cent: 
tendency in July, sirloin steak averaging 33 per pound in July, as compared with 20. 
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ts in June. Mutton was slightly higher at 
average price of 30.1 cents per pound. 
esh pork was down from 28.4 cents per 
und in June to 28.2 cents in July, while 
t pork advanced slightly, averaging 26.6 
its per pound. Bacon was down from 39.4 
its per pound in June to 38.8 cents in July. 
fresh fish cod steak, halibut and white fish 
re slightly lower. Lard was down from an 
erage price of 21.7 cents per pound in. June 
21.5 cents in July. 


gs were higher, in many localities, fresh 
eraging 37.8 cents per dozen, as compared 
th 36.2 cents in June, and cooking averag- 
y 34.3 cents per dozen, as compared with 
-1 cents in June. Milk was unchanged in 
e average. The price declined at New 
asgow, St. Hyacinthe and Prince Rupert, 
ile an advance occurred at Regina. Butter 
s substantially lower, declines occurring in 
actically all localities, being less pronounced, 
wever, in Ontario and Quebec than in the 
ner Provinces. Dairy averaged 37 cents per 
und in July, as compared with 40 cents in 
ne, and 43.9 cents in May; while creamery 
eraged 41.9 cents per pound in July, as 
mpared with 44.1 cents in June, and 49.1 
nts in May. Cheese was slightly higher at 
average price of 80.7 cents per pound. 


Bread was up from an average of 7.7 cents 
r pound in June to 7.8 cents in July. Soda 
cuits were slightly lower, averaging 18.3 
ats per pound. Flour was up from an aver- 
e of 5.3 cents per pound to 5.4 cents, higher 
ices being reported from many localities. 
ce was slightly lower, averaging 10.8 cents 
r pound. Beans advanced slightly, averag- 
y 8.2 cents per pound. Potatoes showed a 
neral advance, the average being up from 
12 per ninety pounds in June to $2.43 in 
ly. The increase was more pronounced in 
ttario than in other provinces. Prunes ad- 
need from’ an average of 14.7 cents per 
und in June to 15.1 centsin July. Raisins and 
rrants showed little change. Granulated 
rar was unchanged in the average, increases 
‘some localities being offset by declines in 
hers. Coffee was down from an average 
ice of 61.4 cents per pound to 60.7 cents in 
ly. Anthracite coal was slightly lower, aver- 
ing $16.19 per ton. Lower prices were re- 
rted fram Moncton, St. John, and Cobalt. 
tuminous coal, coke and wood showed little 
ange. No changes were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


; allowing is a summary of a statement 
vholesale prices changes during the month 
ued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices were again slightly higher, No. 
1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur basis, averaging $1.62 
per bushel, as compared with $1.51 in June. 
American corn was up from $1.10 per bushel to 
$1.13. Western oats advanced from 64 cents 
per bushel to 65} cents. Barley was down 
from 92 cents per bushel to 894 cents, and flax 
seed from $1.99 per bushel to $1.95. Rolled 
oats advanced from $3.85 per 90 pound sack 
to $4.10. Bread at Vancouver advanced from 
75 cents per 18 ounce loaf to 8 cents. Raw 
sugar declined from $4.173 per hundred pounds 
to $4083, and granulated from $6411 per 
hundred pounds to $6.313. Reports of higher 
European beet sugar crop were said to cause 
the lower prices. Potatoes were substantially 
lower, Quebec grades at Montreal being down 
from $2.135 per bag to $1.51; Ontario grades 
at Toronto from $2.973 per bag to $2.384; and 
New Brunswick potatoes at St. John from 


- $3.75-$4.50 per barrel to $3. Hay at Toronto 


declined from $16.50 per ton to $15. Straw 
was also lower at $10 per ton. Pepper ad- 
vanced from 388 cents per pound to 42 cents. 
The decline in rubber continued, a grade of 
‘Ceylon being down from 374 cents per pound 
to 35 cents. Turpentine fell from $1.05 per 
gallon to $1.02. Rosin was again lower at 
$11.40 per barrel, as compared with $14 in 
June. Western cattle at Winnipeg were down 
from $9.18 per hundred pounds to $8.34; 
choice steers at Toronto from $8.874 per hun- 
dred pounds to $8.554, and sheep from $6.25 
per ‘hundred pounds to $5.50. Hogs advanced 
from $9.58 per hundred pounds to $9.75. Meats 
were generally lower. Dressed beef, hindquar- 
ter, at Toronto declined from $19 per hundred 
pounds to $18.40, mutton from 11 cents per 
pound to 10 cents; and hogs from $15.75 per 
hundred pounds to $15.05. Fowl was down from 
25 cents per pound to 22 cents. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 36-38 cenits per dozen 
to 37-40 cents. Beef hides at Toronto advanced 
from 16-17 cents per pound to 18-19 cents. 
Harness leather was up from 48 cents per 
pound to 50 cents, and men’s heavy grain boots 
advanced from $2.45 per pair to $2.50, and 
women’s dongola from $2.30 per pair to $2.40. 
Raw cotton continued to advance, the price at 
New York rising from 164 cents per pound to 
18 cents. The low price for the month was 
17.05 cents per pound, reached on the 5th, 
and the high 18.95 cents per pound, reached 
on the 25th. Jute was up from $8.34 per ewt. 
to $9.17. Raw silk declined from $5.50 per 
pound to $5.25. Wool advanced from 24-25 
cents per pound to 27 cents. Binder twine 
was down from 13§ cents per pound to 123 
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cents. Matches declined from $10 per box to 
$8.50, due, it was said, to the reduction in ex— 
cise duty. In non-ferrous metals lead declined 
from $6.65 per ewt. to $6.40; silver from 57 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘THE following notes and the accompanying 

tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to the movements of prices in Great 
Britain and other countries. The index num- 
bers of retail prices are from official sources 
unless otherwise stated. The authorities for 
the wholesale prices index numbers are named 
in all cases. 

Great Britain 


Wuoxesate Prices—The index number of 
the Board of Trade, on the base 1913=100, 
was 141.8 in June, an increase of 0.5 per cent 
for the month. There was a rise of 2.2 per 
cent in the general average of all articles of 
food, with increases in all groups. Industrial 
materials declined 0.4. per cent with declines 
in iron and steel, other metals and minerals 
and the miscellaneous group, and advances 
in cotton and other textiles. On the base 
“average prices in 1924—100” the index num- 
ber for June was 85.3. 


The Statist index number, in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures, was 123.1 at the end 
of June, showing a decline of 0.6 per cent 
from the level at the end of May, which was 
123.8. All food groups declined, the whole 
falling 1.9 per cent. In materials, there was 
a rise on the whole of 0.3 per cent with a 
decline of 1.8 per cent in minerals and rises 
in textiles and sundries. 

The Times index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 142.4 in June, an advance of 
0.4 per cent over the May level. Foods 
showed no change on the whole, a marked 
advance in meat and fish being offset by 
declines in other groups. Materials advanced 
0.5 per cent, with an advance of 6 per cent 
in the group “textiles other than cotton,” 
due to a sharp advance in flax and dearer 
prices for wool and jute. The other materials 
groups were slightly lower for the month. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the © 


‘Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 166 at July 1 as against 163 
at June 1. For the month there was an 
advance of five points in foods and a decline 


_of five points in fuel and light, other groups 


showing no change. Foods were 159; rent, 
151; clothing 210-215; fuel and light, 170; 
sundries, 180.. At August 1, foods were 156, 
rent, clothing, fuel and light and sundries how- 
ing no change. The cost of living was 164. 


Rr hy 
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cents per ounce to 56} cents; tin from 67; 
cents per pound to 65 cents; and spelter fron 
$7,824 per ewt. to $7.73. White lead was dow 
from $13.41 per hundred pounds to $12.95. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 848 
in May,-being 2 points above the previous” 
month’s level. There were advances in food 
products, fertilizer, textile products, hides and 
leather products, and raw rubber, with dé 
clines in fuels, tar and products, metal pre 
ducts, and resin products, and little chang 
in other groups. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index numb 
of the cost of living of a workingman’s fami 
of the lowest category, on the base 1921=10 
was 205.70 for June as against 201.28 fe 
May, a rise of 2.2 per cent for the mont 
This was due to a rise of 2.9 per cent in tk 
index for food prices, but there were slig! 
increases shown by all the other groups. 


France 


WHOo.eEsALE Prices—The index number 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914 
100, was 636 in June, a decline of 0.9 p 
cent from the May level. A decline in nati 
products was partially offset by a rise in i 
ports. Foods showed a decline and materia 
rose slightly, owing to an increase of 4.6 p 
cent in the textiles index. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index numb 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914=1 
was 525 for the second quarter of 1927, th 
differing from the level of the previous quart 
by only one point. Foods and»rents rose a 
heat and light and sundries declined. Clot 
ing showed no change. . 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index thumber 
the official Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
100, was 137.9 for the average of the month 
June, an advance of 0.6 per cent over 
May average. There were slight advan 
shown by foods of vegetable origin, indus 
materials and semi-manufactured goods, | 


manufactured goods. Colonial goods dec! i 
slightly. 5 


Pa. 9 al 
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Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
1 ‘the base 1913-14—100 was 147.7 for June, 
1 increase of 0.8 per cent above the May 
vel. This was chiefly due to a rise in 
od prices, which rose 1.3 per cent during 
e month. Clothing rose 0.4 per cent. Heat 
id light declined and sundries rose slightly. 
ent showed no change. 


Italy 


WHotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
e Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
ise 1913100, was 509.39 in June, a decline 
6 per cent for the month. There were 
arp declines in all groups, the groups 
nimal foods’ and “minerals and metals” 
aching their lowest levels since the beginning 
the compilation, May, 1921. 


China 


Wuo.esate Prices—The index number of 
e Chinese Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
arkets, on the base February, 1913=100, 
vs 173.1 in April, as against 174.7 in March. 
or the month slight increases were shown in 
xtiles, industrial materials and sundries, and 
ght declines in cereals, other food, metals 
id building materials. The total index num- 
r was 11.1 per cent higher than in June, 
26, but slightly lower than in November, 
26. 


India 


WuotesaLe Prices—The index number of 
e Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
e base “prices in July, 1914—100,” was 148 

May, as against 145 in April (revised 
ure). Foods advanced 2 points to 143, with 
ght increases in cereals, pulses, and the mis- 
llancous foods group and a decline in sugar. 
on-foods advanced 3 points to 150, with 
vance in all groups except metals, which 
owed a slight decline. The raw cotton 
oup advanced during the month 10.9 per 
nt to 142. 


Cost or Livina—The working class cost of 
ing index number was 154 in June as against 
2 in May. Foods advanced one point to 
{ and fuel and lighting, clothing and house 
nt were unchanged at 166, 147 and 172 
spectively. ' 
United States 
Waxoesate Prices—The index number of 
e Bureau of Labour Statistics on the base 
=100.0, was 143.7 for June, compared 
. 144.1 for May, a decline of one-fourth 
one per cent. Small decreases were shown 


for the groups of foods and building materials, 
and negligible decreases for chemicals and 
drugs and house furnishing goods. Farm pro- 
ducts, fuels, metals and miscellaneous com- 
modities increased slightly. No change was 
reported for clothing materials. 


Bradstreet’s index number, showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities, was $12.5830 on 
August 1, a gain of 1.6 per cent over the 
$12.3803 of July 1. Seven groups of com- 
modities advanced, including hides and 
leather, textiles, fruits, live-stock, naval stores, 
metals and building materials. The four groups 
declining included provisions, oils, breadstuffs, 
and miscellaneous products. Coal and coke, 
and chemicals and drugs were unchanged. 


Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, rose 
to $186.335 on August 1, a gain of nearly 0.4 
per cent over the July 1 level. Four groups 
advanced, including breadstuffs, meat, “other 
foods’, and clothing. Three groups declined, 
including dairy and garden products, metals, 
and the miscellaneous group. All changes were 
slight. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
of the Cost of living in Massachusetts, was 
159.7 for June, on the base average retail 
prices in 1913100, a slight decrease from the 
May level, 159.9. Food, clothing and fuel 
and light declined slightly, while shelter and 
sundries showed no change. 


Ohio Labour Federation supports Safety 
Movement 


The Ohio Federation of Labour, at its state 
convention recently held at Middleton, Ohio, 
agreed that more than one-half the accidents 
and occupational diseases could be prevented 
by co-operation between employer and em- 
ployed. The convention recommended that 
safety committees be set up in every plant, 
and that this subject be given whole-hearted 
support by every affiliate of the Federation. 
Discussing the value of safety committees the 
committee in charge reported that “where 
safety committees are in existence in unions 
and shops, excellent results have been attained 
in curtailing accidents. We trust no delegate 
to this convention will consider his or her 
report to the local complete on the activities 
of this convention without dwelling at length 
on the necessity for safety in the industrial 
life of the State of Ohio.” 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECO 
QUARTER OF 1927 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
and such fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases as are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., recorded 
in the Department as occurring during the 
second quarter of 1927, was 290, there being 86 
in April, 100 in May and 104 in June. In the 
second quarter of 1926, 260 fatal accidents 
have been recorded. In this report it is the 
custom to record industrial accidents under the 
dates of the occurrence of the accidents, and 
fatal industrial diseases under the dates on 
which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources; from certain large employers of 
labour; and from the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette. Reports of accidents were 
also recorded from local newspapers. 

By industrial groups the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 29; fishing 
and trapping, 5; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 27; manufacturing, 42; con- 
struction, 43; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 74; trade, 11; service, 16. Of the mining 
accidents, 9 were in metalliferous mining, 16 
in coal mining, and one each in “ non-metallic 
mineral mining and quarrying n.e.s.,” and in 
“structural materials.” Of the accidents in 
manufacturing, 4 were in the group “ vegetable 
foods, drink and tobacco,” 3 in “ animal foods,” 
one in “ textiles,” one in “rubber goods,” 4 in 
“»ulp, paper and paper goods,” one in non- 
metallic mineral products,’ 14 in “saw and 
planing mills,’ 4 in “wood products,” and 10 
in “iron, steel and products.” In construction 
there were 25 accidents in “building and 
structures,” one in “ship building,” 9 in 
“bridge and highway,” and 8 in “ miscellane- 
ous construction.” In transportation and pub- 
lie utilities, there were 38 fatalities in “steam 
railways,” 2 in “street and electric railways,” 
19 in “water transportation,” 5 in “local 
transportation,” one in “storage,” 7 in “ elec- 
tricity and gas” and 2 in “ telegraphs and tele- 
phones.” In trade there were 3 fatalities in 
“wholesale trade” and 8 in “retail.” In ser- 
vice there were 9 in “ public administration,” 
- 2 in “recreational service,” 4 in “ personal 
" service,” and one in “professional service.” 

Of accidents involving a number of fatali- 
tie’, the principal one occurred on April 19, 
; causing 6 industrial fatalities. This was a de- 
railment in which a freight train left the rails 
owing to a washout. The engineer died of 
-scalds and a fireman died of injuries due to 
being pinned under the engine. Three stock- 
_ men and one stock raiser, travelling on the 
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train in the course of their employment, who 
were also victims of this accident, have been 
listed under “agriculture and_ stockraising.” 
During the period under review three railway 
wrecks each causing two or more deaths o 
curred. The first was on April 8 at Nipisiq 
Junction, N.B., when a train upset owing 
the snowplough on the engine having run fou 
of the frog of a switch. The engineer ws 
instantly killed, the brakeman dying later of 
scalds. On April 9, a collision of freight train 
occurred in a blizzard at Seven Persons, 
berta, in which a trainman and an engineé 
were killed. On May 15, near Nipigon, On 
tario, a passenger train was derailed on cra 
ing into a landslide, resulting in the death 0 
the engineer, fireman and a mailman. The 
most serious accident in the mining industry 
during the period occurred at Cody, B.C., 
April 22, when a steel cable lifting the cage m 
the main rise of a mine parted, the cage falling 
150 feet to the bottom. Two miners were 
instantly killed, a third dying later of injuries 
received. In construction, an accident occu ] 
red at Hydro, Ont., on May 2, in which ¢ 
steam shovel engaged i in cutting out a chann ; 
to divert the waters of a river struck a missec 
charge of dynamite, killing two labourers 
On June 24, at Leaside, Ont., owing to the 
collapse of a swinging platform, two riveters 
on bridge work fell 120 feet, one being in: 
stantly killed and the other dying of injuries 
On April 9 an accident occurred in Wate; 
Transportation, when the schooner Nellie ot 
Parrsboro, N.S., was wrecked in a gale nea 
Cape Chignecto, with the captain and t f 
seamen on board. In the group “ Publi 
Administration” an accident occurring a8! 
Walkerville, Ont., on June 16 resulted in the 
death of two firefighters, when the steerin 
gear of a hook and ladder machine broke 
causing the machine to strike a pole. 
Supplementary lists of accidents—The sup 
plementary list of fatal accidents occurrin 
in 1926, to be found after the main table o 
accidents, contains seven fatalities of whi 
one was in logging; one in manufacturing, ti 
in construction and three in ieee 1 
Three of these are known to have result 
fatally in 1927. One of the accidents occu 
in September, one in October, three in No 
ember and two in December. Concluding t 
tables is a supplementary list of fatal industr 
accidents occurring during the first quart 
1927. This includes eleven fatalities, of v 
4 were in logging ; 2 in mining; 2 in m 
facturing; one in construction and 2 in 
portation and public utilities. Three ac 
were in February and 8 in March. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927 


—— 


Trade or Industry 


Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
RICULTURE AND STocK- 
Renown, Sask............... April 4 45 |Caught in belt of a gasoline engine. 
Irma WAltaei ees opietice. Le. : ith erecta Bg Caught between vehicles when team bolted. 
La Vallée, Ont...... 6 66 |Slipped and fell onto wood sawing machine. 
Blenheim Tp., Ont. ror 80 | Fell from load of lumber. 
Brooke Tp., Ont.. cial eet 61 |Injured in runaway. Died April 15. 
Boucherville, Que........... ce 14 17 |Was leading horse to operate capstan, when pole 
>. A slipped, spinning around, striking victim. 
Pens Portage la Prairie, oh wl aconee rcG pened in flood waters which poured over 
. ighway. 
StU Brunos Ques.ciccie ve. 0s Mie tH} 56 Kicked ey a horse. 
Oakland Tp., Ont.........5.. es 16 42 wend isnt in engine belt, drawing him into fly- 
: 7 wheel. 
farmer’s WATE esjsinare Near Borden, Sask.......... x ie eee Se Lost between house and barn in snowstorm. 
larmer’s sOn.......... McKillop Tp., Ont...5...... , 18 il See land roller when horses started, crushing 
m. 
tockman Nearaias. cite Near Hornepayne, Ont...... ale) ge 8 eae Se > : 
eg IS ae - i rece H Ree ee Derailment caused by washout. 
stock raiser........... Sf J ae eS SE ae eae . 
farmer, oh ee Nicolet, Ques. is... 002... 6 FER 20) HOS st Horse ran away; man crushed by wheels. 
fTMer’ Ss SON.......... GCEATER Bask en ie riieds ac aene « ee 16 |Was leading horse, which ran away, striking 
windmill, causing it to fall over and crush 
victim. 
(Panoka wAltan.skivenes. a. tes ae | 25 |Drowned in flood when attempting to ford river 
on horseback. 
Ashcrofty BiG: Ws. e502 .02. Sinaloa ek Kicked by a horse. 
Hillier sOntee 6 2 tithe ..0: May 4 22 |Clothing caught fire from burning bush. 
Near Leask, Sask........... tS Un ke eee Run over by a disk harrow. 
Donalda, Alta...... a eee 10 45 | Kicked by a horse; died May 13. 
Agassiz, B.C.... ee G's 54 |Struck by freight train while driving cows. 
Near Vera, Sask...... Sealer 2: leat what, Kicked by a horse. 
Near Qu’Appelle, Sask a Se 27 |Crushed when tractor backed up. 
Moody} Manian. 2282 ai. nh: Sd UD i eats Fell beneath railway train. 
Canavoy, PLB 2 ...: Sut 16 66 |Arm caught in flywheel of gasoline engine of 
wood saw. Died May 17. 
North Shefford, Que........ et Bee 75 |Gored by a bull. Died May 24. 
Near Gleichen, Alta........ Cr) 2S | ee Thrown from plough which struck stone. 
Bull Moose Hill, N.B....... June, #2 as sdnee Kicked by a horse. Died June 7. 
Parkland} iAltac. .eeiie.. <o. 6 Gi ile cette Ate Struck by lightning. 
Hallowell’ Mp. Ontiin.:.25.) 12 55 |Gored by a bull. 
Near Macleod, Alta... ae ali! 54 | Drowned in flood water of river. 
Near Metcalfe, Ont......... ewe tas! 3 39 |Crushed under wagon wheels when horses bolted. 
DM VOHAS BIC ccs sales she 5 as oem te yg 54 | Horse fell and rolled on him. 
Near Wynyard, Sask........ Soa Sila eee eee Farmhouse wrecked in tornado. 
‘ Aldborough Tp.. Ont........  F i8) 60 | Truck struck his waggon. 
OPI. sc ae se aes Johnston Corners, Ont...... AG 65 |Attacked by a mad bull. Died June 23. 
‘armer’s SON.......... Bobart Tp:, Ont... .. 02+. 2 lotr ee Run over by a manure spreader. j 
Nesbitt, Man............... ee 24 16 |Struck by lightning while operating a seed drill. 
Near Pembroke, Ont........ oe a a es tes a, ‘.|Struck by a falling tree. Died June 26. : 
Indian Head, Sask.......... pee 2 71 Crater by wheel after fall from a waggon. Died 
une 28. 
Near Tilbury, Ont.......... eT 49 |Trampled by a mad buil. 
Rock Bayne iC wees: 41. 20 |Struck by snag pulled down by line. 
Mission City, B.C.. 54 |Was rolling logs off a truck when peavy handle 
; d caught in clothing, throwing him under log. 
jabourer........ nage BloedelmBrOrcsmeteesz.a |. oS) QO ears. 2 . -|Hit by flying root following blast. 
Jonkey engineer....... Sardis) Bi Gent -ostsecs sna. 26 |Fell between drums; crushed by engine. 
tiver driver ..|Hels Creek, Ont........:.::- 19 |Slipped from log while breaking a jam. Drowned 
yhokerman....... soae.|| Myrtle Point, B.C... 0.55.0: SE p30: 27 |Choker caught snag, which fell, crushing victim. 
tigging slinger........ Charter Siding, B.C........ May 3 30 |Struck by hidden decayed tree caught by log. 
7 SaaS a Capilano BiC yi. ce. 2: ee |. 4 31 |Crushed between logs on a loading platform. 
re ,.....|Germain Point, Que.........| “ 4]..........]Explosion of gasoline motor. 
Jatchman on chute....|Waddington Channel, B.C...|  “ 5 57 |Caught by a log in a chute. 
NR Sieckie ate Glendale; Ont: :.¢.....:5...| 6 |..........]| Drowned. 
eae vines ass Magnassippi River, Ont.....| “ 6 20 | Drowned. ; 
WARS, Near Duncan, B.C..........| “ 6 35 |Struck in back by a log thrown against a stump. 
Rass canes Moncou, Que............-... 7 ..........{\Premature blast while trying to prevent a log 
iO da Oy ae IM ORGOUTOME Ny. © cn eer aon) sek Mel NM ciponeee ace jam. 
Sect GUITAVER 0 ctnisi'> oe Deux migiea: iets. ee : “s TARE cesta: Slipped from logs and fell beneath them; drowned. 
[ead loader........... InGaN i) ool: Rel 1 Gi anaes aaee i 9 48 | Hit on head by breaking guy line. Died May 11. 
|G i hon ge eeaee Tonuko River, Ont.......... oa 12 27 |Drowned. 
MUTI en aie 2 eee Stave Lake, B.C............ roects 27 |¥Fell into a creek; drowned. ; / 
keman on logging |Stillwater, B.C............. SET LO ATS 2 es gia under poles when logging train was de- 
railed. 
Mpc eens Thunder Bay, B:C..........| “ 19 19 |Was struck by a log. 
POR RSE a Kenney, Ont........ S|) “) QL |... cae Drowned: 
m. master.......... Near Timmins, Ont oes Dit 27 |Fell from boom; drowned. 
rer driver........... Sudbury, Ont ieee vie. oes Sal col 18 | Drowned. 
PROT IU VED ee 0 os. siciona'e'= Near Sault St. Marie, Ont...) June 1/].......... Fell from a log; drowned. 
o cae Condo ce uOBEgE Athabaska River, Alta...... oh MBN aA eaane Drowned. s PK 
BROLIN Gots s+ 4 +1 UBbosce(s) s)1 5 Cane ae rae 23 30 |Injured at logging camp; ae jae y 8. on 
jreman on tug........ |}Ronan Lake, Ont........... Ses AZ. 50 | Killed while towing logs; fetl from stern of alliga- 
E. tor into propeller. 
OAD es 8 eee Struck by a swinging timber. 


SR ANE catia Shawinigan Lake, B.C...... 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
FIsHING AND TRAPPING-~ ; 
Fisherman... .....05+9% Campbell River, B.C....... April’ (8 Tread 5 Fell overboard; drowned. ; 
Nova Scotian fisher- |Off Western Bank........... “ 50 |Crushed when huge wave submerged schooner. 
a cheeran ae ee Ferguson’s Cove, N.S......- Se ae 32 |Fell from motorboat in heavy sea; drowned. 
Lobster fisherman..... Woods Harbour, N.S.......- June 6 19 |Drowned when boat struck a rock. 
OV idide ds cepa s Wraee Mahoney NiBesieaae axel. oo ae & 6 19 |Drowned in capsize of dory. 
Mininc, Non-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
= Siempre ; 
tllife is 
raaileneus ein ae Britannia Mines, B.C..,.....| April 4 |.......... Buried by rush of muck down chute. 
TraMIMer, cwwos uconnee Cobalt, Ontacecsexs eucetston sf 24 |Fell down chute. 
MINOT... daucests he areadlanl Near AmdasQussteayl-sii.t. <1] 20 pS cane, Struck by rock. 
WEMOR yo2 yc closed ereees Fell with cage owing to breaking of cable. Third | 
Miner Cod gaBiGc.escpames tbe death occurred on April 23. 
MinGr, ..2).. : asc tunics os 2 
it Machine runner........ Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| May 30 e 
Trammer. .«..../Creighton Mine, Ont........ CSE Cer. ee Explosion of dynamite 
: Miner: isto set Sesdas Kirkland Lake, Ont.........| June 3 |.......... Fell through an ore chute. 
Ps Coal mining 
= MACY clvis oe ceelnieete aeee No. 16 colliery, New Water- : 
f Sot aN S25 gear eb April 8 Crushed by fall of stone. 
‘ Acting yardmaster.....|No. 2 colliery, Glace Bay, . 
Fs INGSeta goes eekiea.'s 2 5 48 Coal car jumped track. 
4 Overman..diakes seats Birch Grove, N.S........... aE 29 Hit by a level trip. 
eek (125) Sn naa SOS Sydney Mines, ONS cian «'s - May Sustained broken leg in mine. Died of pnew- 
ae monia May 29. 
~ Tipple hand Walamun, Alta.............. fie 24 Slipped in front of car. 
; BOE ace cieka can aera see Abe ai ih treba biased a sis ge Mine car hit man and threw him against timber. 
Miners?) < 3. cee Springhill, N.S.........0.... Mile We YI Hit by trip of loaded coal boxes. Died May 18. 
IMUNOT 5 wich teasice nares Mountain Park, Alta........ 5.20 Gassed in mine. $9 
Pire DOSS. a ncmeiteleier de Drumheller, Alta........... ae Struck by fall of rock. 
Us eer locncet ans Nordegg, Alta... cesce....... ee BS Slipped while digging coal, striking back. 
Mine vace,:20,. Gas ane Stellarton N.S gesieveta te. bee st!) Struck by lump of coal falling from face. 
PADOUTAE.-A6 uk ee Sydnay, aNtini ewccrta neo ss June 9 Fell in front of moving cars; crushed. 
UB eon any, we Oot tec NGGRCAL ALLS Saas AW etn ee eas 3 Struck by runaway empty mine car. 
DION. oc siaye aie A ie/0 0fa°d ktlaee Bay JN.S. anaes «0c «© 20 Struck by fall of coal. 
MMO r s oi29 sacs sis ce yciey Blairmore, Alta............. 2 20 Caught by fall of top coal. 
DEMOP: 2. 3 eee Perniey B.C i iene to. 28 a | Caught and crushed in cave-in. 
Non-metallic mineral 
* mining and quarrying, 
N.e.8.t 1 
MINnGtiic. os sisting asc Asbestos, Que..............- Before ? 
ay May 21 Accidentally killed. 
Structural materials: 
Maintenance TON Saisie Wentworth, N.S.........5:. June 2, While repairing belt while machine was in ope 
’ { ation, was drawn inand crushed. Died qu ne 
MANnvrFAcrurRING— 
Vegetable foods, drink 
Bak er soo | ML 1, Qu April 14 ; 
akery driver.........|Montreal Bie « sittatees festn.e pri Struck by taxicab when alighting from wa g01 
Labourer. . a ere A Sate Lindsay, ‘Ont Hea. dee Injured knee; infection, ay ae ‘ 
Factory girl...... .|Montreal, Que..............5 May 27 Burned when clothing caught fire from gas 
: explosion. Died June 7. . 
Carpenter with brew- . 
‘ing company, MAINib OMGinu 47. sedccineae sais June 7 Struck by timber. 
| Animal foods: 
; xapneer of refriger- 9 
ating plant............ Montreal, Qué.............55 April 13 Overcome by ammonia fumes from burst pipe. 
oN a nucres 4 orosmeny. Ottawa, Ont..............., * Fell from a platform as a result of heart fai i 
in packing a 
oe We ce ee Moose Jaw, Sask............ May 10 Crushed by elevator. 
Textiles: 
LYOR heap aia Witrorasins§ Charlotte Co., N.B......... June 22 Thrown against tank by compressed air ese 
_ Rubber goods: 
Worker in rubber plant|Toronto, Ont................ May 2 Burned. Died June 6. 
Pulp, paper and paper : 
goods: 
BSLADOUTET ss cape 6S spe Benora, Oni, tmstaemrs 93,.0.«: April 11 Fell onto revolving drum, and was thi rC 
” Se pnt iron beam, 
- LUADOUTGN S5. i). ofhe cect La Tuque, Que...,.......... May ll ll from a scaffold. 
_ Labourer Fae Lae erate Little Current, Ont.......... dd Sli apped between swinging crane ead openin 
"Employee of paper mill/Stoneham, Que.............] JUNG PD hs Sheets 5 Drowned. 
Non-metallic mineral 
‘, products: r 
Foreman in mill.......|Asbestos, Que............... April 24 Struck by piece of machinery. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
NUFACTURING—Con. 
w and planing mills: ‘e 
Mission City, B.C 53 |Crushed beneath load of logs. 
Hawkesbury, Ont ss 21 |Slipped into river; drowned 
Lf Barrie, LO} AICCE, on roc SP eee 67 |Crushed by a waggon. : 
SHA ORIT JONES, «soso scuseraececes 59 |Struck by piece of wood thrown from saw. 
=| Montreal ;Que: te tawins. <a 30 | Boiler explosion in sawmill. 
Vancouver, B.C... ..65...... 44 |Fell and was dragged over rolls when struck by 
_ piece of timber. Died May 21. 
Edmonton, Alta............ ae oes) 35 |Struck by lumber from planer. 
Appelo, Onts.iwic.dstiehee sas De 49 |Struck by a slab. 
Sundridge, Ont.............. June 9 48 |Caught in saw. 
BrontiOntaree sits dies ase 4 16 42 |Crushed by engine. 
Chapleau, Ont.............. ort wee 44 |Infection. 
Northumberland Co,, N.B. be Pi 65 |Fell into hot water. Scalds. 
aw operator...........|Timmins, Ont.............. ar 30 22 |Fell on circular saw. Died July 2. 
arpenter.............. West River, Ont............ Fae 62 | Drowned. 
ood products: 
YVatchman with cab- 
inet company......... Kitchener, Ont.............. ATU M2 tcc. eee es Sliver in hand; infection. 
‘ump manufacturer....| Kemptville, Ont............ Sree) 75 |Clothing caught in wood working machinery. 
‘ruck driver for manu- 
facturing company....| Near Louisville, Que........ May 13 19 | Driver og to wait for passing of train and was 
struc. same, 
abourer in wooden 
box factory..........- Toronto, Ontysss. ane. 2 os June 8 20 |Struck by piece of wood flying from saw. 
on, steel and products: 
‘insmith’s helper......|Winnipeg, Man.............. May 3 27 |Taking strip of iron from a machine; cut finger; 
septicaemia. 
abourer in can fac- 
SAC ae eee Montreal, Que............... ae) 52 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
teel worker...........|Hamilton, Ont.............. Lf MES 35 |Caught in a wire coiling machine. 
srakeman at _ steel 
ee eae Syanoy NiSesresed ccc Acces a ial ene crake Struck by a revolving crane. 
ron worker...........-|/Walkerville, Ont............ se 26 42 |Crushed under ear. 
i Longue Pointe, Que......... CMa. 60 | Run over by a company locomotive. 
peers 2 Spt eos Montreal, Que..............: June 7 40 |Struck by a piece of bursting emery wheel. 
echanical Superin- 
tendent of manufac- 
furing company....... Toronto; Onwzs.fnepesh.s...22 «23 68 |Fell in plant. 
mployee of engineer- 
Mg WOrks.........00%: Vancouver, Bi@orn mss ives heh BRERA whee Olona Fell from a platform. Died June 28. 
BRRCH INN G0 fea. /0 ane Gananoque, Ont............ OTE OD. IW camer Fell into river; drowned. 
NSTRUCTION— 
uildings and structures: : 
BOUNCY os)... terse we ord Ont dererereraetiatccet April 14 | Miscice weirs Fell off house. ; ; 
‘oreman carpenter.....|Winnipeg, Man.............. 5625 52 |Crushed by cave-in. Died April 26. 
tiveter’s helper........|Brandon, Man............... 25 29 |Collapse of scaffold inside of tank. 
‘rane operator.........|Hamilton, Ont.............. Ue eit 40 |Crushed by a crane. 
‘oreman of construc- iF : 
tion company......... OshawavOntew7et ice. ..ee « 626) 29 pyres y swinging cab of steam shovel. Died 
April 27. 
a@bourer............-- Montreal, Que......... 38 |Struck by falling plank. 
PRAGUTON 7e2asio)ecaastsie'< Quebec, Que.......... 60 |Fell from a scaffold. 
MbOUTEr......,.:.. ea Wanclsor JOT aris o2,ac0hcd cine ¢ 28 |Struck by truck. 
farpenter-...|....:...-..|Toronto, Ont... .1..0..--.-% 60 | Heart attack while at work. ' 
Nlectrical worker......|Gatineau, Que.............- 26 |Came in contact with high voltage wire. 
arpenter.....:.....-.- Great Falls, Man............ 48 | Fell from scaffold to floor. : . 
PUDOULCT 50.5) <. a0 0 sis soi OrillianOnts. - dissec ctuistec 29 |While helping to move an out-house, came in 
ce 4 contact with pce voltage wire; electrocuted. 
trician’s helper.....| West Templeton, Que....... 7 go Gl Morea an Fell from a transformer. 
ler 2 a ...-|Toronto, Ont... pers stearate) «ake eee, 40 |Touched live wire; electrocuted. 
€ mstruc-' ; 3 
or : vee ¥ vt ..|Westmount, Que............ 28 25 |Was helping to lift heavy stone which slipped, 
. ‘ falling onto scaffold which collapsed. 
abourer on smelter f 
construction..........|Rouyn, Que..............+.+ June 1 46 |Struck by piece of steel. 
ak ' elevator i 
eine Ras cian OP) | Didsbury, Alta............. pe 2 42 |Collapse of scaffold under heavy weight. ¢ 2 
Ci ae 6285 Menora,Ontyi. me nck =e gore 36 Wile apa planking of roof, fell throug 
3 , ole to ground. 
onstructi ineer,.|LorontoiOnty.wis.c2 02 6... os “aa go 30 |Overcome by gas fumes. 
ee a aoa Toronto, Ont.cciiinwdie senses ) ad 35 |Fell from a ladder. 
‘ement worker........| Woodstock, Ont............- side sb) 62 |Fell from a load of gravel when horses bolted. 
ainter......... ie, ae New Glasgow, N.S..... a4 S56 27 |Fell from a ladder to concrete pavement. 
Ste) one es eee Dauphin, Man...... ey 6 40 |Fell into bin of grain elevator. 
PONbEL ches rol(d ses sss Fredericton, IN Breet: ts fy 18 62 |Fell from height of 8 feet, 
abourer in excavation| Vancouver, B.C............- (125 19 |Buried by slide of sand. 
ipbuilding: ‘ ad oe ; , 
Oi HESERG INS ee torecl teleraralets orale ay 16! Pcs oot ta: While inside a boiler he was burned by explosion 
oilermaker.. Mt si teet Halifax, N.S... May AY ei caused by cores etiag. ; 


» 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 


Neen eee 


Trade or Industry Locality Age Cause of Fatality 


ConstRucTion—Con, 
Bridge and apd ee 
1 epitnitelee 62 |Truck in which he was riding to work was sti 


by train. 
pap eti mrs ——s Greenburn, Ont............- 42 |Crushed by falling iron girder. 
Riveter: pats 0c don St. George, Ont............- 37. |Drill used in boring holes in girders snapp 


throwing him to ground. 


Labourer on road gang| Near Pembroke, Ont........ 55 |Struck by train when cleaning crossing 


Labourer Prien. sos 55 Woodstock, N.B...........- 27. |Struck on head by windlass while unloadii 
PUVOUCY orupacescamnaes LeasidGsQntd. feat ni. oe Oe SEN ac aa as 
OOS tis ase, eee Leaside; Ont. Mewes.) NEY. Se ceaee 
Labourer... :.c0s«<e0ee TeasidenOntwlemicr satel PRC. ates 
/ July 1. ri 
; Labourer.............- St. John a NsBccccesncascecest: pued ill clescrgentas Fell fern bridge when his wheelbarrow of cement 
a overbalanced. 
Miscellaneous: 
4 Labourer.2s.3. 5.00.4 Montreal, Que............... 
: Employee of construc- : 
sion firms. We Heiss asi, Near Great Falls, Man......| “ 19 |.......... 
4 AGADGUPOR ac a Giaasccs.<c EydrosOnth a. na aats series) MAY) Dobe nsatasats 
a =s iLabourorss,; 95.0 eee Hydro; Onta y.awseee-2e.;| - “<2 2 leer. Sak Si 
fer Electrical worker...... Paugan Falls, Que........... 22 |While working on roof of power station slipped 
7 and grabbed wire; electrocuted. 
: Cement finisher. ......|Humberstone, Ont.......... 33 |Lost balance and fell into ship canal. 
Pabourer ok. so)5i | nskeig Welland Canal, Ont......... 32 i 
-Deckhand on sand 


red ges asaen tes Welland Canal, Ont......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urinirres— 
Steam railways; 


Brakeman............. ChipmanyN.Bo josie... oe. 40 topcase between pilot and coupling when foot 
slipped. 
RCAPAMAN Foes. esis nmae iC, we .R. yards, Detroit, 
RO bya 2 cto Me ote cual cietes 48 |Slipped from footboard of engine; run over. 
PRIMING OF  catorn(aretale 101 < Net IGG. Neen aeons 40 \|Train upset; snowplow on engine ran foul of switi 
Brakeman-# j.0de0../088 Nipisiquit J ct., ENS Scala k WB ewes cae in storm. Engineer killed; brakeman dit 
sealds, April 13. 
PPYOMIMAN s 6, c.erss seers ive Seven Persons, Alta cccussct (oh beO Tweets Train collision in blizzard. 
A CHG Tabi) ye eae ee Seven Persons, Alta......... . 40 
Labourer..............|/Dean Lake, Ont............. 23 - |Fell from top of a standing box car. 
1 OC) ee Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 34 |Derailment caused by washout. 
Wireman... Pio Near Hornepayne, Ont...... 29 
Roadmaster........... Weyburn, Sask.............. 51 |Testing speeder, when dog ran in front, derail 
it, causing it to crash over embankment ai 
fall on victim. 
Switchman............ Toronto; Ont..!. 200i tes.. 22 |Fell between cars while uncoupling. 
Sectionman............ Brazeau Siding, Alta........ 29 |Motor car collided with rear of another. 
Sectionman............ Near Lynden, Ont.......... 49 | Riding on gasoline jigger which jumped rails. 
Car repairer,.......... Toronto, Ont. ote, tees ses 45 |Crushed by flat car owing to collapse of jack. 
Conductor (serving as 
brakeman)..........|Niblock, Ont............... 48 |Crushed beneath wheels of car. Died May 15, 
Engineer, =............|Near Nipigon, Ont.......... 63 el ‘ ; . i 
ireman,..............| Near Nipigon, Ont.......... 41 }/Train crashed into a landslide and was derailed. 
Mailmantcgrs,2av.cih «Near NipigonOnti2iic.ck «|, 1B] S...4.. - a 
Chief clerk............]North Bay, Ont............ 33 |Fell beneath train. Died May 20. : 
-Brakeman............. Near Woodstock, N.B...... 42 |Fell into river from a gravel train on a bridge | 
Wardman, .;)., .vvysvcenfQUebed; Que.. Jsveccee. cok 23 Seine heii siding platform and a movi 
reight car 
Sectionman............|Near Mabella, Ont.......... 53 . ee train while removing hand car f: ‘, 
rac 
Brakeman............. Poronte One; is tea cineh sais 26 
Sectionman............ Millidge, Ont............ Rh. 45 
Sectionman............ Shawinigan Falls, Que....... 45 
Drakemanvsw Mee. vm Caledonia Ontrery iis sch lS MA Ova thos 
Section foreman.......}Near Delson, Que........... 
oo edited. 1 OFONCE: MONG Woh Gens. aa5 
ctionman,........... lof BO. eee fos SJnan oe i ing stone from a flat car they w 
Sectionman............ Oy ECR. giao oh RE MTS og se crushed by a falling tree. 4 
tionman............ Near Lac au Saumon, Que... —— collided with e: shia train. ne 
Dabourery ihe Ach? ipeg, Manic. .c. le .u0. Struck by e 
Sectionman............ Near Melville, Sask.:.....5.| “ 24 |.......... Crash of two ‘ 
Conductor.............]Telford, Man..............5 
Sectionman............ ingle, Onvd. 2) An eee 
Freight handler........|Montreal, Que............... 
Spicer p RRO RA RIG wre 
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nn 
‘ATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Con. 


rade or Industry Locality Dae 
NSPORTATION AND 
Buic Urmiris— 
ntinued. 
ric Railways: 
mmleaner............ Vancouver, B.C............. April 11 
PMUCHONs..cdecisiee« Montreal, Que............... June 20 
r Transportation: 
ekhand............. Sidneys Bs Oertrniicc S22 onl oe April 3 
MANY 2 5ay55c. 550, asc/0/0's's oe Near Cape Chignecto, N.S ws 
BPRS HN eho diets isis oe Near Cape Chignecto, N.S OTe G 
BRAT icin wie'sle + vis» Near Cape Chignecto, N.S u 9 
iler scaler........... Vancouver, B.C......... oer won14 
sond mate of vessel |Barnet, B.C...............- a 
ip labourer.......... Quebec, Que......06.....005 « 26 
Hi Vancouver, B.C............. 130 
eman on tug........ Poronto, Adnth eee otweie tate May 14 
BEPAN: coy naiser aes. Quebec, Que.............. «© 19 
BCT csv oinic.e c's of) Montreal; (Ques... cessssdees 910 
ip’s painter.......... Walkerville, Ont............}.. ee 4 
DOM Series sees se Campbellton, N.B.......... #30 
MRE Me diets vires Montreal; Qiey.s. 626... 0: June 1 
BENT Gao seca 5a Halifax “NUS. s.2 ic. bees ee June 10 
Ue aes eee OLOL ARO pupa eb leak ahaeels AE oe Hd 
ployee on scow..... Prince Rupert, B.C......... me ik: 
ngshoreman.,....... Chicoutimi-Que.........4...| “ 21 
ngshoreman......... Montreal, Que............... De 24 
il transportation; 
ek driver...s...:.- Thompson Valley, B.C...... April 8 
xicab driver........ Near Sudbury, Ont......... May 12 
OO) See ae etnies BG ae ajet stare aret Sects a5 eT ob 
xicab driver........ Montreal, Que............... June 19 
ick driver.......... Windsor, Ont. .ccccceceedeon C5 hy 
age: ea 
yvator manager..... Fort Saskatchewan, Alta,...] April 26 
graphs and Tele- 
hones: 
reless operator...... Lunenburg, N.S..,.......-... June 5 
trument installer ; ' 
telephone).......... Sudbury, Ont... dod ss<hs)- ot a: 9 
tricity and gas: . ; a 
ctrical worker...... New Toronto, Ont.......... April 13 
ider with electric 

Walkerville, Ont 


dro employee.......|Sarnia, Ont...... 

ctrical worker...... Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

E— 

lesale; 

Ue Anon eco gpOEe Dunnville, Ont.............. 

welling salesman. :.}Near Milestone, Sask te 

welling salesman. ..|Chatham, Ont........... obs 

a in retail store. .|Peterborough, Ont.......... April | 7 

rk in butcher shop. .|Toronto, Ont.............++- “23 
Near Boylston, N.S......) May 17 
Near ieee Sta., Que <a ao 
Sandwich, Ont. Ai Ap 

.|Durham, Ont... 

Kingston, Ont...... 


Mount Forest, Ont... 


ee balance and fell into canal; drowned. 


Cause of Fatality 


Caught between shunted freight cars. 
Crushed between cars while replacing trolley on 
wire. 


Slipped and fell while attempting to tie up vessel. 
Drowned following capsize of schooner in gale, 


Slipped from gang plank; drowned. 

Struck by sling load of lumber. Died April 21. 

Fell into hold of ship. 

Fell into hold of freighter. 

Fell from plank as he walked from tug to scow; 
drowned. 

Fell into hold of vessel. 

Fell through open hatch into coal bunker. 

While painting ship’s side fell from swingiig 
stage; drowned. ; 

Tripped and fell from wharf while handling. line; ~ 
drowned. 

Returning from [eave ashore, slipped while climb- _ 
ing a line to deck; drowned, 

Drowned from power boat. . 

Fell into hold of a vessel. 

Fell overboard. 

Fell into water from a barge; drowned. 

Struck on head by plank; died July 27. 


Truck overturned on highway under construction; 
died April 12. } 

Shot; violence. 

Kicked by a horse; died May 18. __ 

Collision with street car, = 

Collision with truck. : 


Fell down shaft of elevator. Died April 28. 


$ 


Drowned from a dory. 


His car struck by train on way to work. 


Touched high-power wire; eleatrocuted. 


Electrocuted. 
Touched a live wire; electrocuted. 


Burned. 

Electrocuted on hydro-electric pole. 

Electrocuted by high voltage wires. --- 

Working without rubber gloves as voltage was 
not considered high; electrocuted. 


Struck by a train. 
Automobile accident. 
Crushed by a motor car. i 


Crushed by elevator. De alia : 
While boning meat, accidentally plunged knife 

into his own groin. . anh 
Pinned beneath overturned automobile. 
Truck struck by train. | = 
Truck struck by interurban car. 
Crushed under car struck by bus. 
Pinned under overturned cart. 


12] Pell down elevator shaft. = 


Crushed between two automobiles while on duty, 

Paddling upstream, canoe capsized; drowned. 

whereas on bicycle; was knocked down by au- 
tomobile: ~~ ac ss eS Pag ll 3 pra fel 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1927—Continued 


° . 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 


Servicse— 
Public administration— 
Continued. 
Fire fighter............ Walkerville, Ont............ pigment 3 
Wire chief.cci2.cideeus % 


Te thle anew “‘hook and ladder’’ when the steer 
~~ 5 Sere epee One man crashed into a pole. 

i i ter. 
Grand Manan Channel, N.B.| “ 23 50 |Struck by boom of rice 5 knocked overboard. 


Sailor on patrol boat. . 
Inspector on road re- 


Pails sten5 eoowoeen Martinville, Que............ Me “od 76 |Dynamite blast. 
Pilot i in air force....... High River, Alta........... “« 2 25 |Plane crashed in test flight. 
Recreational: ‘ ; z 5 
Scene painter.......... innipeg, Man.............- April 8 35 |Fell from a swinging stage owing to breakin 
, eable. Died April 10. 
Pereont: pees een Peer: eae May 23 }....... ....{Fell from an electric power pole. 
‘ersonal: 
Handyman............ Montreal, Que.............. April 27 57 |Fell to ground while placing summer shutters 
se hai pont 
4 eh aeoet. bed Near Lancaster, Ont........] May 3 55 |Struck by train. 
Pocus greaser....... Banft, Alta. .DaiPeviaai «ts os gate 18 |Crushed when elevator ascended. . 
Gogke hoe. Maat eta Lotbiniére, Co. Que......... June 17 38 |Riding on track bicycle; was struck by train 
Professional— 
School teacher......... Wideawake, Alta,...........] April 29 |.......... 


School house, in which he lived, destroyed b 
fire. Died of injuries, May 1. : 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1926 


Logainc— ; ; : ad msion 4 
MOCEED Jy iclessas celeact With 3 Ne eae eee ee eens Dec. 8 . 26 gria uy tree broken by a falling tree. Die 
ec. 9. ; 
MANUFACTURING— ‘ 
Saw and planing mills: ; a 
UE opiates ac trent ‘Vancouver, B.C,............ Sept. 30 23 |Run over by lumber carrier. Died April 3, 192 
ConstRucTION— 
Buildings and structures: : ; ; ; : 
Babourer:...cc0.c. 08's Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Nov. 25 37 — by train; back broken. Died some mont! 
Bridge and highway: : : 
Road foreman......... Asheroft, BiG... 2 once ccc os Dec. 6 58 |Struck on head by boulder following cave-in, 


Died March 30, 1927. 
TRANSPORTATION AND - 
Posuic Urmitims— 
Steam railways: 


Section foreman Nr sietcee 'W. Summerland, B.C....... Nov. 4, 47 |Collision of power cars while victim was re 
, , | ing home. Died November 8. 
Water transportation: ; 
Pract Mace orc in Cornwall, Ont...............| Nov. 12 20 |Crushed. , 
sa Sgasboriaiioe ‘ 
ae RAAT Beli, CMG ec aisccias cisinets oc Oct. 19 |. 73 |Fell off wagon; fractured leg. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF ow ir INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCU ‘ ' 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1027 RRING DURING THE " 


Loaeine— 
LO Aap Stillwater, B.C............. Feb. Le Bee ape brought do 
TORRE cogs se siisiee be Wynndel, B.C............... 25 50 of bes t down by peice ; 
Hook tender........... Rock Bay. Gyo. ve. sckes Mar. 8 58 |Struck by tree caught by moving log. D 
YOGRON isi 's octobre sid Theodosia Arm, B.C........ an Gee See . Died March 1 
Mininea, SMELTING AND 
QuaRRYING— 
peenverons mining: 
Coal “a? wind reap oa Premier, B.C........... ....| Feb, 24 53 Ratoceied when snow slide swept over me 
RN Ga sce 4, siserrans 1a Canmore, Alta.............. Mar. 26 50 |Miner’s phthisis. 
Manovracturinc— ' 
Teaboure. wie ol cde, BIC 
ee co 8, BOs. cceetos ost Mar, 12 21 |Tying bundles of 
rl nd paper products: 3 ; infection. sol goar umber slats 
Pie oeneee: Port Alberni, B.C,..........] Mar. 11 63 |Fell from a platform, 
ConstrucTion— j ; 
Buildings and structures: | 1 ; ae 
Conerete worker....... Victoria Co., N.B...........] Mar, 15 45 |Crushed under fall of concrete car, _ 
TRANSPORTATION AND eae lo) Soa" sai ates 
Urinites— 
Steam Railways: i] be cs oe 
"cameo Si Sune Hany, BC....bvsnecses<+- +] Mar. 12 43 Meet ee 


On rarely Montreal, Que............-..| Mar, 1 62 |Poisoned ie repairing break in ga 


Died June 10 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING SECOND QUARTER OF 1927 


HE accompanying tables, issued by the De- IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS, FOR 
PPPS ADIES Vane “48 THREE MONTHS ENDED JUNE 20, 1927 
partment of Immigration and Colonization, 


: i Z TDG RIAN BA hiak Biswas sick deayshtle Mee aren 
iow the nature and extent of immigration ‘Armenian../22700.0707)11777t 8 
c trianewey ah), coast) 
fo Canada during the three months ended Beane 


me 30, 1927, with some comparative figures British— 


. 3 13,691 

r the corresponding period of 1926. The 4,966 

. : 7,838 

tal number of immigrants was 77,434, of 13 

nom 27,483 were British, 7,663 from the as 

nited States,and 42,288 from other countries. 10 

. the corresponding period of 1926 the total 23088 

4 2 365 

mmber of immigrants was 48,304, of whom 5,812 

Su et 132 
,823 were British, 6,247 from the United Horzeqoyinign... ton... canshegec pes cigcsngg he eve ts 4 
Ttalian.<..2:.2> + ot Be oie Habre Tete Seer GOL aE TD cere 1,333 
ates and 20,234 from other countries. JAPAHORO! eld seis Serene ota E see aiat a «Hela eonalclahisid 183 
Jowishi. « dssr ines becy dos sa cet - epee tome pitenst or sa 1,140 
TURO TS ae hare an Pen Soe ates eens Hee ee ies 1,125 
LOtSA..,. Hous (wend » tek. caconebetinass nite tes 
F Lithvanian, «argh tug bore «-gusen= perks eaecaw ae 545 

[MIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THREE MONTHS ee Sop SA ic Pte. panei hie, sone ent 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1927, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPA- Moravian... EEE 21 

TION AND DESTINATION. INBELOL Rats nitae nigral oe oiag ls varaidiecn sce iat eeete ete 33 

PORSIAND: o12;. she EACLE - . ae eee ene ene 
EGU SBR. cic aha. pe sEk cul ebiee ai, bene tae ataee 4,809 

PGrtucuesess ii... ss phe eee Pet nae claret acter es 
Via Roumonina) {3s -Bi- FS L LW -pbebobeeed ge-geieesy 105 
= Ocean Totals ISU ET ET eRe AW, SEE hie AREAS SE a te eS 575 
Ports IRUGNGHIAN I ots gud tacit ee ee cen te setter eno Mie 6,178 

Scandinavian— 

Daaiah: ast. 8 scam oe: castes soem cco eee 1,950 

t— ® JORbaM GG: rests» ex oe calenit neh ee inega sia cess els 

Adult males.............. 43,428 47,327  Norwegiam.,..... 6... ...ecseeeeseeeeeersce ness ere 

Adult females... 21271717: 13,859 15,711, Swedish.,.:...--..-. pe ey 

Shildren under eighteen..}| 12,484 14,396  Serbian.. pai Hig 
; eee oa rt  Mloyaks 2,901 

69,771 77,434  Spanis 6 
ees bs oh, 
cupation— yrian... 

Farming class— Turkish.. 3 
oo Se ee f i SP PARED VAIN siete "p71 
ee tain i saohise OR Bik gb eiasnck asi "7,663 

3 ees 2,568 Total ee ha de 5 77,434 
ome i, eee ee on TMM EON TO CANADA FOR THREE MONTHS 
eae ENDED JUNE 30, 1926 and 1927 

les aio 

535 1926 

1,268 ee From ‘| Other 

546 British | U.S.A. |Countries| Totals 
351 See oe S| = aa 
235 
53 
69 

6,137 

1,105 

3,551 


ries wick........... 
Edward Island..... 
uebec 


2,518) 21,120 
2,503 | 13,080. 
2,642 8,138 


7,663 | 42,288 


- ease, is as follows. 
Mr. Justice Lamont with the concurrence of 


‘Federation of Municipal Employees. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Montreal City Policemen May Not Belong to a Union 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
judgment rendered in June, reversed the 
decision given in 1925 by Mr. Justice Coderre 
in the Superior Court, later confirmed by 
the Court of King’s Bench of Quebec, in the 
case of Bélec versus the City of Montreal. 
The latter judgment, and the circumstances 
relating to this case, were outlined in the 
Lasour Gazettr, May, 1925, page 539. Mr. 
Justice Coderre in the Superior Court 
declared to be null and void certain reso- 


‘lutions and orders passed by the Montreal 
. City eouncil, forbidding members of the city 
'police force to be members of Policemen’s 
‘Federal Labour Union, No, 62, a union which 


holds a charter from the Trades and Labour 


‘Congress of Canada, The city of Montreal 
“next carried the case before the Court of 


King’s Bench (Appeal Division) which court 


‘confirmed the decision of the Superior Court, 


two judges, however, dissenting. Further 


“appeal was next made by the city to the Su- 


preme Court of Canada, which as stated above, 


' reversed the decision of the two lower courts. 
_ Subsequently, appeal was made by the plain- 


tiff in the case to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, but on July 28, informa- 
tion reached Ottawa that the Privy Council 
had refused leave to appeal. The text of 


‘the judgment of the Supreme Court, which 


therefore remains the final decision in this 
Judgment was given by 


Chief Justice Anglin, and of Judges Mignault, 


Newcombe and Rinfret: 


Text ofr JUDGMENT 


_The City of Montreal, Appellant, 


. vB. 
Philippe Bélec, Respondent, 


Lamont J: fe 

(Concurred in by Anglin CJ.C., Mignault, 
‘Newcombe and Rinfret, J. J. 

This is an appeal by the City of Montreal 
against the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench (Appeal Side) confirming a judgment 
of the Superior Court which declared illegal 
and void certain resolutions passed by the 
city and a certain order of the Chief of 
Police based thereon. 

For some time prior to July, 1922, friction 
had existed between the city council and the 
This 


federation was a labour union including 


among its members the police employees of 


! 


various cities and municipalities in t 
Dominion. In 1918 a branch of the uni 
known as Branch No. 62, was formed by 

police employees of Montreal. The plainti 
was the secretary of this branch. The unio 
desired the city to recognize its existence an 
to deal with it through its duly appointe 
representatives in case of any dispute betwe 
the city and any of the members of the unio 
employees of the city. This the city woul 
not do. On July 18, 1922, the union passe 
a resolution in which their grievances, so fg 
as they related to the police force, were se 
out in the following words:— ; 


“ Whereas the employees of the city of Mont 
real complain that for a long period they hay 
suffered numerous grievances, of which the mos 
important are — ' 


Police Force—Refusal by the executive con 
mittee of the council to allow arbitration, ¢ 
demanded by the Popes and as granted to then 
by the Minister of Public Works and Labour, 
follow its course ”, :| 


the city council and was by it referred to 
special ecmmittee which reported as follows! 


1. Your committee declares its oppositio: 
the police union in its present form. f 
2. Your committee is of the opinion, so fa’ 
members of the police force, firemen, and wate; 
works employees are concerned, no federation 
municipal employees should be in existence. 
committee, however, has no objection to the e 
istence of the welfare association maintained ll 
these employees, i 


the council on September 15, 1922. 
November 28, 19238, the council passed 
following resolution :— 


“ Resolyved—Whereas the police union is n | 
force should be igi to take part in t) 
said union, and the chief of police is authoriz 
to take any disciplinary measures that ma ie 
tions adopted by the council and the exec 
committee.” 

Instructions were given to the chie 
November 29 the chief of police issued ti 
following order:— 

“That it is strictly forbidden for all officers 
and or 2 peo — oe oy to-day to 

ose of all money, etc. t th 
Board, Per Chief Belanger" i. x nae 
above referred to contravened the prov sic’ 
of the “Municipal Strike and Lock-out . 0% 
C. 46, 11 Geo. V (Now RSQ, c. 98) 


recognized by the city, no member of the poli i 
necessary to secure compliance with the resoh 
| 
police in accordance with this resolution. we 
men to belong to the police union as constit 
Considering that the resolutions and or 
plaintiff, on March 31, 1924, brought 
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action, and asked that the resolutions of 
September 15, 1922, and November 28, 1923, 
and the order of the Chief of Police of 
November 29, 1923, be annulled and set aside 
on the ground that they were ultra vires of 
the city council and contrary to law. He 
further asked that an injunction issue restrict- 
ing the city from enforcing the said order. 
The learned trial judge upheld the’ plaintiff’s 
claim and declared illegal and void the said 
resolutions and orderf and he granted the 
injunction restraining the city from proceed- 
ing +o enforce them. On appeal the’ Court 
of King’s Bench (Dorion and Tellier J. J. 
dissenting) affirmed the judgment of the 
Superior Court. The city now appeals to this 
court. 

The pertinent provisions of sec. 25200, are 
as follows:— 

2520 oc. This section shall apply to any claim 


or dispute between employers and employees in 
connection with the following matters: 


a. The price to be paid for work done or in 
course of being done, whether the disagreement 
has arisen wiht respect to wages, working hours, 
by night or by day, or the length of day or 
night work; , ; ; ; 


‘6. The dismissal of, one or more employees on 
account of membership in any labour union. 


2520 od. It shall be unlawful for an employer 
to declare or cause a lockout, or for employees 
to strike, on account of any dispute mentioned 
in the foregoing article before such dispute has 
been submitted to a board of arbitration. 


2520 oj. Any employer who declares or who 
is the cause of a lockout in contravention of the 
provisions of this section, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
one thousand dollars, for every day or part of 
a day that such lockout lasts. 


It is admitted that there is no claim or 
dispute under sub. sec. (a) of 2520 oc. The 
action, therefore if it can be maintained, must 
come within sub. sec. (b). 

For the city it is contended that the action 
is premature in that there can be no claim or 
dispute in connection with the dismissal of 
an employee on account of membership in a 
labour union until an employee has been 
actually dismissed because of such member- 
ship. While for the respondents it is con- 
tended that the resolutions of November 28, 
1923, passed by the city, and the order of the 
shief of police based thereon, constituted a 
slear threat of dismissal in case of non-com- 
pliance with the order; that such threat, even 
without a dismissal, created between the city 
police employees, who desired to maintain 
their membership in the union, a dispute 
which would probably be said to be “a 
dispute in connection with the dismissal of 
me or more employees”, that the dismissal 
of those employees would amount to a lock- 
out within the meaning of 2520 od. and that 


‘the threatened Jockout. 


as the declaring or causing of a lockout would 
be unlawful before such dispute had been 
submitted to arbitration, the legislature must 
have intended that resort should be had to 
arbitration in order to forestall and prevent 
This contention was 
given effect to in the courts below. 

With great deference I am of opinion that 
the judgments below cannot be ‘upheld. It 
is quite ciear that there was a difference of 
opinion between the city council and the 
union as to the desirability of having the city 
recognize the union. Such’a difference of 
opinion, however, the legislature’ has not seen 
fit to bring within the purview of the Act. 
As an employer who declares or is'the cause 
of a lockout in contravention of the section 
is liable to a penalty for so doing, the section 
must. be’ strictly: construed and must be limited 
in its application to such matters as clearly 
come within the language used. 

The section, in so far as this action ‘is 
concerned, is limited to a “claim or dispute 
in connection with’ the dismissal of one or 
more employees.” 

Now it will be observed that there is no 
intimation in the language of the resolutions 
or order that a failure to comply with the 
order will be followed by dismissal. There is, 
therefore, no express threat of dismissal. It 
is, however, contended that as the exercise of 
the power of dismissal is the only means which 
the city has of compelling obedience to the 
order, the language of the order implies that 
non-compliance therewith will be followed by 
dismissal, and that it was so understood by 
the employees. Even if that be so it is not, 
in my opinion, sufficient to constitute “ a 
claim or dispute in connection with the dis- 
missal of one or more employees.” 

Until an employee has been dismissed I am 
unable to see how any claim or dispute can 
arise in connection with his dismissal. Upon 
this point I find myself in harmony with the 
reasons given by Mr. Justice Dorion and Mr. 
Justice Tellier. 


In his judgment Mr. Justice Dorion said :— 


“J am of the opinion that to “declare” a 
strike (or a lockout) is to “give it effect”. 
A lock-out is the turning out of the employees. 
Well, the city has not dismissed a single police 
officer, and, if the policemen persist in refusing 
to quit the union, it is still possible for the 
city to comply with the law (this is precisely 
the occasion when such a step should be taken) 
by requesting the establishment of a Board o 
Arbitration under article 2520 ef. 


And Mr. Justice Tellier says:— 


“The council would violate the law only 
in the event that it decided to punish those 
who refused to comply with its orders and 
resorted to a lock-out or a dismissal of the 
members of the police force. Until the council © 
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so acts it is within its rights, and the act con- 
cerning strikes and lock-outs does not apply, in- 
asmuch as the case under consideration is not 
provided for. 

The resolutions and order under attack in 
this action were declarations of policy on the 
part of the city council. They constituted 
an expression of the council’s intention. The 
council, however, was always in a position 
to review its expressed intention and to alter 
its policy at any time before carrying it 
into effect. And that is evidently what took 
place here. The eight days specified in the 
order of the chief of police expired, but their 
expiration was not followed by any dismissal. 
The council stayed its hand as it had a perfect 
right to do, and its implied threat of dismissal 
never amounted to more than a threat. 
‘Wherein then did the city contravene the 
act? If the legislature had intended the act 
‘to apply to a claim or dispute in connection 
with a threat of dismissal as well as to a 
claim or dispute in connection with the dis- 
missal itself, it could and doubtless would 
have said so. Not having said so I am of 
opinion that the legislative intention was to 
limit the application of the act under sub. 
‘sec. (b) to cases in which there had been an 
actual dismissal. 
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That such was the legislative intention is, 
I think, supported by the language used ii 
sec. 2520 07. above quoted. ~ 

If the city had been prosecuted for decla 
ing or causing a lockout under the circu 
stances existing in this case, could it hav 
been subjected to the penalty mentioned 
that section? In my opinion it could no’ 
It would, in my opinion, have been a suffi- 
cient answer on the part of the city to haw 
shown that its police employees were at wi 
in the performance of their duties on the ¢ ing S 
on which the city was charged with havin 
locked them out. Where the employees con- 
tinue to perform their duties under their 
employment a lockout cannot, in my opin’ 
be said to exist. As no policeman was a 
missed on account of membership in any 
labour union, the city has not, in my opinion, 
contravened ‘the provisions of the act. 
plaintiff's actign must therefore fail. 


I would allow the appeal; set aside the 
judgments in the courts below, and enter 
judgment for the city with costs in all cour 

—(Supreme Court of Canada—City of 
Montreal, appellant, vs. Philippe Béle 
respondent.) 7 


